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I  not  that  the  first  impmnon  of 
many  pmou  casually  taking  op  thi« 

lume,  and  muling  the  title-page, 
will  be.  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable  timr 
ha*  been  expended  on  a  eery  useless  subject. 
Well,  il  may  eeem  eo ;  but  I  tru.t  that  on 
further  conaideration  it  will  be  found  to 
poateM  quite  aa  much  both  of  utility  and 
intereat  aa  many  others  with  much  greater 


E«cr\  peraon,  even  the  moat  incurious 
obaerrer  of  worda  and  things,  mast  hare 
remarked  the  great  variety  that  esjsj 
the  names  of  English  families.  He  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  each  names  are  of  widely 
diSerent  aignhVurioas.  many  being  identical 
with  names  of  places,  offices,  piufeaaiuus,  trades,  qua- 
familiar  natural  objects,    he.      1    will    go   further. 


and  say,  there  is  probably  no  person  capable  of  the 
least  degree  of  reflection,  who  has  not,  in  an  idle  mo- 
ment, amused  himself  with  some  little  speculation  on  the 
probable  origin  of  his  own  name.  It  cannot,  then,  be 
a  matter  of  uninteresting  inquiry  to  investigate  both  the 
meaning  of  names  and  the  causes  of  their  application  to 
individuals  and  families.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  person 
of  inquisitive  mind  that  he  bears  such  and  such  a  surname 
because  his  father  and  his  grandfather  bore  it :  he  will 
naturally  feel  desirous  of  knowing  why  and  when  their 
ancestors  acquired  it.  And  should  he  be  successful  in 
arriving  at  some  probable  conclusion  respecting  his  own, 
the  same  or  perhaps  an  increased  degree  of  curiosity  will 
be  induced  in  his  mind  as  to  those  of  others.  This  feeling 
will  be  especially  excited  when  he  meets  with  names  of 
odd  or  unusual  sound.  If,  for  instance,  he  walk  through 
the  streets  of  a  town  he  has  never  before  visited,  and 
notice  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  on  their  doors  or  over 
their  shops,  differing  from  any  he  has  before  seen,  he  will 
derive  some  information,  and  probably  extract  no  little 
amusement  from  the  carrying  out  of  a  train  of  specula- 
tions on  the  origin  of  those  names.  To  persons  of  this 
class,  (and  a  very  numerous  class  I  think  they  form,)  my 
present  attempt  will  doubtless  be  acceptable,  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  gratify  all  reasonable  curiosity 
that  can  exist  on  the  subject. 

This  volume  is  necessarily  antiquarian  in  its  character, 
and  not  therefore  likely  to  interest  those  whose  pursuits 
are  of  the  strictly  utilitarian  kind,  and  who  seldom  spend 
a  thought  upon  the  past  unless  it  be  to  subserve  some  pre- 
sent interest.      Whatever  the  objections  such  individuals 


may    raise   again«t    investigations   like    those   before   thr 
reader,  they  mould,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  a, 

biography,  and  several  other  branch.  » 
of  human  knowledge. 


.mi  inquiry  not  devoid  of  mum  interest,  "  What 

the  annals  of  mankind  and  the  records  of  biography 

!>rople  had  never  borne  proper  names  P'      A  mere 

chaos  of  undefined  incidents,   an  unintelligible  mass  of 

t  symmetry  or  beauty,  and  without  ■ 

tor  sfter  ages:  ("sine  nomine  homo  non  est.")* 

1.    without    names,    mankind   would    bare  wanted 

what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  stimulus  of  which  the  mind 

.  namely,  the  lore  of  Came ;  and,  consequently. 

many  of  the  mightiest  achievements  in  every  department 

of  human  endeavour  would  hare  been  lost  to  the  world. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  personal  nomenclature  being 

»  e  are  led  to  a  further  consideration,  namely, 

that  as  names  were  given  to  men,  there  must  have  been 

some  meaning  in  them,  (for  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to 

imafini  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise,)  and  if  it  be 

•A—*****  that  they  signify  something,  it  cannot  be  useless 

to  ascertain  what  that  something  is.     Names  are  | 

pally  of  two  kinds ;    those  of  uulmduaWt  and  those  of 

families.     The  latter,  for  reasons  hereafter  assigned,  have 

been  denominated  Sritx  imcs,   ami  it  is  the  origin  and 

ion  of  these  we  have  to  discuss. 


.  Dtatr—D*  Kircfe 

tsnm <  ■«  ■ 

•  Mna  vkkfc  I  i milli t  f.r  p«ifcnSli  la  id.  other 
■fckml  t.,  *i)aarl,  *mM  kt  kMWr  MllL     Wt  iaa*M 
mm  M  OMtMIlM  worj..  »tmiM  •»  mam  oftn  tVSSftl 
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I  have  just  alluded  to  the  great  variety  in  English  sur- 
names. It  would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  it  did  not  exist, 
seeing  that,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  antiquary,*  we 
"have  borrowed  names  from  every  thing,  both  good  and 
bad."  Almost  every  list  of  surnames  accidentally  thrown 
together  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  yield  some  odd 
juxta-positions,  the  result  of  this  extensive  variety.  Who 
can  read  a  catalogue  like  the  following  without  a  smile,  or 
perhaps  a  hearty  laugh,  while  no  one  of  the  names  standing 
alone  could  produce  the  least  approximation  to  such  an 
effect? 

"  I  have  seen  what  was  called  an  '  Inventory  of  the  Stcck  Exchange 
Articles,'  to  be  seen  there  every  day  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted) 
from  ten  till  four  o'clock. 

"  A  Raven,  a  Nightingale,  two  Daws  and  a  Swift. 
A  Flight  and  a  Fall ! 
Two  Foxes,  a  Wolf  and  two  Shepherds. 
A  Taylor,  a  Collier,  a  Mason,  and  a  Tanner. 
Three  Turners,  four  Smiths  (!),  three  Wheelers, 
Two  Barbers,  a  Paynter,  a  Cook,  a  Potter,  and  five  Coopers. 
Two  Greens,  four  Browns,  and  two  Greys. 
A  Pilgrim,  a  King,  a  Chapel,  a  Chaplain,  a  Parson,  three  Clerks 

and  a  Pope. 

Three  Baileys,  two  Dunns,  a ,  and  a  Hussey  ! 

A  Hill,  a  Dale,  and  two  Fields. 

A  Rose,  two  Budds,  a  Cherry,  a  Flower,  two  Vines,  ■   Birch,    i 

Fearn,  and  two  Peppercorns. 
A  Steel,  two  Bells,  a  Pulley,  and  two  Bannisters. 

"Of  towns:  Sheffield,  Dover,  Lancaster,  Wakefield,  and  Hen. 
Of  things:  Barnes,  Wood,  Coles,  Staples,  Mills,  Pickles,  and,  in  fine, 
a  Medley ! 


baa  at  diaVrrat  aad  ao  tery  dvtant  '.me- 


Two  Martin.. 
Two  Heron*. 
ASwaa. 

A  Turner, 
I 

A 


A  ll.rf, 
A  Fiach, 
I  Hart. 
A  Laacb, 
Two  Tajl>jr«, 
V   Miller. 

\hbot, 
rtaawaaaaaaa 
A  Porter,  Torre  Pitt.,  Two  Hill.. 
Two  Wood*.  Aa  Irrebard,  and  a  Barer, 
Two  Laaaoaa  with  Oaw  Pawl ! 
Two  Rowa,  Om  Ford,  Two  Brook  r., 
One  Flood  and  jrt  ant  oar  Flab ! 
A  Foraeter,  an  A  ■alar,  a  Haater, 
aaJ  on  I  y  Oaw  R  j  der. 
••  Bat  want  ■•  tbr  moat  larartabar  aaa  awUncaoly  Ihiag  of  ail.  it  a*. 
awaar  bad  aaaee  tbaa  onr  fJawawaa  tiloagtf  la  It,  and  at  aiaaaat 
H  without  am 

ii  many  other  apectre  of  humour  of  the  wmr  kind 
1  aelcct  the  two  following.  The  firat  ia  an  impromptu 
nrcaainned  by  the  elevation  of  Alderman  Wood  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor,  aome  yean  aince: 

choke  of  Mayer*  'twill  ba  coafaat. 
Oar  oUtaaaa  ara  arena  to  jaal : 
Of  hit*  a  f»aoe  flaaw  tbry  tried, 
Nwrwaaar  caaae,  aad  check M  lla  rrat*. 
A   tltmlrr  ne»t  oa  palfrey  gray 
Piuudli  eiaaced  Aw  jrrar  away. 
They  aazt,  good  order'*  for*  to  atatv, 
Placed  flirr*  aaoa  tba  eerie  eaaer. 
Alaa'  Out  year.  'Ma  aaaatiloa  I. 
Tbry  at  aa  to  aukr  a  Mayor  of  H  • 


Nam*  HauU.  h—m. 
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The  next  is  entitled  "  Wesleyan  Worthies,  or  Ministerial 
Misnomers:" 


If  "  union  is  strength,"  or  if  aught's  in  a  name, 
The  Wesleyan  Connexion  importance  may  claim  5 
For  where  is  another— or  Church,  or  communion — 
That  equals  the  following  pastoral  union  : 

A  Dean  and  a  Denkin,  a  Noble,  a  Squire, 
An  Officer,  Constable,  Sargeant,  and  Cryer, 
A  Collier,  a  Carter,  a  Turner,  a  Tayler, 
A  Barber,  a  Baker,  a  Miller,  a  Naylor, 
A  Walker,  a  Wheeler,  a  Waller,  a  Ridler, 
A  Fisher,  a  Slater,  a  Harpur,  a  Fidler, 
A  Pinder,  a  Palmer,  a  Shepherd,  and  Crook, 
A  Smith,  and  a  Mason,  a  Carver,  and  Cook; 
An  Abbott,  an  Usher,  a  Batcheler  Gay, 
A  Marshall,  a  Steward,  a  Knight,  and  a  Day, 
A  Meyer,  an  Alde-mann,  Burgess,  and  Ward, 
A  Wiseman,  a  Trueman,  a  Freeman,  a  Guard, 
A  Bowman,  a  Cheeseinan,  a  Colman,  with  Slack, 
A  Britten,  a  Savage,  a  White,  and  a  Black, 
French,  English,  and  Scoits — North,  Southerne,  and  West, 
Meek,  Moody,  and  Meysey,  Wilde,  Giddy,  and  Best, 
Brown,  Hardy,  and  Ironsides,  Manly,  and  Strong, 
Lowe,  Little,  and  Talhoys,  Frank,  Pretty,  and  Young, 
With  Garretts,  and  Chambers,  Halls,  Temple,  and  Flowers, 
Groves,  Brooks,   Banks,  and  Levells,  Parkes,  Orchards,  and 

Bowers, 
Woods,  Warrens,  and  Burrows,  Cloughs,  Marshes,  anil  Moss, 
A  Vine,  and  a  Garner,  a  Crozier,  and  Cross ; 
Furze,  Hedges,  and  Mollis,  a  Broomfield,  and  Moor, 
Drake,  Partridge,  and  Woodcock — a  Beech,  and  a  Shonr, 
Ash,  Crabtree,  and  Hawthorn,  Peach,  Lemmon,  and  Box, 
A  Lyon,  a  Badger,  a  Wolfe,  and  a  Fox, 
Fish,  Hare,  Kidd,  and  Roebuck,  a  Steer,  and  a  Ray, 
Cox,  Ca'ts,  and  a  Talbot,  Strawe,  Cattle,  and  Hay, 
Dawes,  Nightingales,  Buntings,  and  Martins,  a  Rowe, 


With  Bustard,  ud  Room,  Dor*,  Swallow,  aad  Crowr, 
Ham,  Bacon,  and  Batters,  Sail,  Pttklw,  aad  Rice, 
A  Draiwr,  aad  Chapman.  Booths,  B)*r»,  aad  Price, 
Sharp,  Sham,  Catting.  SmallwooJ,  •  CaMIt,  and  Role, 
Stone*,  Crawl,  and  Caanrll.  Claj,  Potto,  aad  a  Poole. 
A  Pag*,  aad  a  Baaid,  with  Coat**,  aad  a  Halloa. 
A  "/aha,  aad  a  Cap—  Uadsar,  WooUey,  aad  Cotton. 
A  Cloaka,  aad  a  Satrh*U.  a  Snowball,  aad  Rain*. 
A  Laach,  aad  a  Sola*, a  Saaart,  aad  a  Pajn*. 
A  Staaap,  aad  a  Jewrl.  a  H.U.  aad  a  Hoto, 
A  Perk,  aad  a  Poaaaet,  a  Staff,  aad  a  Mote. 
A  Horn,  and  a  Hunt,  with  a  Bond,  aad  a  Ban. 
A  llwt,  aad  Wedlock,  a  Dn.rr,  ami  (air. 
A  Cooi«r,  aad  Aonhead,  a  Bird,  aad  a  Fowlrr. 

aad  a  Ca.IV,  a  Bait,  aad  a  TowWr, 
A  Tarr.  aad  a  ShH  nun.  with  Qakfcfoot,  and  Toa», 
A  Lawk,  aad  ,.  .  .  Itadd,  aad  Baw 

•  •  I,  aad  a  Sunday .  a  Conaea,  a  Lord, 
i.  aad  a  lUlley,  a  SouarrfcriJ  ..  and  Pont, 
aad  DoolttUw— Hopewatl,  aad  Straw. 
-<,  aad  Paraaaw,  a  Graar,  aad  . 
With  away  sach  worth*™,  aad  other,  aahllam. 
Iwdaaftmj  a  lloawr.  a  Pop*,  aad  \  K ! ;  ■ 


If  hiigluh  Surname*  an  remarkable  for  tlirir  tanefy, 
they  are  no  leat  ao  for  their  number.  How  great  tbe  latter 
may  be  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  ascertain  I 
itictent  to  aay  with  the  Ret.  Mark  Noble  that  "  it 
ia  almost  beyond  belief."  A  friend  of  that  gentleman 
"amused  himself  with  collecting  all  inch  aa  began  with 
they  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand 
fire  humlrvil.  It  i.«  well  known  that  some  letter*  of  the 
alphabet  are  initials  to  more  surnames  than  A:  allowing 

«  Vom  ik*  tlaaaatk  far  ta*  aar  ar  MmIhhIum.  UUI. 
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for  others  which  have  not  90  many,  the  whole  number  will 
be  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  .'"* 

The  Rev.  E.  Duke,  in  his  valuable  and  extremely  curious 
"  fjaltt  of  SSoljn  ftalU,"  starts  the  question,  "  whether  the 
English  nomenclature  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase?"  and  he 
decides  that,  notwithstanding  many  of  the  older  surnames 
become  extinct  every  century,  it  is  still  on  the  increase, 
and  he  accounts  for  this  singular  fact  by  the  following 
arguments  :  "  Some  [names]  originated  from  the  influx  of 
foreigners  caused  by  royal  marriages — by  refuge  from  per- 
secutions— by  expatriations  arising  from  revolutions — by 
the  settlement  of  alien  manufacturers;  and  the  names  of 
many  of  these  have  often  been  altered  and  anglicised,  and 
their  posterity  have  in  the  bearing  thereof  become  as  genuine 
Englishmen.  At  other  times  fictitious  names  have  started 
up  and  been  perpetuated  within  our  own  country,  from 
their  adoption,  in  the  removal  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  another,  by  the  criminal  and  by  the  insolvent.f  Another 
increment  of  names  arises  perhaps  from  the  occasional 
settlement  here  of  Americans  and  West  Indians ;  for  it  is  a 
certain  and  curious  fact  that  although  America  was  origi- 
nally peopled  from  this  country,  yet  it  varies  very  essentially 
in  its  nomenclature  from  that  of  England."! 

Our  great  master  of  antiquities,  the  illustrious  Camden, 
was  among  the  first  who  paid  much  attention  to  English 

•   Hist.  Coll.  Arms,  Prelim.  Diss. 

t  See  the  remarks  on  sobriquets  at  the  end  of  my  second  Essay,  for  another 
cause  of  the  multiplication  of  family  names. 

::  Vol.  1.  Notes,  p.  404.  One  reason,  among  others  that  might  be  assigned  for 
this  dissimilarity  is  the  large  intermixture  of  Dutch,  Geiman,  and  French 
families  with  those  of  English  extraction. 


1.. 


5  He  has  an  amusing  and  learned  chapter  on  the 
hi*  '  Remaine*,'  occupying,  in  an  early  edition, 
about  forty-eight  pages  of  that  work.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  English  family  names. 
Camden  comes  Verstegan,  who,  though  leas  accurst, 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  gives  many  useful  hints 
which  serve  greatly  for  the  purpose  of  amplification. 
Among  more  recent  writers,  three  clergymen,   the  Rev. 

iVgge,  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  and  the  Rev.  I 
have  each   added  something  new  in  illustration  of  tbr 
subject.    It  seems  that  various  other  antiquaries  have  been 
labourers  in  the  same  field,  whose  productions  have  never 
seen  the  light.     In  Collet's  '  Relics  of  Literatun- 
-tstc.l  that. 


•  ols,  lbs  saUsoary ,  wa»  rerj  ladsstltoas  In  I 
»nd  in  on*  o(  b*  vasaawoof  MM.  as  ssvs,  bo  bad  lbs  Istoattoa,  torn* 
ttatr  or  slant,  of  isslsg  s  IM  of  «otb  m  won  smwo  aanltalartv 
sMktag  sod  odd,  la  orssr  to  fona  Ibo  foaasaHoa  of  sa  Essay  aaoa 
tko  .object.  A  fnrnd  of  U>  promt  wrltor  as*  goas  asaca  fsrtbn. 
saw  ass  caUoctod  ssvstal  tboassad  mm  aaaws,  whkb  ho  bst  o»rti> 


•.«iewood  also  appears  to  have  done 
something  of  the  same  kind.  He  had  a  most  extensive 
collection,  which  was  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  his  library. 
Imt    which    I    have   not   been  able   to   trace  to  its  final 

l  are  two  manuscripts  on  Surnames  in  the  Harleian 
collection.      The  In  >>.  'Origin  of  Surnames,' 

is  loosely  written  upon  seven  pages.  It  is  a  men  abstract 
from  Camden,  with  scarcely  anything  additional,  except  a 
paragraph  in  which  the  writer  differs  from  that  author. 


Ifi 


(as  it  will  be  seen  that  I  also  do,)  with  respect  to  the 
precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  Surnames  into  England. 
The  second  MS.  No.  4630,  'The  original  or  beginning  of 
Surnames,'  is  likewise  from  Camden,  and  has  only  a 
single  original  paragraph :  of  this  I  have  availed  myself 
at  the  proper  place.  Both  MSS.  form  only  portions  of 
the  volumes  in  which  they  occur. 

Having  thus  mentioned  what  my  predecessors  have 
done,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some  account 
of  my  own  humble  labours.  But  as  they  are  before  the 
reader,  I  shall  content  myself  with  borrowing  the  words  of 
Verstegan  :  "  Because  men  are  naturally  desirous  to  know 
as  much  as  they  may,  and  are  much  pleased  to  under- 
stand of  their  own  offspring  [descent]  which  by  their 
Surnames  may  well  be  discerned,  if  they  be  Surnames  of 
continuance,  I  have,  herein,  as  near  as  I  can,  endeavoured 
myself  to  give  the  courteotts  reader  satisfaction." 

And,  as  I  have  been  actuated  by  this  desire,  I  deem  it 
but  justice  to  myself  to  state,  that  if  I  have  assigned  to 
any  name  a  meaning  that  is  little  complimentary  to  the 
persons  who  happen  to  bear  it,  it  has  been  the  farthest 
from  my  intention  to  inflict  pain  in  the  mind  of  those 
individuals.  So  little  was  this  my  wish  or  my  endeavour 
that  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  one  of  my  chief 
objects  to  investigate  the  etymology  of  many  names  which 
have  generally  been  considered  to  imply  something  low  or 
disgraceful,  and  have  proved,  satisfactorily  I  trust,  that 
they  mean  nothing  that  their  possessors  have  the  slightest 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  Thus,  while  I  have  "  filched" 
no  one  of  his  "  good  name,"  I  have,  I  hope,  been  so  happy 


a*  to  make  many  a  person  upon  better  term*  with  hi*  own 
appellative — which    he    may    hitherto    have    iifiiiainaiad 
'logically)  anything  bat  a  good  one — than  he  hat 
ever  been  before. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  a  light  and  right  plea- 
cant  article,  entitled  '  Soond  and  Senae,'  in  Chambers'* 
lmobaigh  Journal,  I  am  loth  to  loae ;  and  aa  a  more  ap- 
propriate place  for  it»  introduction  haa  not  ouarred  in 
urse  of  the  following  sheet*,  I  give  it  room  here  i 

ha*  girea  pecnliar  rone  to  the  theory  of  the  con- 
nexion of  ouoad  and  sense,  i»  the  fact  that  where  mean 
thing*  an  itpiistaUid  by  word*  which  do  not  soond 
meanly,  thoae  word*  may  be  employed  aa  Proper  Name*, 
or  a*  parta  of  other  word*,  without  conveying  a  mean  in- 
premiou.  On  a  timilar  principle,  mean  thing*  may  be 
represented  by  word*  of  groteaque  aoand  in  oar  own  lan- 
guage, bat  not  in  another:  and  the  words  employed  in 
the  other  language  may  be  uw<l  *«  |>n>|>er  n»me«.  mtlmtit 
appearing  to  u*  at  all  ridieoloa*.  Boo/A  is  paltry  aa  the 
designation  of  a  temporary  shop ;  bat  a*  a  name  it  i*  felt 
to  be  *o  elegant  a*  to  be  frequently  chosen  for  fictitious 
heroes.  ihysfrss,  nothing  aa  a  common  word,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  name*.  The  mme  may  be  eaid  of  Arrow  and 
Taylor.  When  a  slight  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  word  to  it*  purpose  aa  a  proper  name, 

proTement  ia  more  marked.  Steward,  for  instance, 
rises  from  kitchen  to  hall  by  the  change  of  the  d  into  t. 
Dmrwmrd,  apart  from  all  recollection  of  Ha  origin  ia  door- 
wan!,  or  door-keeper,  acquire*  a  tinge  of  rode  sWtesjsth 
century  grandeur.     Hmme,  which  ia  one  of  the  boat  old 
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Scottish  names,  takes  its  origin  from  a  holm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hume  Castle  in  Berwickshire ;  and  it  is  un- 
questionably improved  by  the  change  in  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  So  also  Plantagenet,  which  was  derived 
from  the  word  signifying  broom  in  French,  so  far  from 
depreciating  the  dignity  of  the  royal  race  who  bore  it, 
seems  absolutely  to  give  them  an  additional  grace.  Thus, 
also,  Sack,  who  by  himself  is  a  plain  man  enough,  becomes 
a  gentleman  with  ville  tagged  to  him ;  equally  so  is  Rat, 
with  cliffe.  The  syllables  on  and  slow,  taken  separately, 
are  honest  decent  people;  but  they  seem  instinct  with 
Norman  blood  when  put  together.  Bray  is,  by  itself,  one 
of  the  most  despicable  of  verbs;  brook  is  nothing  parti- 
cular :  see,  however,  what  a  fine,  antique,  chivalrous  sound 
the  two  acquire  as  the  designation  of  Lord  Braybrooke. 
It  seems  to  be  only  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  respec- 
table proper  names,  that  the  original  words  should  not  be 
of  paltry  sound.  Nothing  can  reconcile  the  ear  to  Mr. 
Butter,  Miss  Bairnsfather,  Dr.  Peascod,  or  that  immortal 
firm  of  English  plebeianisms,  Messrs.  Mugs,  Snugs,  and 
Company." 

After  all,  "What's  in  a  name  ?"  "for  neither  the  good 
names  do  grace  the  bad,  neither  doe  evill  names  disgrace 
the  good.  If  names  are  to  be  accounted  good  or  bad,  in 
all  countries  both  good  and  bad  haue  bin  of  the  same  Sur- 
names which  as  they  participate  one  with  the  other  in 
glory,  so  sometimes  in  shame.  Therefore  for  ancestors, 
parentage,  and  names,  as  Seneca  said,  let  every  man  say, 
Fix  ea  nostra  voco.  Time  hath  intermingled  and  confused 
all,  and  wee  are  come  all  to  this  present  by  successive  vari- 
able descents  from  high  and  low;   or  as  hee  saith  more 
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plainely,  the  low  are  descended  from  the  high,  and,  con- 
trariwise, the  high  from  the  low."* 

iily  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  to 
those  gentlemen  who  hare  rendered  me  ssaielancci  in 
bringing  together  the  materials  oat  of  which  this  little 
volume  has  been  composed;  and  first,  my  thanks  are 
especially  doe  to  my  worthy  publisher,  Mr.  John  Russell 
8mith,  who  has  spared  no  pains  in  placing  within  my 
reach  many  valuable  works  (some  of  them  of  considerable 
rantv ),  to  ■  Inch  I  could  not  otherwise  hart  had  cost  wist 
access.  To  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Great-Totham  Hall,  I 
am  indebted  for  a  list  of  upwards  of  1500  of  the  most  sin. 
gular  surnames  in  existence,  which  were  collected  by  that 
gentleman,  and  with  many  of  which  this  publication  is 
"I.  The  reference  to  the  two  manuscript*  in  the 
Museum  I  owe  to  the  Rer.  George  C.  Tomlinson, 
rector  of  Stanghton  in  Huntingdonshire,  whose  polite  and 
unsolicited  kindness  entitles  him  to  my  warmest  aeknow- 
ledgmentK. 
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•    first   Edition  of  this   little  work,   consisting   of 

nearly  nine  hundred  copies,  baring  been  sold  in  a  few 

■oaths,    thr   I'uMuher  baa  railed  upon  me  to  revise  it 

for  a  second.     I  cannot   allow  thin   opportunity  to  pans 

I ■  ring   my  thank*  to  tboae   gentlemen  wbo 

hsve   favoured  me  with  communication*,   and  of  whose 

valual>:  hare   availed    myaelf    for   the   present 

•t    I   Ik-  wanting  in  gratitude  to  I  how 

n  of  the  public  taste,  the  Reviewers,  whose  notices 

of  my  bumble  performance  hare  been,  upon  the  whole, 

moat  flattering.     My   thank*  are  especially  due  to  the 

tors  of  the    '  Literary  Gaicttr'   for  the  K«iHmrr 

manner  in  which   thaw  threw  open  the  ^"ww  of  their 

valuable  Journal,   in  ten  or  twelve  of  its  numbers,  to  the 

discussion  of  the  subject   of  this  volume.      The  corrr- 

leaee  bearing  the  signature  of  B.  A.  Oion.  was  of  a 

|>eculiarly  interesting  character,   and  I  deem  it  the  most 

fortunate  circumstance  connected  with  the  production  of 

tli.    present  Edition,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  open  a 

private  correspondence  with  the  author  of  thoae  letters, 

Esq.  a  gentleman  far  better  qualified  than 

myself    for   etymological    investigations,    and    wbo    haw 

•ted  me  to  inscribe    bis   name*   upon   my 

•  Is  dm  of  i»o  of  Um  iumt  aSattt  I 
Ma*|Mm,«  I  vat  sat  tsjii in  «rmi 
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Dedication  page  as  a  trifling  expression  of  my  gratitude 
for  his  assistance.  I  am  likewise  under  great  obligations 
to  Geo.  Monkland,  Esq.  of  Bath,  who  forwarded  for  my 
use  a  very  curious  classified  list  of  English  Surnames, 
made  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  their  authen- 
ticity, a  feature  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  compilation 
of  such  a  catalogue ;  to  R.  Almack,  Esq.  F.S.A.  of 
Melford;  to  John  Sykes,  Esq.  of  Doncaster;  to  J.  H. 
Fennell,  Esq. ;  and  to  several  other  gentlemen,  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  who,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  forbid  me  the  gratification  of  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  favours. 

With  such  aid,  I  anticipate,  with  some  confidence,  for 
the  present  edition,  a  reception  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
at  least  as  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  that  which  followed 
the  first  appearance  of  the  work.  As  the  Essays  appear 
in  a  considerably  augmented  form,  so  they  afford  additional 
scope  for  criticism.  I  am  far  from  considering  my  work 
complete,  or  all  that  could  be  desired  on  so  curious  a 
subject,  yet  as  "facile  est  inventis  addere,"  I  trust  that 
each  successive  edition  (should  others  be  called  for)  will 
be  a  closer  approximation  to  what  seems  to  me  to  have 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  the  circle  of  our  popular 
antiquarian  literature  —  a  standard  work  on  English 
Family  Nomenclature. 

M.  A.  L. 
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Dm.  Jonxeo*  haa  the  following  definition  of  the  word 

'  The  name  of  the  family  ;  the  name  which  one 

haa  OTer  and  aboTe  the  Chriatiaa  name."   Si  km  ami  iliffiriil 

originally  from  Sin  name. 

"nomrn  patha  additnm  proprio;" 

men  rapt*  nomen  additnm."     Mae-AUmm,  Fitz-UmrHmg, 

Ap  Tudor  and  tttrmmtnton  are  properly  am-  or  siar- 

namee,  and  are  eqaiTalent  to  the  eon  of  Allan,  of  Harding, 

!or,  of  Stephen.     Of  Sun-namce,  Dn  Cange  aaye, 

they  were  at  firat  written  "  mot  in  a  direct  line  after  the 

in   name,    but  ahote  it,    between  the  tinea;"   and 

hence  they  were  called  in  Latin  ScrnANOMiKA,  in  Italian 

SoPRANoscr,  and  in  French  ScB-xoMa.     From  the  laat 

At  Bngliah  term  ia  immediately  derived.     A  Sunname  u, 

therefore,  a  name   superadded   to  the  first  or  Christian 
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name,  to  indicate  the  family  to  which  the  individual  bear- 
ing it  belongg,  as  Edmund  Spenser,  John  Milton,  Alexander 
Pope.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  although  every  smname 
is  a  suRname,  every  suRname  is  not  a  siRname ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  now  scarcely  recognized,  and  the  two 
words  are  used  indiscriminately  by  our  best  writers.* 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  a  single  name  was  suffi- 
cient for  each  individual;  "nomen  olim  apud  omnes  fere 
gentes  simplex/'f  and  that  name  was  generally  invented 
for  the  person,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstances  attending 
his  birth,  or  to  some  personal  quality  he  possessed,  or 
which  his  parents  fondly  hoped  he  might  in  future  pos- 
sess. The  writings  of  Moses  and  some  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  furnish  many  proofs  of  this  remark.  This 
rule  seems  to  have  uniformly  prevailed  in  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  concerning  which  we  have  any  records,  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history.  In  Egypt  we  find  persons 
of  distinction  using  only  one  name,  as  Pharaoh,  Potiphar  ; 
in  Canaan,  Abraham,  Isaac ;  in  Greece,  Diomedes,  Ulysses  ; 
in  Rome,  Romulus,  Remus ;  in  Britain,  Bran,  Caradoc,  &c. 

Nares  says,  names  "were  in  remote  times  commonly 
given  to  mark  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  that  the  children 
so  named  might  five  to  enjoy  the  good  fortune  such  happy 
names  seemed  to  promise :  according  to  the  old  maxim, 
'  Bonum  nomen,  bonum  omen.'  Cicero  used  to  call  such 
names  '  bona  nomina,'  good  names ;  Tacitus,  •  fausta  no- 
mina,'  happy  names.     Plautus  thought  it  quite  enough  to 

*  In  several  of  the  notices  of  the  former  edition  of  this  volume  the  existence 
of  Sire-name,  as  a  word  of  distinct  meaning,  is  called  in  question.  In  the  Literary 
Gazette  much  is  said  on  this  point,  pro  and  con,  by  two  learned  correspondents, 
under  the  signatures  B.  A.  Oxon,  and  G.  (Lit.  Gaz.,  Sept. — Nov.  1842.)  Dr. 
Booth,  and  others,  support  my  opinion,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  retracting. 

I    Puteanus  De  Erycio  Diatr. 
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damn  a  m«n  that  he  bore  the  name  of  Lyco,  which  is  amid 
to  signify,  a  greedy  wolf;  *  and  Liry  call*  the  name  A  trim 
I  mlx-r  '  abominaudi  ominia  nomen,'  a  name  of  horrible 
portent.  I'm*  JBncas  may  certainly  be  considered  one  of 
thoae  kmppy  name*  which  Plato  recommends  all  people  to 
be  careful  to  aelect.f  and  .Eneas  moat  hare  had  aa  great  a 
right  to  call  himself  by  it  aa  any  peraona  einee  to  call 
themselves  by  the  names  of  Victor,  Fauatua,  Fehx. 
Probns,  *«-.,  which  were  certainly  chosen  a*  name*  of 
arorable  omen,  according  to  the  maxim  abort,  and  the 
saying  of  I'anormitan,  '  ex  bono  nomine  oritur  bona  ptw> 
sumpn 

tint  approach  to  the  modern  system  of  notaenda- 
assumption  of  the  name  of  one's  aims 
i"  adili  »n  proper  name,  as  Caleb  the  son  of 

Je|>lmnurh,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Melchi  ben  Addi  (that 
is,  Melchi  the  son  of  Addi).  lease,  raw  Aa.caAo*.  Aa.ioXo. 
ro»  EswsXpsv,  Icarus  the  son  of  Dsedalus,  Daedalus  the 
son  of  Eupalmus.  Sometimes  the  adjunct  tipwaatJ  the 
eawarry  or  pn/emim  of  the  bearer,  sometimes  some  a*> 
efifaac*  or  blemuh  ;  as  Herodotus  of  HaUearnamu,  Poly- 
cletes  tK*  Sculptor.  Diogenes  far  Caw,  or  Dionysius  the 
Tyra, 

Another  early   species  of  surnominal  adjunct   is  the 


Wkst  hmldmtmm  til  f. 
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epithet  great,  as  Alexander  the  Great;  with  words  ex- 
pressive of  other  qualities— concerning  which  the  author 
just  quoted  says :  "  There  are  some  significant  titles, 
names,  and  attributes,  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  as  for 
instance,  Alfred  the  Great,  for  great  he  was  ;  but  as  to 
Canute  the  Great  I  doubt :  his  speech  to  his  courtiers  on 
the  sea-shore  had  certainly  something  sublime  in  it,  and 
seems  to  bespeak  the  union  of  royalty  and  wisdom,  but 
Voltaire  will  not  allow  that  he  was  great  in  any  other  re- 
spect than  that  he  performed  great  acts  of  cruelty.  Edmund 
Iron-side,  I  suppose,  was  correct  enough,  if  we  did  but 
understand  the  figure  properly  (for  as  to  his  really  having 
an  iron  side,  I  conclude  no  one  fancies  it  to  have  been 
so,  though  there  is  no  answering  for  vulgar  credulity). 
Harold  Harefoot  betokened,  no  doubt,  a  personal  blemish 
or  some  extraordinary  swiftness  of  foot.  Among  the  kings 
of  Norway  there  was  a  Bare-foot !  William  Rufus  was 
probably  quite  correct,  as  indicative  of  his  red  head  of 
hair,  or  rather  head  of  red  hair.  Henry  the  First  was,  I 
dare  say,  for  those  times,  a  Beau  Clerc,  or  able  scholar. 
Richard  the  First  might  very  properly  be  called,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  his  brother  John  quite 
as  properly,  though  to  his  shame  literally,  rather  than 
figuratively,  Lack-land.  Edward  Long-shanks  cannot  be 
disputed,  since  a  sight  was  obtained  of  his  body  not  very 
long  ago,  but  at  the  least  467  years  after  his  death,  and 
which,  from  a  letter  in  my  possession,  written  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  who  measured  the  body, 
appeared  to  be  at  that  remote  period  six  feet  two  inches 
long."*     I  fully  agree  with  the  facetious  author  of  this 

•  Heraldic  Anom.  vol.  1.  p.  107- 
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passage,  that  these  should  be  denominated 
rather  than  surname*.  The  uune  writer,  (peaking  of  the 
adjunct  naed  by  the  Norman  William,  assign*  to  it  the 
tioa  of  Spelman,  which  differ*  from  that  in  general 
acceptation  :  "  Conqncstor  dicitur  qui  Anglia  tommtimril, 
i.  e.  aequinrit  (purchaaed)  non  quod  *ubegit;  .  .  .  hen 
•freeing,"  be  humorously  adds,  "  with  the  good  old  women 
who  attended  William'*  birth,  and  who  having  quite  a 
struggle  with  the  new-born  brat  to  get  out  of  bis  clenched 
fiat  a  parcel  of  »traw*  he  happened  to  catch  hold  of  (hi* 
mother,  perhaps,  being  literally  in  the  itr—t),  made  them 
•ay  in  the  way  of  prophecy,  that  he  would  be  a  great  ac- 
quirer 

While  thna  digressing  on  royal  surname*.  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remind  the  reader  that  more  antient  monarch* 
had  their  characteristic  epithet*  :  thus  in  Rome,  Tarquinina 
i«,  Antoninus  Piu* ;  and  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpbus,  Ptolemy  Bpiphane*.  I  may  also  mention  that 
France  hat  had  it.  Charles  Ik*  Bald,  Louis  Ike  St» 
Charles  saw  Simple.  9f*<  LowM  iktQmmrrU. 

tome,  and  Philip  Ike  Fmir.  The  house  of  Valoia  recounts 
—song  its  sovereign*  the  faTorable  name*  of  tke  Good,  Ik* 
Wit*.  Ik*  lletl-betoeed,  Ik*  l,rloriou*,  *c.  The  Bourbons 
have  had  two  Gremt,  one  Jmtl,  one  JF*U-Mo9*J,  and  one 
Lotytd-for.f 

But  to  return :  as  society  advanced  in  refinement,  partly 
liony,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  distinction,!   otkrr 


•  i*M- 
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names  came  into  common  use.  Thus  among  the  Romans, 
three  names,  and  sometimes  four  or  even  five,  were  used 
by  a  single  person.  The  first  of  these  was  called  the  pra- 
nomen,  answering  to  our  Christian  name.  This  name  ori- 
ginally characterized  the  individual ;  thus  the  first  Faber 
(like  the  French  le  Fevre,  and  our  own  Smith)  was  no 
doubt  an  artificer  in  iron  or  wood,  while  the  primitive 
Agricola  (like  the  first  of  the  French  Fermiers,  and  of  our 
English  family  of  the  Farmers)  was,  in  like  manner,  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  Their  second  name,  called  nomen,  had 
a  close  analogy  to  the  term  clan  as  used  in  Scotland,  and 
was  given  to  all  the  branches  of  a  common  stock.  The 
cognomen,  or  third  name,  indicated  that  particular  part  of 
the  race  or  tribe  to  which  the  person  belonged.  Thus  in 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  corresponded  to  our 
John,  Thomas,  William  ;  Cornelius  was  the  generic  name 
or  term  of  clanship;  while  Scipio  conveyed  the  infor- 
mation that  that  particular  Publius  belonged  to  the 
family  of  one  Scipio,  who  acquired  his  name  from  his 
piety  in  leading  about  his  blind  and  crippled  father, 
to  whom  he  thus  became,  figuratively,  a  scipio  or 
staff.  The  names  Africanus,  Germanicus,  &c,  bestowed 
upon  military  magnates  for  conquests  in  Africa,  Germany, 
&c,  became,  in  like  manner,  second  and  honorary  cog- 
nomina  or  agnomina. 

Modern  nations  have  adopted  various  methods  of  distin- 
guishing families.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  employed 
the  «>ename  with  Mac,  and  hence  our  Macdonalds  and 
Macartys,  meaning  respectively  the  son  of  Donald  and  of 
Arthur.  The  Irish  had  the  practice  (probably  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  ages)  of  prefixing  Oy  or  0',  signifying 
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gnmdmm*  as  O'Hara,  O'Neale ;  a  form  still  retained  in 
many  Hibernian  surname*.  Many  of  the  Irian  alao  use 
Mae.  According  to  the  following  distich,  the  title*  Mmt 
and  Cf  are  not  merely  what  the  logicians  call  srririants, 
bat  altogether  eaetotisl  to  the  very  being  and  anhatanca  of 
an  Irishman: — 


'  Par  Mae  ataaa  O,  ta  mw  wewasrai  Ram 
HU  daobw  iiaijlM,  aaUaa  Hitarao*  adast.' 


which  has  been  translated — 


M.t.ndO. 

I  YawH  always  .saw 

Trw  Irtoaawa  lory  a 
Fee  If  they  lack 
Both  O  and  Mac, 

No  Iitaaawja  an  they."t 


FSBjFj 


The  old  Normans  prefixed  to  their  names  the  wor 
a  corruption  of  Pics,  and  that  dented  from  the  Latin 
./oerf.  The  peasantry  of 
Raaaia,  who  are  some  eauUiiea  behind  the  same  daws  in 
other  countries,  affix  the  termination  -witz  (which  seems 
to  hart  some  affinity  to  the  Norman  Pita)  to  their  name*  ; 
thus,  Pater  PrnmkxeiU,  for  Peter  the  son  of  Paol.  The 
Pole*  employ  «ry  in  the  same  sense,  as  James  Petrortiy. 
James  the  sun  of  Peter.  The  Biacayana  adopt  a  similar 
method,  and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  this  seems  to  hare 
been  in  nearly  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  the  moat  obriooa, 
and  therefore  the  moat  customary,  way  of  forming  second. 


It  to  ntolil  la  Ukt  Hi)r1ni««H  riirt—iH  ikM  as  nll| I  Scotia* 

mm**  to ask*  Us  am  of  I 


Mom  of  »  anfc< 
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or  8ur-names.  The  most  singular  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  is  found  among  the  Arabians,  -who  use  their 
father's  name  without  a  fore-name,  as  Aven  Pace,  Aven 
Rois,  the  son  of  Pace,  the  son  of  Rois. 

In  Sweden,  hereditary  surnames  are  said  to  have  been 
unknown  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. At  a  much  later  period  no  surnames  were  used  in 
Wales,  beyond  ap,  or  son,  as  David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap 
Rhys,  Griffith  ap  Roger,  John  ap  Richard,  now  very  natu- 
rally corrupted  into  Powell,  Price,  Prodger,  and  Pritchard. 
To  a  like  origin  may  be  referred  a  considerable  number  of 
the  surnames  beginning  with  P  and  B  now  in  use  in 
England,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Price,  Pum- 
phrey,  Parry,  Probert,  Probyn,  Pugh,  Penry ;  Bevan, 
Bithell,  Barry,  Benyon,  and  Bowert.  A  more  antient  form 
than  ap  is  hab.  This  or  vap  constantly  occurs  in  char- 
ters of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  was  not  unusual, 
even  but  a  century  back,  to  hear  of  such  combinations  as 
Evan-ap-Griffith-ap-David-ap-Jenkin,  and  so  on  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  generation,  so  that  an  individual  carried 
his  pedigree  in  his  name.  The  following  curious  descrip- 
tion of  a  Welshman  occurs  15  Hen.  VII:  "  Morgano 
Philip  alias  dicto  Morgano  vap  David  vap  Philip."  The 
church  of  Llangollen  in  Wales  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap-Clyndawg-ap-Cowrda-ap-Cara- 
doc-Freichfras-ap-Llynn-Merim-ap-  Einion-  Yrth-ap  -  Cuned- 
da-Wledig,*  a  name  that  casts  that  of  the  Dutchman, 
Inkvervankodsdorspanckinkadrachdern,  into  the  shade.  To 
burlesque  this  ridiculous  species  of  nomenclature,  some 
wag  described  cheese  as  being 

*  Recreative  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 
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"  A  Jam',  own  coa*ln-fwm*n  by  It*  birth. 
Aj>  Curd.-*k>-Milk-*p-Cow-*l>-Ur*».-«i>-  Carta!" 

Tlu-  following  anecdote  wm  related  to  me  by  a  native 
of  Wale*  :  "  An  Eng liahman,  riding  one  dark  night  among 
the  mountain*,  heard  a  cry  of  distress,  proceeding  aji|» 
from  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  a  ratine  near  the 
highway,  and,  on  liitcuing  more  attentively,  heard  the 
word*,  'Help,  maxtir,  help!*  in  a  Toice  truly  Cambrian, 
what,  who  are  yon  V  inquired  the  traveller. 
JnikiN  ap-dnrtithau-Robin-ap-Williain-ap-Rt-es-ap-Evan," 
was  the  reaponae.  '  Laxy  felU,<rs  that  ye  be,'  rejoined  the 
Englishman,  letting  spurs  to  hia  hone,  '  to  lie  rolling  in 
that  hole,  ktdf  a  dozen  of  yes  why  in  the  name  of  common 
aenae  don't  ye  help  on*  another  out !' 

•  requency  of  rach  namea  aa  Davie*,   Harris,  Jones, 
m»  has  often  been  remarked,  and  ia  to  be  accounted 

•  lie  u«e  of  the  father'*  name  in  the  genitive  eaae,  the 
■M  bring  understood;  thu»  David'*  ton  became  Darts, 

I  ton    Harris,   John's  eon  Jonee,  and  Evan's  aon 
Burnt.     It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  about  forty  years 

h<-  Monmouth  and  Brecon  militia  contained  no  lean 
than  thirty  six  Jitkn  Joneses. 

Even  the  jrentry  •<(  WsJm   Imiiv    no   hereditary  .iirnsni.-, 

ury  the  Eighth.  That  monarch,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  heraldic  matter*,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  heads  of  Welsh  familiea  to  conform  to  the 
usage  long  before  adopted  by  the  English,  aa  more  conats- 
h  their  rauk  and  dignity.  Some  families  accord- 
ingly made  their  existing  si/mamr*  stationary,  while  a  few 
adopted  the  surnames  of  English  families  with  whom  they 
were  allied,  as  the  ancestors  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  thus 

2» 
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exchanged  Williams  for  Cromwell,    which  thenceforward 
they  uniformly  used.* 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  usages  of  various  nations 
with  respect  to  second  names,  let  us  next  trace  the  history 
of  the  practice  of  adopting  hereditary  or  family  names  in 
our  own  country. 


*  Vide  Noble's  Home  of  Cromwell.  Other  authentic  instances  of  the  adoption 
of  stationary  surnames  by  great  families  may  be  found  by  referring  lo  the  fol- 
lowing works : 

(Williami  of  Abercamlais.)    Jones's  Brecon,  iii.  Km. 

(Herbert,  Lord  of  Blealevenny.)    Mon.  Ang.  17,  134. 

[Herbert  of  Llanowell.)     Coxe's  Monmouth,  421. 
It  may  he  observed  that  several  Norman  families  who  settled  in  Wales,  left  their 
original  surnames,  and  conformed  to  the  mode  of  the  country  ;  thus  the  Boleyns 
took  the  name  of  Williams. 
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ESSAY   II. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   SCENAMBS. 

The  salient   Bhtona  generally  used  out  name  only  : 

sometimes,    but  very  rarely,   they  added  another  in   the 

'  mannnr  of  a  Roman  cognomen,   as  Anrelioa  Jmkr*m*t, 

The  Saxons  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  imiiaaM  ihfi  termi- 
nation  imo,  signifying  offspring,  as,  for  instance,  Dtmhit§ 
"j,  Brotrniiu/,  Hilling,  meaning napectmry,  4*mn 
avoir,  dark  or  tmentf,  and  wkitt  or  fmr,  offspring.  Mora 
usually  this  termination  was  added  to  the  father's  name, 
"  aa  Ceonred  Ceolwalding,  Ceotwald  Cuthing,  Cuth  Cotb- 
wining,  i.  e.  Ceonred  the  soune  of  Ceolwald  ;  Ceolwald 
aonne  of  Cuth ;  Cuth  sonne  of  Cuth  win.  William  of 
Malmabvy  notes  that  the  sonne  of  Edgar  was  called 
■dealing,  and  the  aonne  of  Edmund,  Edmnnding."* 
The  difference  between  this  species  of  names  and  the  sur- 
names now  in  use  is  great,  for  while  the  former  were 
restricted  to  the  immediate  issue  of  a  single  individual,  the 
latter  are  swaerie  terms,  including  all  the  ramifications  of  s 
family,  bowerer  numerous  or  widely  spread.  The  aatient 
practice  seems  (especially  in  such  names  aa  denote  phy- 
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sical  or  mental  qualities)  preferable  to  the  modern,  because 
such  qualities  are  not  in  their  nature  hereditary.  Of  this 
latter  remark  (were  it  not  matter  of  common  observation) 
every  one  must  have  noticed  many  ludicrous  proofs  in  the 
most  familiar  surnames.  For  instance,  a  tall  man  bears, 
perad  venture,  the  name  of  Short,  while  the  most  weakly 
person  of  your  acquaintance  is  called  Mr.  Strong.  Mr. 
Meek  is,  perhaps  from  his  passionate  temper,  the  terror  of 
his  family,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Bright  is  the  dullest 
man  in  every  company.  In  like  manner  a  pale  visage  may 
accompany  the  name  of  Blackman,  and  the  complexion  of 
a  Spaniard,  that  of  Lillywhite.  Mr.  Friend  is  perchance 
your  deadliest  foe,  and  Miss  Pretty  the  plainest  personage 
in  your  neighbourhood.  Similar  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced almost  ad  infinitum,  did  the  occasion  require  it  ;* 
my  object  is  merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of  adopting, 
as  the  stationary  name  of  a  family,  a  designation,  which, 
however  applicable  to  the  person  who  first  bore  it,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  consistently  employed  by 
all  his  posterity.  In  point  of  convenience,  however,  the  here- 
ditary method  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  other. 

The  Saxons  sometimes  bestowed  honorable  appellations 
on  those  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  the  performance 
of  any  gallant  action,  like  the  Roman  Cognomina.  Every 
person  conversant  with  the  history  of  those  times  will  call 
to  mind  that  England  was  much  infested  with  wolves,  and 
that  large  rewards  were  given  to  such  as  were  able,  by 
force  or  stratagem,  to  subdue  them.  To  kill  a  wolf  was 
to  destroy  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  to  confer  a  benefit  on 

*  While  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  public 
mind  was  horrified  by  one  of  the  most  inhuman  murders  on  record,  committed 
by  a  villain  named  Good  ! 
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Nasty.  Ik-nee  several  Saxon  proper  names,  ending  in 
ulpA  and  wot/,  a>  BiddulpA,  the  wolf-killer,*  or  more  pro- 
'•  wolf-compeller,"  and  some  others  ;f  hot  these, 
■sang  the  common  people  at  least,  did  not  descend  from 
father  to  son  in  the  manner  of  modern  surnames. 

It  mar  be  remarked  em  pa— ami,  that  the  fore-names  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  characterised  by  a  beautiful  signifi- 
cancy  and  simplicity.  As  many  of  these  were  afterwards 
adopted  as  family  names,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  digu- 
ing a  little  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  them,  illustrative  of 
this  obserrution. 

victorious  or  winning  all.  CamJ.   All-i..  I 

Alfred,  all-peace. 
Atdrtd,  all-reverend  fear.   Camtd. 
Btdt,  he  that  prayeth  ;  s  devout  man.  Cmmd. 
BotoipA,  help-ship. 
Cutkbert,  bright  in  knowledge. 
Edmtmmd,  truth-mouth  ;  a  speaker  of  truth. 
Edward,  truth-keeper  ;  s  faithful  man. 
Frederick,  rich  in  peace. 
Goddard,  honored  of  (. 
Godwin,  beloved  of  God.     rente*. 
(„„,./ 

<ji*t,  horse,  and  by  a  figure  of  speech  horse  siss. 
Kenard,  kind  disposition.  Camd.     Elsewhere  I  have  as- 
signed a  widely  different  etymology. 
Leofiein,  win-love. 

,  vol.  UL  f  am      Than  ■  *  pwUa  calM  SoWolf*  lo 


Th.  BSBSB  limuutt  o  ..>»  mor»  i 
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Osbern,  (house-bairn,)  house-child.  Camd.  See  anecdote 

in  the  Essay  on  Historical  Surnames. 
Ranulph,  (now  Randall,)  fair-help. 
Richard,  richly  honored. 
Richer,  powerful  in  the  army. — Herric,  says  Camden,  is 

the  same  name  reversed  ;  hence  our  modern  surname, 

Her  rick. 
Raymund,  quiet  peace. 
Thurstan,  most  true  and  trusty.   Camd.  (?) 
Walwin,  (whence  our  modern  surnames,   Yaldwin  and 

Gawen,)  a  conqueror. 


No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  introduction  of 
hereditary  surnames  into  England,  as  personal  sobriquets 
were  known  from  an  early  period  of  the  Heptarchy.  That 
the  old  termination  ing  was  gradually  rejected  from  names, 
and  that  of  son  substituted  for  it  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries,  is  evident  from  documents  of  that  period;  and 
I  see  no  valid  reason  why  such  names  as  Herdingson, 
Swainson,  Cerdicson,  were  not  hereditary,  as  well  as  our 
more  recent  Thompson  and  Williamson.  I  am  aware  that 
Camden  and  all  our  antiquaries  since  his  days  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  surnames,  of  the  hereditary  kind,  were 
not  known  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  yet 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  presumption  if,  by 
and  bye,  I  offer  a  few,suggestions  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  not  altogether  unknown  before  that  epoch. 

Camden  says,  "  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000,  (that 
we  may  not  minute  out  the  time)  surnames  became  to  be 
taken  up  in  France ;  and  in  England  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  or  else  a  very  little  before,  vnder  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  was  all  Frenchified This 
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will  *eeme  strange  to  mm  Englishmen  and  Scottishmen, 

.  hkc  the  Arcadian*,  thinke  their  surname*  m  antient 

as  the  moone,  or  at  the  least  to  reach  many  an  age  beyond 

the  Conquest.*     But  they  which  thinke  it  mo«t  strange,  (I 

•peake  ruder  correction,)  I  doubt  they  will  hardly  fnde 

any  turname  trkteh  defended  to  posterity  before  that  time: 

neither  haue  they  scene  (I  fcare)   amy  deede  or  donatio* 

before  the  Conquest,  but  momgned  nth 

mmm    without    wnfaM,     in    thii 

i  Esdrrdus  coofirmani.     Jfp  Ego  Kdmwnc 

•fi  Ego  Sigarioa  concluai.      •{•  Ego  Oifrtaaas 


.'rent  antiquary  declare*  that  both  he  and  divert  of 
his  friends  had  "  pored  and  pasted  rpoa  many  an  old 
record  and  evidence"  for  the  purpose  of  finding  hereditary 
■mi  nam.  -  bwf  irst,  without  iucces» ;  what  then 

would  In-  lisvc  said  to  a  document  like  the  following,  coa- 
Uuniiigthe  •obstanceof  a  grant  from  Thorold  of  BnckenhaJe, 
ucolnshire,   of  the  manor  of    Spalding,   to 
Wulgate,  abbot  of  Croylaod,  dated  1051,  the  I  Oth  year  of 
•  «sor,    and    fifteen    yean    before  the 

"  I  have  given  to  God  and  St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland,  Ac. 
all  my  manor  aitaaU  near  the  parochial  church  of  the  same 
town,  with  all  the  lands  and  tranaaHi,  rcata  and  service*. 
Ac.  which  1  hold  in  the  same  manor,  Ac.  with  all  the 
appen.i  Igrin,  my  reeve,  (prarpoaitum  menm,) 

and  ln«  whole  srquell,  with  all  the  goods  and  chattels  which 


•JSjpsfSsHathla*. 
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he  hath  in  the  same  town,  fields  and  marshes.  Also 
Harding,  the  smith,  (fahrum,)  and  his  whole  sequell.  Also 
Lefstan,  the  carpenter,  (carpentarium,)  and  his  whole 
sequell,  &c.  Also  Ryngulf  the  first,  (primum,)  and  his 
whole  sequell,  &c.  Also  Elstan,  the  fisherman,  (piscatorem,) 
and  his  whole  sequell,  &c.  Also  Gunter  Liniet,  and 
his  whole  sequell,  &c.  Also  Onty  Grimkelson,  &c. 
Also  Turstan  Dubbe,  &c.  Also  Algar,  the  Mack,  (nigrum,) 
&c.  Also  Edric,  the  son  of  Siward,  (filium  Siwardi,)  &c. 
Also  Osmund,  the  miller,  (molendinarium,)  &c.  Also 
Besi  Tuk,  &c.  Also  Elmer  de  Pincebeck,  &c.  Also 
Gouse  Gamelson,  &c."  with  the  same  clauses  to  each  as 
before.* 

Now  while  the  terms  reeve,  smith,  carpenter,  the  first, 
fisher,  the  black,  miller,  &c.  applied  respectively  to  Colgrin, 
Harding,  Lefstan,  &c.  are  merely  personal  descriptions; 
Liniet,  Dubbe,  Tuk,  de  Pincebeck,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  settled  surnames.  The  same  distinction  is  observable 
between  'Edric,  the  son  of  Siward,'  and  Grimkelson  and 
Gamelson.  Indeed  some  of  these  surnames  are  yet  re- 
maining amongst  us,  as  Dubbe,  Tuk,  Liniet,  and  Pincebeck 
— now  spelt  Dubb,  Tuck,  Linney  and  Pinchbeck,  a  fact 
which  I  think  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  were  hereditary 
at  the  time  when  the  deed  of  gift  above  recited  was  made. 

This  document  is  also  opposed  to  another  opinioii  pre- 
valent among  antiquaries,  namely,  that  surnames  were 
assumed  by  the  aristocracy  long  before  the  commonalty 
took  them.  Here  we  see  that  the  bondmen  or  churls  of 
the  Lincolnshire  sheriff  used  them,  at  a  period  when  many 
of  the  landed  proprietors  had  no  other  designation  than  a 
Christian  name. 

*  See  the  entire  deed  in  Gough's  History  of  Croyland  Abbey.    (A pp.  p.  29.) 
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A  great  many  surnames  occur  in  Domesday  book ; 
(Camden  says,  they/rtf  occur  there.)  Some  of  theae  are 
local,  a*  I)e  Grey,  de  Ftrmm,  tfOily;  aome  patromv- 

at  Kichardus  JSIiiu  GisleSerti ;  and  otbera  orriciAL 
or  reoraaiONAL,  aa  Oulielmoa  Cumrranm,  (the  cham- 
berlain,) Radulphua  Venator,  (the  hunter,)  Gialebertus 
Coeut,  (the  cook,)  4c.  Ac.  "  But  rery  many,"  aa  Camden 
remarks,  "(occur)  with  their  Chrutian  namea  only,  aa 
w,  Eiutaekiu*,  Baldrinu."     It  ia  to  be  ob- 

that  thoae  with  angle  namea  are  "noted  hut  in 
•rery  shire,  aa  men  of  least  account,"  and  aa  tub-tenants. 
Here  a  query  arises.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  because 
many  namea  are  given  in  the  single  form,  that  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  belonged  had  only  one '.  I  think 
not ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  Camden  and  others  assert 
on  the  subject,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  hereditary 
surname*  wan  mmttimm  Mad  Mm  the  OomfNtt. 

len't  remark,  that  theae  tingle-named  gentry  come 
"  last  in  cirry  shire,"  strengthens  my  supposition.  It  ia 
probable  that  their  inferiority  of  rank  waa  the  cauee  of  the 
non-insertion  of  the  second,  or  ear-name.  We  moat  not 
forget  that  many  of  theae  "  men  of  least  account,"  were  of 
the  conquered  Bason  race,  who  would  be  treated  with  aa 

t-retnony  in  their  namea  aa  in  anything  else.  Do 
not  modern  usages  with  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of 
inferior*  support  this  idea?      We  rarely  speak  of  our  eu- 

withmit  the  double  or  triple  designation:  Lord 
Se-eW  In   SmeA-a-ome,   or   Mr.    Tkit-or-Tkmt, 

while  the  tingle  namea  .SWA,  Brxmm,  Jonee,  and  Aootasoa, 
suffice  for  persons  of  lower  grade.  I  will  venture  to  nay 
that  one  half  of  the  meet  ere  and  mistress**  of  houses  in 
large  town*  do  not  even  anew  more  than  one  of  the  two 
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names  borne  by  their  servants,  some  accustoming  them- 
selves to  command  them  exclusively  by  their  Christian 
names,  others  as  exclusively  using  their  surnames.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  readers  will  regard  all  this  as  in- 
conclusive gossip,  but  having  hazarded  an  opinion,  I  am 
unwilling  to  leave  anything  unsaid  that  could  be  said  in 
support  of  it. 

The  manors  of  Ripe  and  Newtimber,  in  Sussex,  are  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  as  having  been,  before  the  Conquest, 
the  estates,  respectively,  of  Cane  and  of  JElfech.  Now  these 
names  are  still  found  in  the  county  as  surnames;  the 
former  under  its  antient  orthography,  and  the  latter  under 
that  of  Elphiek  ;  but  were  these  ever  used  as  Christian 
names  ?  iElfech  may  be  the  same  with  Alphage,  a  Saxon 
fore-name  ;  but  Cane  was  certaiidy  never  so  used.  By  the 
bye,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  name  of  Cane  is 
still  borne  by  two  respectable  farmers  at  Ripe,  in  which 
neighbourhood,  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt,  their  ancestors  have 
dwelt  from  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  and  all  bearing  the 
same  monosyllabic  designation  :  an  honour  which  few  of  the 
mighty  and  noble  of  this  land  can  boast ! 

It  would  however  be  preposterous  to  imagine  that  sur- 
names universally  prevailed  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century : 
we  have  overwhelming  evidence  that  they  did  not ;  and 
must  admit  that  although  the  Norman  Conquest  did  much 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  using  them,  it  was  long  before 
they  became  very  common.  All  I  am  anxious  to  establish 
is,  that  the  occasional  use  of  surnames  in  England  dates 
beyond  the  ingress  of  the  Normans. 

Surnames  were  taken  up  in  a  very  gradual  manner  by 
the  great,  (both  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent,)  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.    By  the  middle 
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of  the  twelfth,  however,  it  appears  that  they  were  (in  the 
estimation  of  aome)  ntccsssry  appendages  to  famihea  of 
rank,  tu  distinguish  them  from  thoae  of  meaner  extraction. 
We  hare  an  instance  of  thia  in  the  wealthy  heireaa  of  the 
powerful  Baron  r'itx-Hamon'a  making  the  want  of  a  sur- 
u  Robert,  natural  son  of  King  Henry  the  First,  an 
ii»  to  hi*  marriage  with  her.  The  lady  ia  repre- 
sented aa  aaying : 

ft  torn  to  mt  great  shanu, 

Co  t).ibt  a  loio  hutboutrn  hts  ttoa  n.inu  '.* 

when  the  monarch,  to  remedy  the  defect,  gare  him  the 
— ~— —  of  Fin-Roy  ;  a  designation  which  haa  been  grren 
at  several  subsequent  perioda  to  the  illegitimate  progeny 
of  u.,r  kiMirv 

unsettled  state  of  surnames  in  those  early  times  rrn- 
■\  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  family 
;  the  thirteenth  century.     In  Cheshire,  a  county  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  resident  families  of  great 
was  Tery  usual  for  younger  branches  of  a 
laying  aside  the  name  of  their  father,  to  take  their 
name  from  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  thus  in  three 
descents  as  many  surnames  are  found  in  the  same  family. t 
This  remark  may  be  forcibly  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
early  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Fits-Hugh,  which  name  did 
not  settle  down  as  a  fixed  appellatiTe  until  the  time  of 
Edwanl  III.     Thus  we  read 


•    K..b»tt  sf  1.1.  u.  .,;<-,. 

t  via*  lj«»i  chchu..  psr.tKiw  t—y  —  cissesi »■ 
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Bardolph, 

Akaris  Fitz-Bardolph, 

Hervey  Fitz-Akaris, 

Henry  Fitz-Hervey, 

Randolph  Fitz-Henry, 

Henry  Fitz-Randolph, 

Randolph  Fitz-Henry, 

Hugh  Fitz-Randolph, 

Henry  Fitz-Hugh, 
which  last  was  created  a  baron,  assuming  that  name  as  his 
title,  and  giving  it  permanence  as  a  family  appellative.* 
When  there  were  several  sons  in  one  family,  instances  are 
found  where  each  brother  assumed  a  different  surname. 
There  is  another  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  pedigrees  of 
families,  arising  from  the  loose  orthography  which  obtained 
up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  later.  Mr.  Marklandf 
mentions  having  seen  a  document  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  four  brothers,  named  Rugely,  spell  their  names 
in  as  many  different  ways.  Dr.  Chandler  notices  the  name 
of  Waynflete  in  seventeen  modes  of  orthography,  and 
Dugdale,  in  his  MS.  Collections  respecting  the  family  of 
Mainwaring,  of  Peover,  co.  Chester,  has  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  variations  of 
that  single  name,  all  drawn  from  authorized  documents. 
It  might  be  conjectured  (adds  Mr.  Markland)  that  these 
variations  were  intentional,  could  any  probable  motive  be 
assigned  for  such  a  practice.  J 

•  Halle  of  John  Halle,  vol.  l.p.  10.  t  Archscologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  108. 

t  I  have  little  doubt  that  what  we  now  regard  as  irregularities  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  our  ancestors  were  by  them  considered  ornamental ;  a  species  of  taste 
"somewhat  akin  to  the  fastidiousness  in  modern  composition,  which  as  stu- 
diously rejects  the  repetition  of  words  and  phrases." 
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It  lias  been  asserted  that  an  act  of  parliament  waa  passed 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second  for  enforcing  the  prac- 
tice of  using  surnames,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
nttftty  led  the  common  people  to  adopt  them.     Before 
.quest  there  was,  in  moat  cases,  sufficient  vanety  in 
nstian  names;  but  the  Normans,  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  scripture  names,  introduced  so  great  a  number 
of  Johns,  Jameses,  and  Peters,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or 
nturirs  surnames  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  distinction. 

These  surnames  were  of  a  very  loose  kind,  as  is  appa- 

>m  th<  following  list  of  persons  who  were  living  about 

I,   (13  Idw.  III.)  taken  principally  from  the 

il  over  the  Water 
Wilham  at  Bysbope  Gate 

Jolu-s  q'dam  e'viena  Bog.  Leneydeyman 

.«  vicarii  eccl 
Agnes,  the  Pr'sts  • 
Jones  at  the  Castle  Gate 
Joins  in  the  Lane 
J<>!  -  tide 

itte  the  Bell 
Joht-s  of  the  Gir 
Thomas  in  the  Willow. 
■  rtico 
am  of  London-bridge. 
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About  this  time  (to  speak  generally)  the  surnames  of  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks  began  to  descend  from  father  to 
son  ;  but  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  was  much  confusion  in  family  names.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  same  person  bore  different  surnames  at  different 
periods.  Thus,  a  person  who  in  1406  describes  himself  as 
William,  the  son  of  Adam  Emmotson,  calls  himself,  in  1416, 
William  Emmotson.  Another  person  who  is  designated 
John,  the  son  of  William,  the  son  of  John  de  Hunshelf, 
appears  soon  after  as  John  Wilson.  Other  names,  such 
as  Willielmus-Johnson-Wilkinson,  Willielmus-Adamson- 
Magotson,  and  Thomas-Henson-Magot,  prevail  about  this 
period.* 

The  following  address  to  the  populace,  at  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  serves  still  further  to 
illustrate  the  state  in  which  the  family  nomenclature  of 
the  humbler  classes  stood  in  the  fifteenth  century: 

IT  A  voyd  sers !     And  lete  me  lord  the  bischop  come 

And  syt  in  the  court,  the  laws  for  to  doo  ; 
And  I  schal  gon  in  this  place,  them  for  to  somowne ; 

The  that  ben  in  my  book,  the  court  ye  must  come  to. 

If  I  warne  you  her,'  all  abowte, 
That  I  somown  you,  all  the  rowte, 
Loke  ye  fayl,  for  no  dowte, 

At  the  court  to  "  per"  (appear). 

Both  John  Jurdon'  and  Geffrey  Gyle 
Malkyn  Mylkedoke  and  fayre  Mabyle, 
Stevyn  Sturdy,  and  Jack-AT-TBE  Style, 
And  Sawdyr  Sadeler. 

IF  Thorn  Tynker'  and  Betrys  Bei.ee 
Peyrs  Potter,  and  Whatt-AT-THE- Welle, 
Symme  Smal-feyth,  and  Kate  Keele, 

And  Bertylmew  the  Bocher  (butcher). 

•  Penny  Cyclopedia. 
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I   .«ili«,  and  ColrtlCum, 
Gylle  Kittic  and  nra  Jan* 
Fowl*  Powtsb',  and  P(ar)nel  Paixg, 

And  Pheiypp  la*  good  Futcnn. 

V  Cok  r»4x»,  and  Davy  Dav-oirr 
Lam  l.rra.  aad  Letyc*  Ltttl-tbc»t, 
MUr*  tur  M.Lisa,  aad  Colle  Cuu-<  at n 

Both  Bait*  the  B*ssa,  and  Robyn  Rsot, 

Aad  loci  va  h»ui  wits  m  vowa  rcaa 
For  HI)  •  yowr  cava*  bmt  aaaaa  Um  wan, 
Taow  that  re  alyar*  (toddy,  m, 
Erj|a|  at  bit  bad*. 

«  Bats  Bostvb*  Um  Baowrrta,  aad  SjayW  fevssc, 
Marin  Mntwina,  aad  Saata  Sravaas 
iT.yl*  far  bo  thyag*, 
PuMtco'a  way 
Tb*  coort.  shall  a*  lab  day. 

Surname*  eu  scarcely  be  Mid  to  have  been  ftrmntmltf 
settled  before  the  era  of  the  Reformation*  The  keeping 
of  pariah  registers  vu  probably  more  inatromeaUl  than 
»g  die  in  settling  them ;  for  if  a  person  were  en- 
mder  one  surname  at  baptism,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  be  married  under  another,  and  buried  under  a  third. 
Exceptions  to  a  generally  established  rale,  however,  oc- 
rurrrd  in  some  place*.  The  Rev.  Hark  Koblef  afflrms 
that  "it  was  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  many 
families  in  Yorkshire,  even  of  the  store  opulent  met,  took 
alatio— ly  names.  Still  later,  about  Halifax,  iuiaaa.ii  he- 
came  in  their  dialect  genealogical,  a*  WUIimm  m  BUU,  • 

Tom*,  a  Lu 

N-otland  the  same  irregularities  prevailed  down  to 
e  of  James  V.  and  Mary.    Buchanan  mentions  that 

•  AtttaoMit*.  vol.  a.m.  ».  u*.         ■  Hut.  CoiL  Anja,  laintoiilia.s.1 
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he  has  seen  deeds  of  that  date  'most  confused  and  un- 
exact  in  designations  of  persons  inserted  therein,'  parties 
being  described  as  '  John,  son  of  black  William,'  '  Thomas, 
son  of  long  or  tall  Donald,'  &c.  Even  so  late  as  1723, 
there  were  two  gentlemen  of  Sir  Donald  Mac  Donald's 
family,  who  bore  no  other  name  than  Donald  Gorm,  or 
Blue  Donald.* 

On  the  remark  of  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer, 
that  it  is  "  probable  that  the  use  of  surnames  was  not  in 
Chaucer's  time  fully  established  among  the  lower  class  of 
people,"  a  more  recent  editor  of  the  same  poet  says, 
"  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  now,  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  fully  established  in  some  parts  of 
England.  There  are  very  few,  for  instance,  of  the  miners 
of  Staifordshire  who  bear  the  names  of  their  fathers. 
The  Editor  knows  a  pig-dealer,  whose  father's  name  was 
Johnson,  but  the  people  call  him  Pigman,  and  Pigman  he 
calls  himself.  This  name  may  be  now  seen  over  the  door 
of  a  public-house  which  this  man  keeps  in  Staffordshire." 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  practice  of  bearing  a  double 
set  of  names,  which,  we  are  assured,  prevails  among  these 
colliers.  Thus  a  man  may  at  the  same  time  bear  the  names 
of  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Jones,  without  any  intention 
of  concealment;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  such 
regular  names  are  in  common  use.  These  are  a  kind  of 
best  names,  which,  like  their  Sunday  clothes,  they  only  use 
on  high-days  and  holidays,  as  at  christenings  and  marri- 
ages. For  every-day  purposes  they  use  no  appellative, 
except  a  nickname,  as  Nosey,  Soiden-mouth,-f  Soaker,  or 
some  such  elegant  designation ;  and  this  is  employed,  not 
by  their  neighbours  alone,  but  by  their  wives  and  children, 

•  Scottish  Surnames,  p.  18.  *    With  the  mouth  awry. 
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ami    eren   by  themselrea !     A  correspondent  of  Knight't 
Quarterly  Magazine,*  who  in  my  authority  for  theae  state- 
says,  "  I  knew  an  apothecary  in  the  collieries,  who, 
aa  a  matter  of  decorum,  always  entered  the  real  names  of 
bis  patients  in  hia  books;  that  is,  when  he  could  ascertain 
them.    But  they  stood  there  only  for  ornament;  for  mm  ho 
found  it  necessary  to  append  the  sobriquet,  which  he  did 
rue  medical  formality,   as,    for  instance,    'Thomaa 
as,  m/yo  diet.,  Old  Purr.'  .  .  .  Clergymen  hare 
been  known  to  send  home  a  wedding  party  in  despair,  after 
a  tain  essay  to  gain  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom  a  sound 
by  wsy  of  name,  which  any  known  alphabet  had  the  power 
of  committing  to  paper  !*'     A  story  is  told  of  aa  attorney 'a 
clerk  who  wna  professionally  employed  to  serre  a  process 
on  one  of  these  oddly-named  gentry,  whose  real  name  was 
entered  in  the  instrument  with  legal  accuracy.     The  clerk, 
after  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
party,  was  about  to  abandon  the  search  aa  hopeless,  when 
a  young  woman,  who  had  witnessed  hia  labours,   kindly 
■  red  to  assist  him. 
"Oy  say,  BmllyeJ,"  cried  she,  to  the  first  person  they 

l'>es  thee  know  a  mon  neamed  Adam  Green  V 
The  bull-bead  was  shaken  in  token  of  ignorance. 
"  lay  mitd,  dost  thee  V 

I.ie-a-bed's  opportunities  of  making  acquaintance  bad 
been  rather  limited,  and  aha  could  not  rasoUe  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

Stumpy  (a  man  with  a  wooden  leg),  CmraAta,  friaa7i 

swanet,  Cockeyt,  and  Pigtail  were  sererally  inToked,  bat  in 

rain ;  and  the  querist  fell  into  a  brown  study,  in  which  she 

remained  for  some  time.     At  length,  howerer,  her  eyes 

•  »«L  l  ».  w,  M  m* 
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suddenly  brightened,  and  slapping  one  of  her  companions 
on  the  shoulder,  she  exclaimed  triumphantly,  "  Dash  my 
wig  !  whoy  he  means  moy  feyther !"  and  then  turning  to 
the  gentleman,  she  added,  "  Yo  should'n  ax'd  for  Ode 
Blackbird .'" 

I  could  adduce  similar  instances,  where  persons  among 
the  peasantry  of  my  native  county  are  much  better  known 
by  sobriquets  than  by  their  proper  surnames  ;  and  many 
only  know  them  by  the  former.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  several  families  in  one  locality  bear  the  same 
name.     A  friend  of  mine  informs  me,  that  he  lately  knew 

fifteen  persons  in  the   small   town   of  F ,    on  the 

coast  of  Kent,  whose  hereditary  name  was  Hall,  but  who, 
gratia  distinctions,  bore  the  elegant  designations  of — 
Doggy-Hall,  Pumble-Foot, 

Feather/toe,  Cold-Flip, 

Bumper,  Silver-Eye, 

Bubbles,  Lumpy, 

Pierce-Eye,  Sutty, 

Faggots,  Thick-Lips, 

Cula,  and 

Jiggery,  Old  Hare. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  end  this  "  dull,  dry,  and  desultory" 
Essay,  which  I  now  do,  with  a  guarantee  to  my  indulgent 
reader,  that  the  succeeding  ones  shall  be  made,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  more  interesting,  both 
as  regards  "  the  thing  to  be  said  and  the  manner  of  saying 
it."  Let  me  add  one  word  in  deprecation  of  the  wrath  of 
learned  antiquaries,  who  may  be  inclined  hastily  to  con- 
demn my  light  and  cursory  mode  of  handling  a  subject 
which  is  certainly  susceptible  and  worthy  of  a  more  grave 


-II     -I    K\  Wll  > 


■>\ 


aud  profound  treatment.  It  must  be  recollected  that  I  am 
•nip  for  the  instruction  of  person*  well  Termed  in 
'  >rda  of  the  past,  bnt  for  the  information  and  amuse- 
ment of  that  greatly  preponderating  elaas  of  readers  who 
hav.'  not  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  antiqua- 
riamsm,  and  who,  as  yet,  hare  to  learn  that 

rod*  sad  barren  are  tba  winding  ways 
(X  boar  AaUqaitT,  bat  strewn  »itb  ftowses.' 
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Under  the  general  term  Local  Surnames,  I  include  all 
such  family  names  as  were  borrowed  from  places.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  first,  the  specific,  com- 
prising such  as  are  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places,  as  Yorke,  Winchester,  Grantham  ;  and  second,  the 
generic,  being  all  those  taken  from  common  names  expres- 
sive of  situation,  as  Wood,  Hill,  Greene. 

We  have  already  seen  that  some  second  names  were  bor- 
rowed from  places  in  antient  times.  These,  however,  were 
not  hereditary,  like  those  of  modern  date.  The  latter  ori- 
ginated, in  all  probability,  in  Normandy  and  the  contiguous 
parts  of  France,  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh.  Possessors  of  land,  in  the 
first  instance,  borrowed  them  from  their  own  estates,  a 
practice  in  which  the  Normans  were  soon  imitated  by  the 
English,  particularly  after  the  Conquest.  Chiefly  of  this 
kind  are  the  names  occurring  in  that  far-famed  document, 
the  ©rcat  3S*oIl  of  53attel  Ebbn> — a  list  of  the  principal 
commanders  and  companions  in  arms  of  William  the  con- 
queror.* Camden  remarks,  that  there  is  not  a  single  village 
in  Normandy  that  has  not  surnamed  some  family  in 
England.  The  French  names  introduced  at  the  Conquest  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  prefixes  de,  du,  des,  de  la, 
st.  or  sainct,  and  by  the  suffixes  font,  ers,  fant,  beau, 

•  See  Appendix. 
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ACE,  MONT,  ARD,  AVX,  BOIS,  LY,  IVX,  XT,  VAL,  COURT, 
yaux,  lay,  fort,  or,  CHAMP  and  VILLX  ;  molt  of  which 
•re  component  part*  of  proper  name*  of  places,  as  every 
one  may  conrince  himself  by  tbe  slightest  glance  at  a  map 
of  northern  Prance. 

I  shall  here  set  down,  from  Camden,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal lurnames  imported  into  England  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  channel  in  or  about  the  year  1066,  which  be  rlsisi 
fee  into  those  of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  France,  ami  thr 
Ni'thi-rlandM. 

From  Normandy.     Mortimer,  Warren,  Albigny,  Percy, 
Gournay,  1) .  \crr ux,  Taukcrtillr,  St.-Lo,  Argenton,  Marmion, 
ire   (corruptly  Seymour).    Bracy,    Maigny,    Net  ill, 
Ferrers,   Harconrt,  Baakerrille,  Mortagne,  Tracy,  Beanfoy, 
Valoina  (now  Vianet?)  Cayly,  Lacy,  Montfort,   Bontille, 
1 1  ranebe,  Ac. 
From  Hftagne.     St.  Aubin,  Morlcy,  Dinant  (corrupted 
ham).  Dole,  Balun,  Conquest,  Valletort,  Lasedlea, 
Ac. 
Fmm  other  parts  of  France.  Courtenaye,  Corby,  Boleyn, 
put,   St.  Leger,    Bohon,    St.  Andrew,   Chaworth, 
Gorges,    Villiers,    Cromar,     Paris,    Rbeims, 
Creasy  (now  Creasy),  Fynes,  Beanmont,  Coignac,  Lyons, 
Chalons,  Chaloner,  Bstampes  or  Stamps,  and  many  more, 
frost  lit  Netherlands.     LouTaine,  Gaunt  (Ghent),  Ipres, 
Bruges    (now    Brydges>,    Malines,    OdingseU,    Tournay, 
n   (now  Byers),  Beke;   and,    in  latter  ages, 
Dsubridgcourt,  Rosbert,  Many,  Grandison,  Ac. 

Mnuy  persons  who  bear  names  of  French  origin  jump. 

without  any  evidence  of  the  fact  from  historical  records,  to 

nclosion,  that  they  most  needs  be  dtswndtd  from 

some  stalwart  Norman,  who  hacked  his  way  to  eminence 
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and  fortune  through  the  serried  ranks  pf  the  Saxons  at 
Hastings.  Such  ambitious  individuals  ought  to  be  re- 
minded that,  in  the  eight  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Conquest,  there  have  been  numerous  settlements  of  the 
French  in  our  nation ;  for  instance,  Queen  Isabella  of 
France,  the  consort  of  Edward  II.  introduced  in  her  train 
many  personages  bearing  surnames  previously  unknown  in 
England,  as  Longchamp,  Conyers,  Devereux,  D'Arcy, 
Henage,  Savage,  Molineux,  and  Danvers  ;*  to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  settlements  of  merchants,  artists,  and  re- 
fugees of  all  kinds,  who  have  sought  and  found  an  "  island 
home"  in  Britain. 

Although  the  practice  of  adopting  hereditary  surnames 
from  manors  and  localities  originated  in  Normandy,  we  are 
not  therefore  to  conclude  that  all  those  names  that  have  dk, 
&c.  prefixed  were  of  Norman  origin ;  for  many  families  of 
Saxon  lineage  copied  the  example  of  their  conquerors  in 
this  particular.  If  the  Normans  had  their  De  Warrens, 
Ue  Mortimers,  and  D'Evereuxes,  the  English  likewise  had 
their  De  Ashburnhams,  De  Fords,  De  Newtons,  &c.  ad 
infinitum.  In  some  cases  the  Normans  preferred  the  sur- 
name derived  from  their  antient  patrimonies  in  Normandy  ; 
in  others  they  substituted  one  taken  from  the  estate  given 
them  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  particle  de  or  (F  is  still  retained ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  dropped  from  surnames  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  title  armiger  or  rsquttr  among 
the  heads  of  families,  and  generosus  or  cjrntulmaii  among 
younger  sons,  began  pretty  generally  to  be  substituted. 
Thus,  instead  of  John  de  Alchorne,  William  de  Catesby, 
&c.  the  landed  gentry  wrote  themselves,  John  Alchorne  of 

*  Anglorum  Speculum,  1684,  p.  18. 
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A'illiwn  Catrsby  of  Cateaby,  Go. 
Uur  i|nnuit  ulil  iViriiil  Verstegan  thinks  this  change  began 
to  take  place  "  when  English  men  and  English  manners 
began  to  prevail  unto  the  recovery  of  decayed  credit  ;"* 
other  words,  when  the  native  Bnglish  began  to 
breathi  from  the  tyranny  of  their  Norman  cooqnerors. 
may  be  true  of  the  former,  bat  it  cannot  apply 
to  the  latter.  Brevity  appears  to  have  been  the  real 
motive  for  the  omission  of  the  ot,  aad  other  particles  pre- 
viously used  with  surname*.  Had  euphony  been  regarded, 
it  would  never  have  occurred  with  the  French  par 
for,  however  much  better  Hall  and  7W*rf  may  sound  than 

■-  Tower,  it  cannot  be  denied  th.r 
Ckmmbre  and  /.<•  l>«»penetr  are  shorn  of  all  their  beauty 
when  transmogrified  to   Chamber*  and  Sprmrer.      i 

,  to  bear  the  denomination  of  one 'a  own  estate  was 
.1.  considered  a  peculiar  honour  and  a 
genuine  mark  of  gentility  I  but  tie  transit  otona  mutmit.  that 
1  could  name  inataaw  of  persons  having  become  absolutely 
pauperised  on  the  very  spot  from  which  their  ancestor*  bad 
bean  aamained. 

■  these  observations,  however,  it  moat  not  be  wi- 
thal all  families  bearing  local  snrnamra  ware  ori- 
ginally possessors  of  the  localities  from  which  those  names 
were  borrowed.  In  all  probability  a  gnat  number  of  sock 
names  were  never  used  with  the  db  at  all.  In  Germany  and 
Poland  they  discriminate  in  this  respect  by  using  the  word 
in,  when  possessors  of  the  place,  and  or,  when  only  born 
or  dwelling  there.  The  like,  Camden  tells  us,  was  formerly 
dour  in  Scotland,  "where  you  shall  have  Trotter  »f  Folsham, 
mid  Trottrr  in  Fogo;   Haitley  of  Haitlcy,  and  Ha 
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Haitley.  The  foregoing  remark  is  rendered  most  evident 
by  such  names  as  these,  occurring  at  an  early  period  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hull :  Ralph  le  Taverner  de  Nottingham 
de  Kyngeston  super  Hull ;  Robert  de  Bripol  de  Kyngeston, 
&c* 

There  are  several  antient  baronial  surnames  to  which  our 
old  genealogists  assigned  a  false  origin.  Some  of  these  may 
be  called  Crusading  names,  from  the  supposition  that  they 
were  derived  from  places  visited  by  the  founders  of  the 
families  during  the  holy  wars.  Mortimer  was,  according 
to  these  etymologists,  de  Mortuo  Mari,  "  from  the  Dead 
Sea,"  and  Bacre,  If  Acre,  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  places  from  which 
these  two  are  derived  are  situated,  the  one  in  Normandy, 
the  other  in  Cumberland.  Jordan,  however,  is  known  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  famous  river  of  that  name  in 
Palestine;  and  Mountjoy  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  from 
a  place  near  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  that  worthy 
old  traveller,  Sir  John  Maundevile,  "  men  clepen  Mount- 
Joye,  for  it  zevethe  joy  to  pilgrymes  hertes,  be  cause  that 
there  men  seen  first  Jerusalem  ....  a  full  fair  place  and 
a  delicyous."f 

There  is  a  "vulgar  error"  that  places  borrowed  then- 
names  from  persons,  instead  of  the  contrary.  On  this  sub- 
ject Camden  says,  "  Whereas  therefore  these  locall  deno- 
minations of  families  are  of  no  great  antiquitie,  I  cannot 
yet  see  why  men  should  thinke  that  their  ancestors  gave 

•  Vide  Frost's  History  of  Hull. 

t  Some  religious  houses  In  England  had  their  mountjoya,  a  name  given  to  emi- 
nences where  the  first  view  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  to  be  obtained.  This  name 
is  still  retained  in  a  division  of  the  hundred  of  Battel,  not  far  from  the  remains 
of  the  majestic  pile  reared  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
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name*  to  places,  when  the  places  bare  those  very  name* 
before  any  men  did  their  surname*.  Yea,  the  rery  termi- 
nation* of  the  names  are  such  as  are  only  proper  and  ap- 
plicable to  places,  and  not  to  persons  in  their  significations, 
if  any  will  marke  the  local!  terminations  which  I  lately  spe- 
cified.    Who   would    suppose    Hill.    Wood,    Field,    Ford. 

Poole,  Pond,  Town  or  Ton,  and  such  like  termi- 
nations, to  be  convenient  for  men  to  beare  their  names, 
vnlease    they   could   also   dreame    Mills,    Woods,    Fields, 

See.  to  hare  been  metamorphosed  into  men  by  some 
superuaturall  transformation. 

•<1  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  eonfesse  that  townee 
stand  longer  than  families. 

may  also  be  prooued  that  many  places  which  now 
haue  Lords  denominated  of  them  had  ....  owners  of 
other  surnames   and   families   not   many  hundred  yeerrs 

■  I  know  nererthelesee,  that  albeit  most  townee  haue 
borrowed  their  names  from  their  situation  and  other 
respects,  yet  some  with  apt  terminations,  have  their  names 
from  men,  a*  Kdwardston,  Alfredstone,  Ubaford,  Malmesbury 
Maululphsbury).  But  these  were  from  fore- 
names or  Christian  names,  and  not  from  surnames.  For 
bus  plainly  sheweth  that  WUmrtam  and  Lefrimgto* 
were  so  named,  because  two  knights,  Wiburt  and  Leofric,* 

•  Tto  parties  of  SamwiscsssM*  of  phmsftsai  Uat  Nil  s—u  sf  — s  sp. 
pnn  k>  kan  smb  ptrtt y  ataal  iiose  Uw  Ssiosa.  saS  that  ma  laaan  la  la* 
period  sfatoCaWSaSaa 

••  Maay  ef  ih*  aaaa»  at  paw**,  at  slush  la*  i 
ssstala.  *n  easaaaasal  af  than 

d»  acl«ta*l  Ssnat  af  sack  wor*»  m  rssaWf  ShsavsiaS  *»  s  I 
4.TbDok.    Tha*.  as  dw  liaiaS**S%Mn  iM«  af  LaSlM  a*  h*n  Kbbni 
or  ta*  MS  af  Bksss  (as*  t|»nU|) ;   Wlssnscrtas*.   or  ta*  sac 

M 
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there  sometime  inhabited.  But  if  any  should  affirme  that 
the  gentlemen  named  Leffrington,  Wiburton,  Lancaster, 
Leicester,  Bossevill,  or  Shorditch,  gave  the  names  to  the 
places  so  named,  I  would  humbly,  without  prejudice,  craue 

respite  for  a  further  day  before  I  beleeued  them " 

This  error  possibly  originated  either  in  the  flattering  tales 
of  old  genealogists,*  or  from  the  fact  of  surnames  having 
been  occasionally  appended  to  the  proper  names  of  towns 
and  manors,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  ;  or,  as  Camden 
says,  "to  notifie  the  owner,"  as  Hurst-Perpoint,  and 
Hurst-Monceux ;  Tarring-Neville,  and  Tarring-Peverell ; 
Rotherfield-Greys,  and  Rotherfield-Pypard.  It  is  true  that 
a  vulgar  ostentation  has  often  induced  the  proprietors  of 
mansions  to  give  their  own  names  to  them,  as  Hammond 's- 
Ptace}  Latimer's,  Camois-Court,  Marlcs-HalL  Theobald  sy 

Widfeid  (Woofferton)  j  Wlllaveslage,  or  the  lee  (saltus)  of  Willaf  (probably 
Willey)  ;  Edwardes-tune,  or  the  enclosure  of  Edward  (Adferton) ;  E  In  odes-tune, 
or  the  enclosure  of  Elnod  (Elton);  Bernoldune,  or  the  hill  of  Bernold.  In 
Shropshire  there  are  Chinbaldes-cote,  or  the  cot  of  Chlnbald,  a  place  mentioned 
as  dependent  upon  Brom  field;  /Elmundes-tune,  or  the  enclosure  of  Elmund  ; 
KImund-wic,  or  the  dwelling  of  Elmund  ;  Alnodes-treow,  or  the  tree  of  Llnod, 
»Sec.  Names  of  places  having  ing  in  the  middle  are  generally  formed  from  patro- 
nymics, which  in  Anglo-Saxon  had  this  termination.  Thus  a  Bon  of  Alfred  was 
an  jElfreding,  his  descendants  in  general  were  ,<Elfredingas  or  Alfredings.  These 
patronymics  are  generally  compounded  with  ham,  tun,  dec,  and  whenever  we 
can  find  the  name  of  a  place  in  pure  Saxon  documents,  we  have  the  patrony- 
mic in  the  genitive  case  plural.  Thus  Birmingham  was  Bcorm-inga-ham,  the 
home  or  residence  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Beorra.  There  are  not  many 
names  of  this  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow  ;  Berringlon  (Bcoringatun) 
was  perhaps  the  enclosure  of  the  sons  or  family  of  Beor,  and  t'ulmington  that  of 
the  family  of  Culm." — Vide  Wright's  History  of  Ludlow,  reviewed  in  the 
AacH^OLoGrsT,  March,  1842. 

•  Among  other  Instances  of  this  kind,  I  recollect  that,  in  the  pedigree  of 
Roberts,  anticntly  called  Rookhurst,  (Hayley's  Sussex  MSS.  Brit.  M us.)  compiled 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  asserted  that  a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  named 
Rookhurst,  settling  in  Kent,  in  the  eleventh  century,  gave  that  name  to  the 
manor  so  designated  ! 
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4c  «Vc  "  when  as  now  they  have  possessor*  of  other 
names ;  and  the  old  Terse  is,  and  alwayes  will  be,  verified 
of  them.  %>•  Inch  a  right  worshipfuU  friend  of  mine*  not 
long  since  writ  upon  his  new  boose: 

flum  ntf.i.  mox  huius.  *to  postr.i  nt*no  cuius." 
uough  of  these  preliminary  observations.    It 
time  to  classify  the  local  surname*  into  their  various  kinds : 
and  tint,  I  may  mention  those  of  the  patrial  description  or 
such  as  denote  the  country  out  of  which  the  founder  of  the 
family  originally  came.     These  are  more  numerous  than 
might  be  expected:    and  they  usually  occur   in  antient 
records  with  the  particle  lc  prefixed. 
■any,  (Germany.) 
from  Aujou.    Camd.     I  have  not  met  with 
this  name. 

ItRtmy,  from  Brabant. 

Bat  i  BftiTTON,  from  Bretagne.  a  province 

i .  from  Burgundy. 

•talus,  from  CornwmU. 

(  ii  ivrMiii,  from  Champagne. 

>  m  ii,  from  Denmark. 
E*TAiii.iN«..  corrupted  in  some  instances)  to  Str*IUmf. 
from  •  the  East,'  probably  Greece. 

vnd.      I   can  only  account  for  these 
names  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  given  to 
Englishmen,  while  resident  abroad.     Imglis. 
I'm  M  n.  I  • 

Iunoehs  Fleming,  from  the  Netherlands, 
i  or  Galk,  a  Scot. 
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Germaine,  from  Germany. 
Gasgoyne,  from  the  French  province. 
Hanway,  from  the  old  name  of  Hainault,  which  was 
so  denominated  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  In  Andrew  Borde's 
"  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,"  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  'money,  maners  and  fashyons'  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland  '  is  lyke  Flaunders,  Hanway,  and 
Braban,  which  be  commodious  and  plentyful  contreys.' 

Holland,  Douche.  The  latter  is  the  antient  form  of 
"Dutch." 

Jane\vay,  a  Genoese.  On  the  mention  of  this  name  an 
antient  anecdote  occurs  to  my  recollection,  which  I  know 
I  shall  be  pardoned  for  introducing  here. 

"  There  was  one  amonge  the  Janwayes  that  the  Frenche 
kyng  hyred  to  make  warre  agaynst  the  Englysshe  men, 
whiche  bare  an  oxe  heed  peynted  in  his  shelde :  the  which 
shelde  a  noble  man  of  France  challenged :  and  so  longe 
they  stroue,  that  they  must  nedes  fyght  for  it.  So  at  a 
day  and  place  appointed,  the  frenche  gallaunt  came  into 
the  felde,  rychely  armed  at  all  peces.  The  Janwaye,  all 
vnarmed,  came  also  in  to  the  felde,  and  said  to  the 
frenche  man,  wherefore  shall  we  this  day  fight  ?  Mary, 
said  the  frenche  man,  I  wyll  make  good  with  my  body, 
that  these  armes  were  myne  auncetours  before  thyne. 
What  were  your  auncetours  armes  1  quod  the  Janwaye.  An 
oxe  heed,  sayd  the  frenche  man.  Than  sayde  the  Janwaye, 
here  nedeth  no  batayle :  For  this  that  I  beare  is  a  cowes 
heed!"  {From  "Tales,  and  quiche  Answeres,  very  mery, 
and  pleasant  to  rede,"  written  about  temp.  Henry  VIII.) 

Ireland,  Irish. 

Lombard,  Lambarde,  from  Lombardy. 

Mayne,  from  the  French  province. 
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Man,  from  the  Island. 

Moose,  Morris.  The  former  msy  be,  sad  probably  is 
s  "generic"  name,  ss  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  Atwtoor, 
Jmoort,  4c.  q.  d.  at  Ike  Moor.  With  respect  to  the  Utter 
nam.-  I  msy  observe  thst  it  is  variously  spelt  Marys, 
Moris,  Morris,  Moricr,  Morrice,  Mswricc,  Ac.,  sod  com- 
pounded with  Tsrious  initial  expressions,  De,  Mom 

Vc.  Some  of  the  families  hearing  this  name  are  of 
Welsh  extraction,  Mmwrrwyee,  being  the  Welsh  form  of 
Marors  (Mars),  the  god  of  war,  antirntly  given  to  valorous 
chieftains  of  thst  country.  One  of  the  Welsh  family 
mottoes  has  reference  to  this  etymology,  "  Marts  et  man 
fsventibus."  The  other  Morriees  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Mooriik  blood ;  their  progenitors  baring  come  over  Iron 
Africa,  by  way  of  Spain,  into  various  countries  of  western 
Europe  at  an  early  period.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  particular  species  of  saltation,  called  the  morritt  sfsm«, 
and  several  branches  of  magic  lore,  were  introduced  into 
these  regions  many  centuries  since  by  natives  of  Morocco. 
The  professors  of  those  arts,  enriching  themselves  by  their 
trade,  seem  in  some  instances  to  have  embraced  Christianity, 
liave  become  founders  of  eminent  families ;  certain 
it  is  that  several  magnate*  bearing  the  names  of  Moriee. 
rice  and  Montmorice,  attended  William  the  Con- 
queror in  his  descent  upon  England,  and,  acquiring  lands, 
ui  this  country.  The  name  Montmorris  is  said  to 
signify  "  from  the  Moorish  mountains."* 
from  Normandy. 

Til  ihd,  from  Picardy,  a  province  of  France. 

I'on  i  \  in.  from  Poitou.  Camd.  I  have  not  seen  tin « 
nsme  rJan  hen  ;  Poitlerin  however  occurs. 

•  VhfeB.rkr.  CoMMom.  .ol  l>. 
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Romayne,  from  Rome. 

Rhodes,  from  the  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Scott,  from  Scotland. 

Wales,  Walsh,  Wallis,  from  Wales. 

Westphaling,  from  Westphalia,  in  Germany ;  also 
Westphal. 

Wight,  from  the  island  of  that  name. 

To  these  may  be  added  Payne,*  (latinized  Pagauus,) 
probably  given  to  some  Paynim  or  Mussulman,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith  during  the  Crusades ;  and 
Gipsey,  bestowed  on  some  person  who  had  left  the  myste- 
rious nomadic  tribe,  so  well  known,  and  become  naturalized 
as  an  Englishman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now  borne  by 
a  very  respectable  family,  who  take  rank  as  gentry,  and 
reside,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  somewhere  in  Kent. 

From  names  of  Counties  in  the  British  dominions  we 
derive  the  following  family  names  :  Cheshire,  Kent,  Essex,f 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Devon,  Darbishire,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Cumberland,  Renfrew  (cor- 
rupted to  Romphrey),  Denby,  Montgomery  (?)  Clare  (?) 
Down  (?)  Ross  (?)  &c.  Also  Kentish,  Devenish,  and  Cornish, 
with  -which  last  I  may  add  Londonish  and  Londonoys. 

FromCiTiES  and  Towns:  Yor/ee,  Winchester,  Chichester, 

*  Persons  who  wilfully  remained  unbaptized  were  antiently  called  Papani. 
(Vide  Fosbroke's  Ency.  of  Antiq.) 

t  There  is  now  living  in  the  weald  of  Kent  a  person  called  Essex,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  father  having  migrated  from  that  county.  The  cause  of 
this  change  of  the  family  appellation  was  the  oddity  of  the  original  name,  which 
the  honest  <  Wealdishers'  found  some  difficulty  in  pronouncing.  The  surname 
Wildish  (cognate  with  Cornish,  Londonish,  &c.)  was  probably  given  to  its  first 
bearer,  not  from  any  particular  wildness  of  demeanour,  but  because  he  came 
from  the  wild  or  weald  of  Sussex.  The  peasants  who  go  to  the  South-Down 
farms  to  assist  in  the  labours  of  harvest,  arc  still  called  by  their  hill-country 
brethren,  <  Wildish  men.' 
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ajAflM,     /W/orrf,     (Mir,     teM(>r,     ffer^W, 
Country,   Porfmomtk,   Lew**,   Hasting;  Arundel, 
H'aekoarn,  Hampton,  Huntingdon,  Granlkam,  Rmjmy, 
-by,  Bath,   WeU;  PooU,  Dmrtmtmtk,  Hall, 
Kingston,   WinekeUea,*   and  other*  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.    The  town  of  Devizes  is  often  called  "  Tk-  I 
hence,  in  all  probability,  we  have  the  name  of  I'yse. 
Prom  Village*:  a*  for  instance,  from  Sussex  alone; 
ikam.  Dicker,  Entry.  iratdron, 
1  klettum,  Kingston,  Balromb,   Witlommtton,  H-r.t. 
r*i,     Crovkmrtt,     WmtJIeU,     Clayton,     Pmtektng, 
..    Mayjiei.l.  Atkhurnkam,  Harnkam,  Berkley, 
hey,   Compton,   Coomb*,   Elrkingkajm,  G 
i  Gorin.  I.indfrht,  which,  with  numerous  other*, 

Indm  few  excepted)  by  persons 

From  Manor*  and  smaller  estates  i  The  i 

-..urn-*  are  innumerable      To  sum  op  the  whole 

I  may  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city 
.  manor,  hamlet,  or  estate  in  England,  that  has  not 
•  name  to  swell  the  nomenclature  of  Englishmen. 
n- tain  most  of  the  name*  of  place*  given  them  by 
our  Saxon  ancestor*,  with  their  significant  terminat  I 
\*  u«>  wonder  that — 

"  fn  Jfort,  in  iMm,  in  sUp  .1110  Con 
Che  molt  ot  6ng(«h  £urn.inus  run  " 

1  am   not  quite  sure,   however,  whether  the  pn>- 
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correct.  There  are  at  least  some  other  terminations  that 
are  as  numerous  as  the  four  selected  by  the  rhymester: 
field,  for  instance  ;  ing,  hurst,  wood,  wick  and  sted. 
Other  terminations  of  less  frequent  occurrence  are  bury, 
bourne,  caster,  cote,  ore,  combe,  croft,  dun,  ey, 
port,  shaw,  worth,  thorpe,  wade,  cliff,  marsh, 
gate,  hill,  down,  well,  &c;  most  of  which  terminations 
also  stand  as  distinct  surnames. 

Some  counties  have  predominant  surnames  of  the  local 
kind ;  hence  in  Cornwall  the  old  proverbial  saying : 

"  33d  €«,  $oI,  airtf  39tn, 
3?e  Shall  knob)  the  Corntgh^nun." 

Camden  (or,  more  probably,  his  friend  "  R.  Carew  of 
Anthony,  Esquire,")  has  amplified  the  proverb  to 

"  33»  €re,  moS,  Pol,  flan,  Cacr,  ano  $cn, 
$>ou  man  knoto  the  most  Coniteh*mm." 

In  no  other  county  of  England  are  there  so  many  local 
surnames  as  in  Cornwall ;  and  as  the  names  of  places  are 
almost  exclusively  derived  from  British  roots,  the  family 
nomenclature  of  that  peninsula  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  England.  I  may  remark  that  Tre  signifies  a 
town  ;  Ros,  a  heath  ;  Pol,  a  pool ;  Lan,  a  church  ;  Caer,  a 
castle  ;  and  Pen,  a  head. 

In  Kent  and  Sussex,  Hurst,  signifying  "wood,"  is  a 
component  syllable  in  many  hundreds  of  names  of  places, 
from  many  of  which  surnames  have  been  borrowed,  as 
Ticehurst,  Crowhurst,  Batkurst,  Hawkhurst,  Akekurst, 
Penhhurst,  Wihnshurst,  Ashurst,  &c.  Field  and  Den  are 
likewise  very  usual  in  these  counties,  as  Chatfield,  Line/field, 
Hartfield,  Streatfield ;    Cowden,   Horsmonden,  Haffenden. 
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dmii   appear*  to  be  •   favorite  termi- 
nation. 

Tlir  frequency  of  two  family  name*  in  a  northern  county 
led  to  thia  proverbial  aaying : 

"  fn  Cfitihi"  rtirrt  art  In*  M  plrntp  a*  flf.n, 
tlnb  as  manp  Dabrnport*  a*  oogs'  tails"" 

.•shire  correspondent  inform*  me  that  the  Leigh* 
art  the  person*  intended;  the  Let*,  a  distinct  family, 
having  never  been  numerous  in  the  county.  He  adds,  the* 
the  more  modern  Tenion  of  the  proverb  is— 

"  flU  nunp  Irighs  as  fltas,  fflasstrs  m  asses,  ana 
Dabntports  a«  Dogs'. tails." 

;  ity  of  surname  is  not  always  proof  of  the  consan- 
guinity of  the  parties  bearing  it ;  for  in  some  instance*  two 
families  have  derived  their  surname  from  one  place,  in 
other  cases  from  two  different  places  hearing  the  same  de- 
signation. As  nearly  every  county  has  it*  Xorlom,  it* 
Stoic,  or  iu  Smitom,  there  may  be  nearly  as 
many  dutmct  families  of  those  names  a*  there  are  counties. 
Much  less  are  such  names  as  Attwood,  Wafers,  WtUs, 
Brnnkt,  Ac.  peculiar  to  one  family. 

"  Rivers,"    says  Camden,    "have  imposed  names  to 
some  men,  a*  the  old  Baron  Smr-Tey  (hodie  Smrtet$),  that 


«  Hlir— itiMi  1*1  MqrfSiMI  K|"  r*—  *»  «*•  »t"C»—  »■» 

fi  —  -"  '  -y-^-~- tm«  iiiiiimi  ■mi— «r —■»««»> 

la  4  churrtyud  •■  IS*  aardt  of  BkfkaSi 

•  •  Hm  lt»  »ki !  ( aaa  ■••rt  Ik*  «*T» 

All  Uu«  iimiSm  of  Jo**  X«-  ■ 

T»  wsJcS.  tW  **■■■»»»  i— in**  !■! mm  iiiSj  111  b  MM***  i 

"ffy  n«— IwnnXi  tow.****  —Mot  r»f»t." 
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is,  upon  the  Tees  .  .  .  Derwentwater,  Eden,  Trautbeck, 
Hartgill,  Esyill,  Wamputt,  Swale,  Stour,  Temes,  Trent, 
Tamar,  Grant,  Tyne,  Croc,  Lone,  Lund,  Calder."  To  these 
I  add  Severn,  Parret,  Bee,  Kennett,*  Loddon,  Farrow, 
Mole.  I  think  Pickersgill  belongs  to  this  class,  as  it  sig- 
nifies '  a  stream  inhabited  by  pike  or  pickerell.' 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  names  derived  from  the  proper 
names  of  places ;  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  notice  those 
taken  from  the  common  or  generic  names  of  localities,  as 
Hill,  Dale,  Wood,  &c. 

After  the  practice  of  adopting  the  name  of  one's  own 
estate  had  become  pretty  general  amongst  the  landed  fami- 
lies, men  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  ("  ungrntulmfii," 
as  the  Boke  of  St.  Alban's  has  it,)  imitating  their  superiors, 
borrowed  their  family  names  from  the  situation  of  their 
residences;  thus,  if  one  dwelt  upon  a  hill,  he  would 
style  himself  Atte  Hull;  if  on  a  moor,  Attmore,  or 
Amore ;  if  under  a  hill,  Underdown  ;  if  near  some  tower 
or  gate,  Atte  Tower  or  Agate;  if  by  some  lake  or 
shore,  Bywater  or  Bythesea  ;f  if  near  the  public  road, 
Bytheway,  &c. 

The  prefix  principally  made  use  of  was  atte,  which  was 
varied  to  atten  when  the  name  began  with  a  vowel.  "An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  surname  of  that  cele- 


*  Perhaps  from  the  Scottish  name  Keneth. 

t  One  family  of  Bythesea,  who  have  been  gentry  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies at  least,  have  a  tradition  that  the  founder  of  their  house  was  a  foundling, 
and  that  the  name  was  given  him  (in  reference  to  the  situation  where  he  was 
discovered)  by  a  gentleman  who  bequeathed  to  him  the  whole  of  his  estate. 
Names  and  dates,  those  useful  verifiers  of  tradition,  are  wanting,  I  fear,  in  this 
case.  The  Dutch  have  their  De  Meer,  and  the  Spaniards  their  Delmar,  both 
signifying  ■  Of  the  sea.' 
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in  legal  matter*,  Mr.  Jokm  a- Soke,  whose 
original  appellation  wu  John  Jtten  Oak,  as  that  of  hia 
constant  antagonist  wa»  Jok*  Atte  Style.     That  the  letter 
w  ia  apt  to  paaa  from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning 
la  shown  in  newt,  which  has  certain! j  been 
formed  by  a  corruption  from  wu  net  or  e/t 
now  seldom  met  with,  bat  its  corruption  Xomke*  is  one  of 
oat    common   of  surnames.      The   phrase,    "Jack 
and  Tom  Styles,"  ia  familiarly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  rabble.t     Nash  is,  in  like  manner,  a  corruption 
Kotai,  and  Nv«  of  Atten-Bye,  at  the  island. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  prefixes  attb. 
ftc,  were  softened  to  a,  and  with  the  latter  some   few 
names  ban  dm  tended  to  oar  own  times,  as  Aomtr,  A  moor  e, 
Acomrt,   mv.      Generally    speaking,    however,    the   a  waa 
dropped  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning 
-tTinteeoth  century.      Camden  supposes  the  a  to 
be  a  softening  of  or.  as  Adam  a*  Kerby  for  Adam  •/ 
has  tkrtt  distinct  derivation*      I.   \. 
»ted.  a  moUifieation  of  or ;  1.  It  had  the  force  of 
from,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  Latin  preposition  (used  instead 
of  ok  for  of)  in  a  local  sense,  as  Thomas  m  Dover,  for 
Thomas  who  came  from  Dover ;  and,  3,  That  it  was  the 
same  preposition  ia  a  mmemUfieml  sense,  as  Peter  •  James. 
■ .  r  the  son  of,  or  one  descended  /rem.  James. 
us  kind  of  surnames  forms  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  family  nomenclature  of  Englishmen.    I  must 
beg  my  indulgent  reader  to  don  his  bat  and  gloves,  and 
accompany  me  to  inspect  the  places  from  which  oar  ances- 


i  to  b*  a  (MMtN  rf  ■ljO»oa«.' 
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tors  delighted  to  designate  themselves,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  better  view,  I  shall  digest  into  an 
alphabetical  list,  after  the  example,  and  with  the  aid,  of 
my  great  predecessor  in  these  matters,  Master  William 
Camden ;  making,  in  the  course  of  the  perambulation,  such 
explanatory  observations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
relating  such  anecdotes  as  may  be  required  to  enliven  a 
part  of  my  subject  which  all  but  antiquaries  will  consider 
excessively  dull.* 

A. 

Ash,  and  other  generic  names  of  trees.     (See  Tree.) 

B. 

Beck,  (A.-S.  Becc,)  a  brook  ;  Beckett,  a  little  brook. 
How  inappropriate  a  name  for  that  furious  bigot  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury ! 

Back,  a  ferry.  At  Bristol  this  word  signifies  a  wharf, 
and  in  Cheshire  it  is  synonymous  with  Beck. 

Baine,  Baynes,  a  bath.  (Fr.)f 

Borde,  a  cottage.  The  term  '  bordarii'  of  Domesday  is 
understood  to  signify  cottagers. 

Bank,  Banket. 

Barn,  Barnes. 

Barrow,  (A.-S.  Beajip.)  A  barrow;  a  high  or  hilly  place ; 
a  wood,  a  grove  ;  a  hill  covered  with  wood.     Bosworth. 

•  The  basis  of  this  list  is  from  Camden's  Remaines,  (p.  99,  3d  edition,)  from 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  expunging  whatever,  in  my  judgment,  is  trivial  or 
far-fetched  in  etymology. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  as  to  the  name  of  Banwell  in  Somersetshire, 
where  a  great  deposit  of  fossil  bones  has  been  discovered,  and  from  which  the 
place  might  be  supposed  to  be  denominated — ban  being  the  A.-S.  for  bone  :  but 
Collinson  mentions  a  much  esteemed  sulphureous  spring  there,  which  doubtless, 
as  a  former  bain  or  bath,  caused  the  name. 
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Biggin,  a  building.      Xetcbiggin,  a  new  building. 

Bent,  rush,  reed,  sedge. 

Bearne,  a  wood. 

Barton,  a  curtilage.     In  Devonshire  it  is  applied  to  any 
freehold  estate  not  possessed  of  manorial  privileges. 

Bury,  Berry,  a  court  (Camtd.),  a  hill,  a  barrow. 

By,  (A.-S   tt»)  a  habitation.  The  akorteat  surname  in  use. 

Boy*   (Fr.    Bois),   a  wood.      The   French   have   their 
Du6oi$,  Ac. 

Borough.     Burke  is  synonymous. 

Bourne,  I,  a  boundary,  ( Fr.  Borne. )  "  The  undiscovered 
country — from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  return* 
a  stream,  (A.-S.  Banae.)  The  last  is  probably  the  true 
derivation  of  the  surname.  Query ;  is  the  termination 
common  to  several  name*,  as  Seaborn,  H'mterbom, 
and  Serborn,  a  corruption  of  this  word ;  or  are  we  to 
ondrrstai.il  that  the  founders  of  those  families  were  born 
i»  wi/tter,  S. 

.  a  village).     The  German  battel  in 

,ttU  possibly  means  the  high-bod  or  viUege. ) 

A  sailor  of  this  name,  who  had  served  oa  board  the 

mau-of-war,  gave  one  of  his  children  the  ridicnloos  name 

y  Bottle.     The  child  was  baptised  at  a  village  in 

Sussex  ;  the  minister  hesitated  some  time  before  he  would 

/  •' ->tk  in  Cheshire  has  the  same  i 

Hume,  Burnt,  a  brook. 

Batter. 

Brunna,  v.  Bourn. 
Brtumm] 
kWryJ  J 


Borough  or  Borrow. 
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Burtenshaw  was  antiently  written  Byrchenshaw,  that  is, 
the  little  wood  or  thicket  of  birch-trees. 

Bush.  Although  it  may  seem  exceedingly  trivial  that 
so  insignificant  an  object  should  name  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  creation,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  There  was 
lately  living  in  Scotland  a  peasant  who,  with  his  children, 
was  called  Fvnns,  because  his  cot  was  surrounded  by  furze, 
called,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  funns.  This  sobri- 
quet had  so  completely  usurped  the  place  of  his  hereditary 
surname  that  his  neighbours  called  him  by  no  other  name.* 

Butts,  marks  for  archery.     In  the  days  when 

(SnglanU  foaa  but  a  fling 

Siabt  fcv  the  'Croofert  ^tttfe'  anlJ  tljc '  &xt  n*©oo£ft  OBtng,'t 

most  parishes  had  a  place  set  apart  for  this  necessary 
sport,  and  the  place  is  still  indicated  in  many  parishes  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Butts."  A  person  resident  near  such 
a  spot  would  very  naturally  assume  the  surname  of  "  John 
at  the  Butts." 

Brook,  A' Brook. 

Bottom,  (A.-S.  botm.)  In  Sussex  the  words  dale  and 
valley  are  rarely  used  ;  Bottom  is  the  substitute.  In  some 
cases  hills,  or  rather  their  summits,  are  called  '  Tops',  e.  g. 
Norton  Top  :  Houndene  Bottom.  A  low  ground,  a  valley: 
hence  Longbottom,  a  long  dale  ;  SnJebottom,  Rnmsbottom, 
and  that  elegant  surname,  Shvfjiebottom,  which,  when 
understood  to  signify  "  shaw-field-bottom,"  has  nothing 
ridiculous  in  it. 

"  Ramsbottom,"  says  an  intelligent  correspondent,  "is  the 
name  of  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  Lancashire.     In 

•  See  an  early  No.  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  '  Grose's  Proverbs. 
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le  tune  neighbourhood  is  •  place  called  '  Ramsden.' 
bete  places  are  vulgarly  pronounced  Ronabottom  and 
11.  Their  signification  is  the  valley  of  Boms.  Rom* 
r  Rktmu  are  the  wild  onions  which  abound  in  these  two 
lace*  and  nowhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  many 
<  rth  this  word  ia  compounded  with  names  of 
ee».  an  Oalu  nbottom,  Ashenbottom,  Owler  (that  U  Alder) 
Mtorn.  In  Lancashire,  Aiekin  is  the  mountain-ash,  whence 
rrhapa  Hifyi*bottom." '* 


Cmr,  i  frequently  applied  to  elevations  where 

nasties  have  stood. 

I  Cairn,  a  Druidical  heap  of  stones.  "  William 
1   irne." 

■  fir.     Chat  to  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
h  r kat V mm. 

■■-    A  good  nam*  for  a  person  residing  in,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cave.     It  originated,  perhaps,  in  Derbyshire. 

Ckmrrk.  ajsj   (  k*rcktpr4. 

try. 
CAaaaW. 

Chase,  a  forest.     The  distinction  between  a  chase  and  a 
forent  seems  to  be  this  :  the  former  generally  belongs  to  a 
-the  latter  to  the  crown. 
t,  a  creek. 

•A,  Cloves,  a  deep  descent  between  hills,  or  rather 
a  cliff      "  (lym  of  the  Clough,"  a  Cumberland  ballad. 
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Clive,  a  cliff. 

Cobb,  a  harbour,  as  the  Cobb  of  Lyme  Regis,  co.  Dorset. 

Combe,  a  valley,  (A.-S.  Comb.) 

Cot,  Cote,  (A.-S.  Cote.)  A  cottage  ;  also  a  den. 

Court. 

Cragg,  a  cliff  or  rock;  perhaps  also  (A.-S.  Cjiecca)  a  creek. 

Croft,  a  small  enclosed  field,  (A.-S.)   In  the  North,  Craft. 

Corner. 

Cross,  given  to  one  who  dwelt  near  a  market-cross,  or  by 
cross-roads. 

Cotterel,  in  Domesday,  signifies  a  cottage. 

Cowdray.  This  name  seems  to  be  another  spelling  of 
'couldray,'  a  grove  of  hazel  trees.* 

Crouch,  a  cross  (from  the  Latin  crux).  That  all  cross- 
roads formerly  had  a  cross  of  wood  or  stone  erected  near 
the  intersection,  is  pretty  clear  from  the  names  still  retained, 
as  John's  Cross,  Mark-Cross,  Stone-Cross,  High-Cross, 
Hand-Cross,  New-Cross,  Wych-Cross  (perhaps  so  named 
in  honour  of  St.  Richard  de  la  Wych,  bishop  of  Chichester). 
All  these,  and  many  others,  occur  in  Sussex,  f  At  Seaford 
such  a  spot  bears  the  name  of  '  the  Crouch.'  We  find  also 
High  Crouch,  Katty'sJ  Crouch,  Fair  Crouch,  Crow  Crouch, 
&c.  &c.  Crouched  or  Crutched  Friars  were  an  order  of 
religious  who  wore  a  cross  upon  their  robes.  The  name 
crutch  applied  to  the  supports  used  by  cripples  is  evidently 
from  the  same  root.  A  person  dwelling  near  some  way- 
side cross  would  feel  proud  of   such    an   appellative   as 

*  Bailey's  Diet. 

t  These  crosses  served  also  for  direction  posts.  Probably  this  was  their  pri- 
mary use,  the  religious  idea  being  an  after-thought.  The  annexed  cut  Is  borrowed 
from  one  in  Barclay's  "  Ship  of  Fooles."    (Vide  l-'osbroke's  Ency.) 

t  Saiut  Katherise'i. 
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JoAn   attt    Crouck,    a    form    in    which    the 
quently  ocean. 
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Dale,  D—n,  Dell.  Nearly  ■ynonymooe. 
m  a  friend  obaerrea,  "  d*mm  mean*  a  boaby  dingle  or  rale ; 
but,  occawonally,  something  much  greater,  aa  Dean  Foreat, 
and  Art/en,  co.  Warwick."  The  Somcx  family  of  Atte 
Denne  inverted  the  tyUables  of  their  name,  and  made  it 
Dtnmmt  or  Dennett. 

I 
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Berne,  a  solitary  place.  (A.-S.  Diejina.) 

Ditch. 

Dyke. 

Dock. 

Donne,  Don,  Dun,  a  down.     (A.-S.  "oun.) 


Ey,  Eye,  a  watery  place  ;  an  island.     (A.-S.  ij.) 
Eruth,  Rith,  a  ford.     "  John  i'  the  Eruth"  occurs  in  the 
Inq.  Nonar.  in  the  sense  of  John  Ford. 
East,  West,  North,  South. 


Farme. 

Field,  Byfield,  Attfield. 

Fell,  Fells,  Darren  stony  hills. 

Fleet,  a  small  stream. 

Fold.  In  some  places  the  inclosure  for  impounded  cattle 
is  so  called. 

Ford. 

Forest.     In  Holland,  Van  Voorst,  in  Fr.  Laforet. 

Font,  a  spring. 

Frith,  a  plain  among  woods.  In  Scotland,  an  arm  of 
the  sea.     Mr.  Halliwell  says  "  an  inclosed  wood." 

Foote,  the  bottom  of  a  hill. 

Fenn.  The  old  family  of  Atte  Fenne  of  Sussex,  dropped 
the  prefix,  added  an  r,  and  became  Fenner  or  Fenour. 


Garden. 

Garth,  a  little  close,  or  yard  behind  a  house.     A.  fish- 
garth  is  a  weir  or  dam  for  catching  fish. 
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Garnet,  a  granary. 

Agate,   Gale;  Bygate.     Gate  in  Scotland 
a  road  or  way. 

Gill,  a  small  pebbly  mulct . 
Glyn,  a  glen. 

Grange,  a  large  farm,  kept  in  hand  by  a  religions  fra- 
,  with  buildings  and  occasionally  a  chapel  attached. 
Grart,  Grare*,  a  gro»e ;  a  ca»e.  (A.-8.  Enwr-) 
Curtail,  a  granary.  (Scot.) 
tt,  a  little  grove. 
'te. 
Chore,    Groom.     There   is  now  tiring  at  Tnnbridge  a 
pauper  of  this  name,  who  was  picked  up  when  an  infant 
in  the  Grove  at  Tuubridge  Wells. 

Gore,  s  word  used  in  old  records  to  describe  a  narrow 
■lip  of  gMMsV 


'-'.  a  great  1 

i  holy  well. 
Ham,  a  dwelling,  whence  home.     Often  applied  in  the 
•outturn  counties  to  a  triangular  field  or  croft. 

tern,  a  flood-gate. 

"/s.  How,  a  green  plot  in  a  rallry  ;  a  hill. 
Hay,  in  mediarral  Latin,  "  Haia,"  a  minor  park,  or  in- 
closure  in  the  forests,  for  taking  deer,  wild  goats,  4c. 
Hayetatk. 

/,  a  foreland  or  promontory,  as  Beschy  Head,  St. 
Albans  Head,  Ac.  Several  names  derired  from  places  are 
the  same  in  sound  and  orthography  as  those  borrowed  from 
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parts  of  the  person,  of  which  hereafter.  (Vide  Back, 
Foot,  &c.) 

Hedge,  Hedges.  There  is  a  great  disposition  among  the 
illiterate  to  pluralize  surnames,  as  Woods  for  Wood,  Gibbs 
for  Gibb,  Reeves  for  Reeve. 

Heath. 

Hurst,  a  wood. 

Heme,  a  house.     Beda. 

Hithe,  a  haven.     (A.-S.  HyS.) 

Hide,  an  antient  law  term  for  as  much  land  as  cam  be 
cultivated  with  one  plough. 

Hill,  Hull.  The  French  have  Dumont,  which  may  be 
the  same  with  our  Dymond.     '  At  the  hill'  became  Thill. 

Holme,  (A.-S.)  a  meadow  surrounded  by  water ;  an 
island  (like  those  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  &c.) 

Holt,  a  small  hanging  wood.  Percy  says  this  word 
sometimes  means  a  hill,  and  he  cites  Tuberville's  Songs 
and  Sonnets  (1567,)  in  proof: — 

"  Ye  that  frequent  the  hilles 
And  highest  roltes  of  all, 
Assist  me  with  your  skilful  quilles, 
And  listen  when  I  call." 

I  do  not  consider  the  use  of  the  adjective  'highest'  conclu- 
sive of  the  Bishop's  opinion  that  the  term  here  means  hills, 
although  holts  frequently,  indeed  almost  invariably,  occur 
upon  hilly  tracts  of  country.  It  may  refer  to  the  height 
of  the  trees. 

Hold,  a  tenement ;  a  fort. 

Hope,  "  the  side  of  an  hill."     Camd.     A  small  field. 

Hoo,  or  How,  a  high  place.     (Hop,  A.-S.,  a  mountain.) 

House.     In  Italy,  Dellacasa ;  in  Spain,  Las  Casas. 
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Hunt,  a  chase,  as  Foxhunt  in  Sussex.     Hont  ocean  in 
Chaucer  for  Huntsman. 

',    Home,  a  corner.     Joke*  in  le  Hume,  that  is, 
i  the  Corner,  occurs  in  the  Inq.  Xonar,  1341,  pariah 

county  of  Sussex. 
/oak*,  aome  oak  which  a  superstitious  legend  had 


Hookt,  Howie.     Atte  Hooke  became   Too**. 
Hay-eoek.     Given  first  perhapa  to  a  foundhng. 
Hollow**?.     (Tide  Halle  of  John  Halle.) 


/ay,  a  neadow,  or  low  ground.     (A. -8.) 

hie.  An  eminent  family  called  De  n*l*,  and  afterward* 
VUle,  borrowed  their  nam*  from  the  Iale  of  Wight. 
Another  family  adopted  the  aame  — — — f  from  the  Iale 


I  quay.     Jtkey. 
Knapp,  the  top  of  a  hill.     (Co*p  A.-S.) 
Knoll,  Knowle*.  the  top  of  a  lull.      (CaolL  A.-S.) 
Kirk,  a  i 


Lynch,  a  atrip  of  green-award  between  the  pkmghad 
landa  in  common  fields ;  a  amall  hanging  wood. 
Late,  a  hill  or  tumulus.     (Lop*.  A.-S.) 
Ltde,  a  paaaage  for  water.     (La>,  A.-S.) 
Lake. 

Land;  also  Byland. 
Lane. 
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Lath,  a  barn. 

Laund,  Lowndes,  a  place  among  trees ;  hodie  "lawn." 

Lee,  Legh,  Lea,  Leigh,  Lye,  various  spellings  of  one  and 
the  same  word,  meaning  a  pasture.  In  names  of  British 
origin,  Lie,  a  place. 

Locke,  a  place  where  rivers  receive  a  partial  obstruction 
from  a  wooden  dam.     Or,  Loch,  a  lake. 

Loppe,  an  uneven  place. 

Lodge. 

Low,  Loe,  a  barrow ;  a  farm ;  a  grove. 

M. 

March,  a  limit  or  frontier.  It  is  often  used  in  this  as 
well  as  in  a  verbal  sense  by  Sir  John  Maundevile  and  other 
antient  writers.  "Arabye  durethe  fro  the  endes  of  the 
reme  of  Caldee,  unto  the  laste  ende  of  AfFryk,  and 
marchethe  to  the  lond  of  Ydumee." 

Market. 

Mead,  Meadow,  Meadows,  Mees.  Syn.  Pratt,  a  very 
common  name,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
'  pratum,'  a  meadow. 

Meer,  Meeres,  a  shallow  water  ;  a  lake.     (A.-S.  CDepe.) 

Marsh. 

Mill,  Milne,  Mulne.      Syn.    Desmoulins  (Fr.)  =Midlins. 

Minster,  a  monastery.     (A.-S.  GOynrtfie.) 

More,  Moore,  Atte-moore,  Amoor,  Amor.* 

Moss,  a  moor,  or  boggy  plain. 

Mote,  a  moat. 

Mouth,  a  haven. 

*  A  facetious  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gasette  (B.A.  Oxon,  Sept.  1842) 
says  he  cannot  pats  135,  New  Bond  Street,  without  being  reminded  of  the  loth 
Eclogue,  "  Omnia  vincit  amor;"  and  he  suggests  a  free  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage, viz. :  "  Amor  is  the  best  wine  merchant  in  London  !" 
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Mommtmm.  This  name  once  gave  occasion  to  a  pan, 
which  would  hare  been  excellent  had  the  allusion  been 
made  to  any  other  book  than  the  Holy  Scripture  Dr 
MomntatM,  chaplain  to  Charies  II.,  was  asked  one  day  by 
that  monarch  to  whom  he  should  present  a  certain  btahop- 

«t  then  vacant.  "If  you  had  but  faith.  Sire," 
replied  be,  "  1  could  tell  you  who."  "  How  so,"  said 
Charies,   "if  I  had   but   faith""     "Why  yea,"  said  the 

eric,  "  your  majesty  might  then  say  to  thu  M.n  a* 

He  thorn  removed  into  that  See.'  " 

o. 

irsf      A  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 

-.'0,   suggest*   that  such  names  as  Townsend, 

Street,   Churchyard,    Stair.    Barn,    Lane,    and   Orchard. 

"  originated  with  foundlings,  and  that  they  possibly  pointed 

M   places  where  they  were  exposed,"— a  plausible 

swfjiliiiii  had  we  not  abundant  eridence  of  their  baring 

beta  first  given  to  persona  from  their  rssiwwy   WDen 

masters  of  families,  in  or  near  to  such  places. 

r. 
Park,  Parke*. 
Pen*,  the  top  of  a  hill.     (Bnt.) 

Referring  to  the  remark  above,  I  may  men- 
tion that  surnames  of  this  kind  hare,  oeemmommlly,  been 
>  foundlings,  and  that  even  in  recent  times.     I  per- 
recollect  the  grim  visage  of  a  surly  septuagenarian, 
named  Moses  Pitt,  who  had  been  exposed  in  infancy  in  a 
marl-/N/.     "  Nobody  likes  you,"  said  this  crabbed  piece  of 
humanity,    in  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbour.     "Nor  you," 
the  latter,  "not  even  your  mother."     Moses  was 

mli-nt. 
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Place,  a  mansion. 

Plat,  Plott,  a  piece  of  plain  ground ;  a  little  field. 

Pinnock,  a  little  framework  bridge  over  a  stream. 

Pen/old,  a  place  where  cattle  are  shut  up. 

Peel,  a  pool ;  a  place  of  strength.     (Scot.) 

Pine,  a  pit.    (Bailey.) 

Plaine. 

Pende.  This  word  is  said  to  signify  an  arch,  and  gene- 
rally one  under  which  there  is  a  passage  or  road-way. 

Pole,  Poole. 

Pond. 

Port.     The  French  have  Duport  and  Laporte. 

Pound. 

Prindle,  a  croft. 

Plastow,  Playstead,  a  place  for  sports ;  still  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


Quarry. 

Quarll,  a  quarry.    (Scot.) 


Ricks  (corruptly  Rix),  stacks  of  corn. 

Ridge,  Rigg.  By  dropping  a  from  At  Rigg,  we  have 
Trigg. 

Ring,  an  inclosure. 

Roades. 

Rodd,  Rode,  Roydes,  an  obsolete  participle  of  '  rid,'  mean- 
ing a  '  ridding'  or  forest  grant.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an 
addition  to  the  name  of  an  early  proprietor,  or  to  the 
names  of  the  trees  cleared,  as  Ack-royd,  Hol-royd,  &c. 

Row,  a  street ;  in  Scotland  called  a  raw,  whence  Rawes. 
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Rot,  a  heath  ;  peat  land.  (Brit.  Rho».) 

.  a  shore,  or  bank.     Perhaps  from  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Susses.     Atte  Rye  became  Try. 

Kill,   a   small   stream.      John  at  the  Rill,  would  first 

become   John  Ait. nil,  and  afterwards   John  Trill.     How 

are  the  does  that  guide  us  in  etymological  inrea- 

Raynet,  a  bound  or  limit. 


Sanctuary. 

Salt,  Sales,  a  hall  or  entrance. 

Sand.  §Mm\  N.//«</y«. 

SAmw,  a  small  wood. 

SAaiiow,  a  fordable  place  in  a  rirer 

SAort. 

SMI,  a  weU  in  the  old  Northern 


English.     Cmmd. 


SI.HOjh. 

.    a  gap  or   narrow   pass   between   two   bills  or 


Spitat,  Spittlekoute,  an  hospital. 

Spirt,  Spirts,  a  steeple.  At  the  time  when  the  com- 
monalty took  their  first  surnames  Church  Spires  were 
unusual.  They  were  introduced  in  a  rery  gradual  manner 
during  tin-  l.'th,  Kith,  and  14th  centuries. 

Spring,  a  well. 

nd,  the  bank  of  a  rirer. 

Street.     Fr.  LVla-rue,  Ital.  Strada. 

8trv  ' . •   "  the  bank  of  a  rtTer,  as  some  doe 

think."  Camd.     Baxter  makes  it  tt rated,  that  is  IV- f rated, 
'  the  lower  traject.' 

4» 
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Stable. 

Stead,  a  standing  place  or  station. 

Steeple. 

Stile,  Styles. 

Stock — of  a  tree,  I  suppose  ;  an  odd  name  for  a  family, 
though  not  more  so  than  the  French,  Zouch,  meaning  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  ;  or  than  Curzon,  the  stem  of  a  vine. 

Stoke,  Stokes,  Stow,  a  place. 

Stone,  Stean.  Given  first  to  some  one  whose  house 
stood  near  some  Druidical  or  other  remarkable  stone. 

Spence,  a  yard  or  inclosure. 


Temple.  This  may  be  one  of  those  I  have  designated 
crusading  names,  and  derived  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  some  person 
near  one  of  the  preceptories  of  the  knights-templars,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  England.  We  have  also 
Templeman. 

Tern  or  Bern,  a  standing  pool. 

Thorn. 

Thorpe,  a  village.     (A.-S.  Donp.) 

Thwaite,  a  pasture  ;  a  piece  of  rough  marshy  ground. 

Toft,  "a  piece  of  ground  where  there  hath  been  a 
house."     Camd. 

Tree.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  several  names 
originating  from  the  residence  of  their  first  bearers  near 
remarkable  trees,  as  Oakes,  Aspen,  Box,  Alder,  Pine,  Vine, 
Ash,  Plumtree,  Appletree,  Hawthorne,  Cherry,  Beech, 
Hazel,  Willows,  and  Elmes.  Apps  is  a  provincial  word 
for  Asp,  Lind  for  lime-tree,  and  Holme  for  an  evergreen 
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oak.     To  these  may  be  added,  from  the  French,  Coiy*er*,  a 
quince  tret;,  and  Ckeyaey,  an  oak. 

Torr,  a  tower,   or  rather  a  castle-like,  though  uncas- 
tellated,  hill  or  crag. 
Tower,  Towert. 
Totem*,  Tomuend.     "  Atte  Tunnhende." 

v. 
fair.     Fr.  Dnral,  DellavaUe,  Ac. 

w. 
Wade,  a  meadow  ;  a  ford. 
Wmll,  Walls. 
Wake  or  Week,  tome  work  or  building. 

'■rem,  a  colony  of  rabbit*, — also  a  Norman  name. 
Water,  Water*,  also    Ittwattr  and  Byratrr 

wm 

<-.  a  hold  or  place  of  defence, 
at,  a  salt  ipring. 

AtweU  became  Twtil. 
s  hill  destitute  of  wood. 
Wood,   tttwood,  Bywood,  Umderw—d,  and  Netkermood. 
Worth.  "  Who  shall  decide  when  etymologwU  duagrrr  '" 
No  leaa  than  six  origins  bare  been  •ought  for  this  word, 
whuh  haa  been  made  to  stand  for  a  pnawaaion,  a  farm,  a 
court,  a  place,  a  fort,  and  an  island ! 

Wkit.ilrr.      To  this  word  Bailey  assign*  this  somewhat 
ligible  definition  :  "  The  aortk-eatt  part  of  a  flat  or 
ahole ;  the  middle  ground." 

T. 

Ymrde. 

>  itei,  old  word  for  gate. 
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From  such  places,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
did  numbers  of  our  ancestors  borrow  their  family  names  ; 
short,  and  generally  monosyllabic,  they  were  well  suited  to 
the  plain,  hardy  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  assumed  them ; 
and  well  adapted  to  distinguish  that  race  from  their  Nor- 
man oppressors  :  a  distinction  now  happily  merged,  so  that 
we  cannot  say  with  an  antient  poet  of  ours — 

"@f  theJJormantfbeth,  thfSefttgft  mennt,  tbatbe  of  thps  lonfc, 
SlirtJ  the  lofot  menne  of  &axon$." 

Some  names  of  this  class  had  the  termination  er  or 
man  attached  to  them  :  thus  from 


Church  were 

formed  Churcher  and  Churchman 

Town           , 

Towner. 

Street        „ 

Streeter. 

Hope            , 

Hoper. 

Field          „ 

Fielder. 

Bourne       , 

Bourner. 

Well           „ 

Weller. 

Pond           , 

Ponder. 

Hide             , 

Hider. 

Heath          , 

Heather  and  Hother. 

GRove          „ 

Grover. 

Rayne         „ 

Rayner. 

Ridge          „ 

Ridger  and  Ridgman. 

Holt            „ 

Holter. 

Comb           „ 

Comber. 

Lake            „ 

Laker. 

Dean           „ 

Denman. 

Pit 

Pitman. 

Crouch       „ 

Croucher. 
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From  Bkidcc  were  formed  Bridgtr  and  Briigmmm. 
Down  Dosmerand. 

Moras  „  Houseman. 

Hii  i.  „  Ilillman. 

Mill  „  Hitman. 

Stead  Stemdmum. 

CotET  „  Comrtatmm. 

Rymmm.* 

Low  „  /^.t/rr  (')  \.-. 


Before  tearing  Local  Surname*.    I 

are  derived  from  apartmenu  in  houses,  and  which  were 

moat  likely  first  given  to  menial  servants  who  served  in  the 

respective  room*.    Like  the  foregoing,  they  generally  occur 

in  •>!,!  record*  in  the  form  of  JoAm  t  the  Kit  elm,  William 

>  hitmber,  Ac.     Besides  these  two  we  hare  GarrH, 

Buttery,  and  Stair,  and  Camden  says  Sellmr  and  PmrUr, 

I  bare  never  seen.     Ckmlmwn  is  the  Scottiah  form 

■fare;  and  Halt  is  otherwise  accounted  for.  (p.  73.) 

Drmttbriitjf*  was  probably  given  to  the  porter  of  some  old 

moated  mansion. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  I  have,  in  humble  sort,  set  forth  the 
origin,  antiquity,  and  varieties  of  that  branch  of  oar  family 
nomenclature  borrowed  from  the  names  of  places,  and  if 
u>t  found  aught  of  gratification  in  my  lucubrations 
I  am  satisfied  :  if  not,  dose  the  book ;  thy  taste  and  mine 
concur  not.  I  quarrel  not  with  thee,  and  I  trust  that  thou 
wilt  easBajss:  lilu-  furbearance  with  me,  recollecting  that— 
"  IV  gustibus  non  dixputandum  est," — "  and  soe  I  bid  thee 
right  heartilie  farewel." 
•  »  —  ■»  Is  Ikt  Orkaav  AUki  iIqUi  >  mi  if  i  km  sii>ill>  is* 
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ESSAY  IV. 

NAMES  DERIVED  FROM  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PURSUITS. 

"After  these  locall  names,"  saith  Master  Camden, 
"  the  most  in  number  have  been  derived  from  Occupations 
or  Professions,"  for  which  reason  I  purpose  to  make  these 
the  subject  of  my  Fourth  Essay.  And  as  some  perplexity 
might  arise  in  marshalling  the  various  Surnames  according 
to  right  rules  of  precedence,  I  shall  consider  it  no  small 
advantage  to  follow  so  skilful  a  herald  as  Mr.  Clarencieux 
throughout  these  pages. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  names  from  the  various  avoca- 
tions of  life  is  of  high  antiquity.  Thus  the  Romans  had 
among  them  many  persons,  and  those  too  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  bore  such  names  as  Figulus,  Pictor,  Fabri- 
tius,  Scribonius,  Salinator,  Agricola,  &c,  answering  to  the 
Potters,  Paynters,  &c.  of  our  own  times.  These  names 
became  hereditary,  next  in  order  after  the  local  names, 
about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Cocus,  Dapifer, 
&c,  we  have  already  seen  were  borne  by  men  of  high  rank 
soon  after  the  Conquest.  There  was,  as  Camden  observes, 
no  employment  that  did  not  give  its  designation  to  one,  or 
to  many  families.  As  local  names  generally  had  the  prefix 
de  or  at,  so  these  frequently  had  le,  as  Stephen  le  Spicer, 
Walter  le  Boucher,  John  le  Bakere,  &c.  Concerning  these, 
Verstegan  remarks,  "  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  their  an- 
cestors have  first  gotten  them  by  using  such  trades,  and 
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the  children  of  such  parent*  being  contented  to  take  i 
upon  them,  after-coming  posterity  could  hardly  aToid  them." 
Pre-eminent  in  thia  claw  of  name*  standa  SmitA,  decidedly 
the  moat  common  surname  amongst  us.    Veretegan  i 


ssa  SmkA.  ail  bo  a*  Knlgat  or  a****. 
Bat  from  te*  Smith  tbut/wgrU  at  the  an  V 

but  the  antiquary  should  hare  been  aware  that  the  radix 
of  this  term  is  the  Saxon  (km,  to  smite;  and  therefore 
it  was  originally  applied  to  artificers  in  wood,  as  well  a*  to 
those  in  metal,  as  wheel* lights, 
nti/rrs  in  general.*  Hence  the  frequency  of  the  i 
easily  accounted  for.  It  certainly  is  ridicnlonaly  < 
and  has,  on  that  account,  given  rise  to  many  jokes, 
of  which   I    .hull  borrow.     Smith,  without 

in  name,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  distinguish  a 
person;  as  to  JoAn  San/a,  it  is,  a*  a  friend  of  urine  often 
observes,  ao  nmme  at  mil.  What  then  shall  we  eay  of  the 
countryman  who  directed  a  letter  "  For  Mr.  John  Smith. 
■peasT  I  He  might  as  well  have  di- 
•list  inarceeeiblB  personage,  the  man  in  the 
moon.    What  better  device  could  the  wag  who  got  too  late 

theatre  have  employed  for  obtaining  a  seat  than  that 
of  shouting  at  the  top  of  hie  voice.  "  Mr.  SmitA'*  house 
is  on  fire'"  lie  well  knew  that  the  house  would  be  thinned 
»t  the  rate  ->f  at  least  five  or  six  per  cent.  "  Wc  remember." 
says  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gasette.  "  a  bet  laid  and 
won  that  a  JoAh  SmitA  had  been  noniswsuwl  either  to 

•  If  la  rather  rarkmi  IBM 
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death  or  transportation  at  every  Old  Bailey  session  during 
(we  forget)  two  or  three  years !"  Perhaps  the  best  piece 
of  humour  relating  to  this  name  is  that  which  appeared 
some  three  or  four  years  since  in  the  newspapers,  under 
the  title  of 

"the  smiths. 
"  Some  very  learned  disquisitions  are  just  now  going  on 
among  the  American  journals  touching  the  origin  and 
extraordinary  extension  of  the  family  of  "the  Smiths." 
Industrious  explorers  after  derivatives  and  nominal  roots, 
they  say,  would  find  in  the  name  of  John  Smith  a  world  of 
mystery  ;  and  a  philologist  in  the  Providence  Journal,  after 
having  written  some  thirty  columns  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  public  thereanent,  has  thrown  down  his  pen  and 
declared  the  subject  exhaustless.  From  what  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  it  appears  that  the  great  and  formidable 
family  of  the  Smiths  are  thf  veritable  descendants  in  a 
direct  line  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  father  of  the 
Shemitish  tribe,  or  the  tribe  of  Shem :  and  it  is  thus 
derived — Shem,  Shemit,  Shmit,  Smith.  Another  learned 
pundit,  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  contends  for  the  uni- 
versality of  the  name  John  Smith — not  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  but  among  all  kindreds  and  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Beginning  with  the  Hebrew,  he 
says  the  Hebrews  had  no  Christian  names,  consequently 
they  had  no  Johns,  and  in  Hebrew  the  name  stood  simply 
Shem  or  Shemit ;  but  in  the  other  nations  the  John  Smith 
is  found  at  full,  one  and  indivisible.  Thus :  Latin,  Johannes 
Smithius;  Italian,  Giovanni  Smithi;  Spanish,  Juan 
Smithas ;  Dutch,  Hans  Schmidt ;  French,  Jean  Smeets ; 
Greek,    Ion    Skmiton ;    Russian,    Jonloff    Skmittowski ; 
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Polish,  Iran  SchmittiwcUki ;  Chinese,  Jahon  Shimmit; 
Icelandic,  Jaime  Smithson;  WeUh,  Iihon  Schmidd ; 
Tuscarora,  Ton  da  Smittia;  Mexican,  Joutli  FSmitli. 
And  then,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  name,  the  same 
meant  observes  that  '  among  the  cartouche*,  deciphered  by 
Boasclini,  on  the  temple  of  Osiris,  in  Egypt,  was  found  the 
name  of  Pharaoh  Smithosis,  being  the  9th  in  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  Theban  kings.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Smithopolis  Magna.'  We  heartily 
congratulate  the  respectable  multitude  of  the  8miths  on 
these  profound  researches;  researches  which  bid  fair  to 
explode  the  generally  receded  opinion  that  the  mrtmt  family 
of  the  Smith*  were  the  descendants  of  mere  horse  shorn 
and  hammer-men !" 

The  following  piece  of  banter,  in  the  same  style,  is  from 
a  newspaper  paragraph  of  July,  1841 1  "By  a  chain  of 
reasoning  not  less  logical  and  conclusive  than  that  which 
enabled  Home  Tooke  to  esta*  'tsh  the  etymological  deduc- 
tion of  the  word  ftrkin  from  King  Jeremiah,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwrr  proves,  in  his  beautiful  prose-poem  of  'Zanoni,' 
that  the  common  turmam*  of  Smith  which  1  had  hitherto 
■opposed  to  hare  been  professionally  derived  from  Tubal- 
Cain,  or  from  the  family  of  the  Fabncii,  so  celebrated  in 
Soman  history,  owes  its  origin,  in  point  of  met,  to  the 
term  'Smintheus',  a  title  bestowed  upon  the  Phrygian 
Kdward,  following  the  scholiast  upon  Homer, 
assigns  the  name  to  one  of  the  god's  high  priests :  but 
Strabo  assures  us  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  deity 
himself  in  consequence  of  his  baring  destroyed  an  immense 
number  of  ZpivOai,  or  rats,  with  which  the  country  waa 

But  it  is  now  time  to  leave  this  widely-spread  and  earn- 
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ciently  celebrated  race  of  the  Smiths,  and  to  notice  the 
long  list  of  English  surnames  derived  from  other  trades  and 
professions.  We  have  then,  besides,  the  Masons  and 
Carpenters,  the  Bakers  and  Butchers,  the  Braziers  and 
Goldsmiths,  the  Butlers  and  Taverners,  the  Carters  and 
Wagners*  the  Sadlers  and  Girdlers,  the  Tylers  and 
Slaters,  the  Cartwrights  and  Plowrights,  the  Wainwrights 
and  Sievewrights,  the  Colemans  and  Woodyers,  the  Boxers 
and  Siveyers,  the  Taylors  and  Drapers,  the  Plowmans  and 
Thatchers,^  the  Farmers  and  Shepherds,  the  Cappers  and 
Shoesmiths,  the  Chapmans  and  Grocers,  the  Cowpers  or 
Coopers,  the  Browkers  or  Brokers,  the  Cutlers  and  Jron- 
mongers,  the  Wheelers  waft  Millers,  the  Tanners  and  Glovers, 
the  Oxlads  and  Steermans,  the  Wrights  and  Joiners,  the 
Salters  and  Spicers,  the  Grinders  and  Boulters,  the 
Gardeners  and  Tollers,  the  Cardmakers  and  Bookers,  the 
Armorers  and  Furbishers,  the  Shipwrights  and  Goodwrights, 
the  Marchants  and  Brewers,  the  Pipers  and  Vidlers,  the 
Homers  and  Drummers,  the  Bellringers  and  Hornblowers, 
the  Marketmans  and  Fairmans,  the  CooAs  and  Porters,  the 
Hosiers  and  Weavers,  the  Bakers  and  Cheesemans,  the 
Colliers  and  Sawyers,  the  Turners  and  Naylors  (nail- 
makers,)  the  Potters  and  Potmans,  the  Hoopers  and 
Hookers,  the  Portmans  and  Ferrimans,  the  Poticarys  and 
Farriers,  the  Sellers  and  Salemans,  the  Firemans  and 
Watermans,  the  Plummers  and  Glaisyers,  the  Alemans  and 
Barleymans,  the  Skinners  and  Woolers,  the  Paynters  and 
Dyers,  the  Mercers  and  L-onmongers,  the  Workmans  and 
Drivers,  the  Boardmans  and  Innmans,  the  Chandlers  and 

•  This  is  from  the  German :  it  is  equivalent,  however,  to  our  '  waggoner.' 
t   TAacJrsr,   and   the  German    Decfcer,   and   Dutch  Dekker,   have   the  same 
meaning. 
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Pre— mam,  the  Fiddler*  and  Player*,  the  Rhymer*  and 
Reader*,  the  Oattler*  and  Tapper*,  the  Whiter*  and 
Marker*,  the  Groom*  and  Stallman*,  the  Roper*  and 
Carder*,  the  Twiner*  and  Stringer*,  the  Leadbeater*  and 
StomeAetceri,  to  which  may  be  added  from  the  Nona  Rolla 
— whether  extinct  or  not  I  cannot  say,  the  Q«arreo«r», 
-s*r»,    the   Wmterleder*,    the   Lymberner*  and  the 

ry  great  number  of  words  obsolete  in  oar  language, 
or  borrowed  from  other  language*,  and  therefore  unintelli- 

>  the  generality  of  people,  are  retained  in  surname* 
which  thus  furnish  the  etymologist  with  many  an  igll—bh 

■cencc  of  the  pursuits  and  manners  of  our  ancestors. 

Thus  8utor."  is  the  Latin,  Old  English,  and  Saxon  (6a«*p*) 

I  for  shoemaker ;  Latimer  is  a  writer  of  Latin,  or  as  Camden 

has  it  "an  ioterpretour."     Chaucer,  like  Sutor,  signifies  a 

■ember  of  the  gentle  craft.     Leech,    the   Anglo-8axon 

far  physician,  is  still  partially  retained  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  in  "  cow-leech,"  a  bnahifaa  —oaDy  warred 
with  that  of  the  farrier.  Henry  the  First,  according  to 
Robert  of  Gloucester, 

-wBUfo  •(  a  lamprrpc  to  rtt. 


Uui  !)<<'  Itcbr*  him  brrbcot,  bor  pt  to.ts  a  frbU  mrtt." 

Thwayte*.  according  to  Verstegan.  means  a  feller  of 
wood,  an  etymology  ssjppotted  by  the  A.-S.  rerb  "  thteto- 
tan,"  to  cut,  ejfctmdere.  Barker  is  synonymoos  with 
Tanner.     In  the  dialogue  between  King  Edward  the  Fourth 

•  TUmtt—tlmrmhmmmlmlmmm'  liillli— t  «■■>»—*»» 
■i— >H  «f  B»*>  tmrn  w>lt«m  »y  it*.     Sntfar.  mmmr,  «*■*»%  aa*  Sttr  tna»u 
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and  the   Tanner   of  Tamworth,  in   Percy's    Reliques   of 
Antient  Poetry,  we  have  the  following  lines : 

"  What  craftsman  art  thou,  said  the  King, 

I  pray  thee  telle  me  trowe  ? 

I  am  a  Barker,  Sir,  by  my  trade, 

Now  tell  me,  what  art  thou?" 

Jenner  is  an  old  form  of  joiner,  Bowcher  of  butcher,  and 
Milner  of  miller.  A  Lorimer  is  a  maker  of  bits  for  bridles, 
spurs,  &c.  There  is  or  was  a  "  Lorimers'  Company"  in 
London.  An  Arkwright  was  in  old  times  a  maker  of 
meal-chests,  an  article  found  in  every  house  when  families 
dressed  their  own  flour.  Furner  is  an  anglicised  form  of 
Fournier  (French),  a  man  who  keeps  an  oven  or  four,  a 
baker ;  Lavender  of  Lavandier,  a  washerman ;  (Launder 
and  Lander  are  further  contractions  of  the  same  word);  and 
Pullinger  of  Boulanger  a  baker.  Webbe,  Webber,  (and 
Weber  from  the  German,)  are  equivalent  to  weaver ;  a 
Sayer  is  an  assayer  of  metals ;  Tucker  a  fuller ;  and 
Shearman  one  who  shears  worsteds,  fustians,  &c. — an 
employment  formerly  known  at  Norwich  by  the  designa- 
tion of  "  shermancraft  ;*  Banister  is  the  keeper  of  a  bath ; 
a  Pointer  was  a  maker  of  "points,"  an  obsolete  article  of 
dress  ;  and  a  Pilcher  a  maker  of  pilches,  a  warm  kind  of 
upper  garment,  the  great-coat  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
hence  Chaucer : 

*'  After  gret  hete  cometh  cold, 
No  man  cast  his  pylch  away.''t 

*  "  As  for  the  cloth  of  my  ladies,  Hen.  Cloughe  putt  itto  a  thereman  todight, 
and  he  sold  the  cloth  and  ran  away."    {Plumpton  Cor.,   Camd.  Soc.  p.  30.) 

t  The  A.-S.  pytche,  whence  Pilcher,  is  equivalent  to  our  (or  rather  to  the 
French)  peliste,  which  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  ptllis,  pellicum, 
skin  or  fur.  A  pilcher  was  also  a  scabbard,  as  being  made  of  hide  or  leather. 
Mercutio  says  to  Tybalt,  "  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  the  pilcher  by  the 
ears  ?"    (Correspondence  of  B,  A.  Oxon,  in  the  Lit.  Gazette,  Sept.  1842.) 
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far  and  Kidman  are  obsolete  word*  for  huxter,  (Goth, 
"  kyta,"    to   deal,    hawk.)     Htllier  for   tyler,    slater,    or 
thatcher,   (A.-S.  helan,)  and  Cruielher  for  one  who  plays 
'  lie  crowd,  an  antient  stringed  instrument,  the  pro- 
of the  modern  rioUn,  called  in  Welah  erwlk,  and  in 
Irish  emit.     Spenser,  in  hi*  Epithalamion,  has 

"  Tbe  pips,  tbe  tabor,  uid  Ik*  bssabUssr  esassi" 
<*der  was  a  person  stationed  on  the  sea-shore  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  immense  shoals  of  pilchards  and 
herrings,  and  give  node*  thereof  to  the  fishermen  by  cer- 
tain understood  signal.,  it  being,  singularly,  a  fact,  that 
those  migrations  cannot  be  perceived  at  sea,  although  from 
the  shore  they  appear  literally  to  darken  the  deep.  In 
Cornwall  these  men  are  called  llewen  (a  naif  probably 
derived  from  the  A.-S.  e.pi.n,  to  show),  and  hence  the  sur- 
names Hewtr,  liner,  and  AVer.  A  Ridler  was  a  maker  of 
sie»i-». 

In  the  north  of  England  a  "  hack"  means  a  mattock  or 
■  nee  llaekmo*  is  possibly  either  the  maker  or  the 
user  of  such  an  implement.     Croeker  (and  perhaps  Croker) 
means  a  maker  of  coarse  pottery.    The  word  '  crock,'  in 
uncial  dialects  of  the  south,  signifies  a  large  barrel- 
shaped  jar.     It  was  in  general  use  in  Chaucer's  days  i 

"  Sporn  sot  m  doth  s  rnrke  SffsJiut  s  walL" 

Maunder  (from  the  Old  Eng.  rerb  '  maun  J,'  to  beg.)  is 
beggar,  and  Card,  a  word  still  in  use  in  Scotland,  means  a 
travelling  tinker!  •  Nspery'  is  household  linen;  hence 
Nipper  probably  stands  for  a  manufacturer  or  seller  of  that 
article.  Stamer  is  the  A.-S.  for  tailor,  and  Lamer  tor  a 
maker  of  'lomes'  or  tubs.  Fortmer  is  believed  to  mean  a 
combatant  in  a  tilting  match,  from  the  Old  English  'for- 
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tuny,'  a  tournament — the  issue  of  such  conflicts  heing  very 
much  dependant  upon  fortune  or  chance.  Sanger  is  singer. 
Monger  (A.-S.  CDancxepe  and  CDonjej*)  is  merchant.  The 
monger  of  Saxon  times  was  a  much  more  important  personage 
than  those  who,  in  our  days,  bear  the  name.  He  was  the  pro- 
totype of  the  merchant-princes  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
he  was  a  dealer  in  many  things  (unde  nomen)  which  his 
ship-men  brought  from  many  lands ;  but  our  modern  mon- 
gers, be  they  Ironmongers,  Cheesemongers,  Fellmongers 
Woodmongers,  or  Icemongers  (?),  traffic  chiefly  in  a  single 
article.  All  these  compounds  stand,  I  believe,  as  surnames, 
but  Horsemonger,  Newsmonger,  Matchmonger,  and  Cos- 
tardmonger,  (i.  e.  a  dealer  in  apples,)  have  never  been  used 
as  such. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  names  terminating  with  er 
indicate  some  employment  or  profession.  er  is  un- 
questionably derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  'yep.'  or  'pejie' 
a  man ;  hence  Salter  is  Salt-watt,  and  Miller,  Mill-;ttfftt. 
These  terminations  er  and  man  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably, thus  we  have  Potter  and  Pottman,  Tiler  and  Tile- 
man,  Carter  and  Cartman,  Wooler  and  Woolman,  cum 
multis  aliis.  Besides  these,  we  have  Horseman,  Palfriman, 
Coltman,  Waiaman  (corrupted  to  Wenman),  Carman, 
Coachman,  Boatman,  Clothman,  Seaman,  Tubman,  and 
Sptlman,  which,  Camden  says,  means  '  learned  man,'  but 
which,  I  should  rather  say,  signifies  a  man  who  worked  by 
'  spells'  or  turns  with  another,  if  indeed  it  be  not  intended 
for  a  necromancer,  charmer,  or  worker  of  spells. 

pa  onjunnon  leare  men  pyrican  *  spell.' 

Then  began  false  men  to  work  spells.     (Boet.  38,  i.} 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in  this  department  of 
our  Family  Nomenclature  is  the  existence  of  several  sur- 
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name*  terminating  in  -ster,  which  is  the  regular  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  feminine  noun*  of  action,  as  er  is  of  mascu- 
line ones.  The  word  '  Spinster'  is  the  regular  feminine  of 
'  •pinner'  and  not  of  bacArior,  as  Lindley  M  array  would 
hare  us  suppose.  fteee#/re,  tamgttrr,  and  irmm  ftrt,  are 
the  regular  feminine*  of  kttttrt,  baker,  aossvre,  singer,  and 
ttmrntve  tailor ;  hence  it  is  evident  that — 

I  lie  feminine  of  Tapper. 
Brnetter  Brewer. 

Baxter  and  Bagitrr  Bakrr. 

•T. 

Webber  (Wearer.) 
Wtmfttm  Kember  (Comber.) 

Ssjsjafar  Sim-rr. 

Fewer  (A.  S.^oa-fee)  a  feofec. 

\mr  alxo  appears  to  be  a  feminine  form — but  of  what ' 

igh  no  such  word  as  •axsrtn*  occurs  in  the  Saxon 

dictionary,  may  it  not  be  a  compound  of  »«x,  *•*.  day. 

and  the  feminine  termination,  and  so  signify  a  woman  that 

works  by  the  day— a  charwoman? 

The  formation  of  feminine  names  of  employment  in  the 
language  is  precisely  similar,  where  brousttr  is  a  fe- 
male maker  of  beer;  zangtttr  a  female  vocalist,  *c.  ke.* 
ticult  to  account  for  the  wkptimi  and  perpetuation 
of  name*  derived  from  the  avocations  of  female  ancestors. 
■  awafaw,  carrying  on  the  trades  of  their  linrowod 
partners,  conferred  them  on  their  children. 

There  is  a  string  of  names  derived  from  nrtipalkws 

which  sound  right  oddly  when  placed  in  jut  ta- position,  and 

primd  facie,  would  appear  to  be  folly  as  applicable 

•  A.  ■.  Ou,  Lit.  (>u.  Stye.  IStf . 
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to  the  equine  as  to  the  human  species ;  namely,  Traveller, 
Walker,  Ryder,  Ambler,  Trotter,  Hopper,  Skipper, 
Jumper,  and  Holler!  Of  these,  Traveller  was  pro- 
bably given  to  some  one  who  had  visited  '  straunge  contries 
andilands;'  and  Trotter  I  am  unable  to  explain,  although 
it  seems  evidently  to  possess  the  same  meaning  with 
Trotman,  whatever  that  may  be.  To  the  remaining  seven, 
etymologies,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  may  be  assigned. 
Thus  Walker  signifies  either  (A.-S.  pealcerie)  a  fuller,*  or 
an  officer,  whose  duty  consisted  in  '  walking'  or  inspecting 
a  certain  space  of  forest-ground.  Rider  means  another 
forest  officer,  a  superintendent  (as  I  take  it)  of  the 
■  walkers' — a  ranger,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  mounted,  as  having  a  larger  district  to 
supervise.  In  the  ballad  of  '  William  of  Cloudesley,'  &c. 
the  king,  rewarding  the  dexterity  of  the  archer  who  shot 
the  apple  from  his  child's  head,  says  :  — 

"  I  give  thee  eightene-pence  a  day, 
And  my  bowe  thou  shalt  bere, 
And  over  all  the  north  countre, 

I  make  thee  chyfe  rydere  !"f     (Percy's  Reliques.) 

Ambler,  antiently  le  Amblour,  is  from  the  French, 
'  ambleur,'  an  officer  of  the  king's  stable.  Hopper  pro- 
bably signified  an  officer  who  had  the  care  of  swans.  By 
swan-'  hopping,'  or  '  upping,'  was  meant  the  searching  for 
and  marking  of  the  swans  belonging  to  particular  pro- 
prietors. It  must  not  be  forgotten  however  that  the  A.-S. 
Hoppen.e  means  a  dancer.  Skipper  (A.-S.  ocipepe,  a  sailor) 
is  a  very  antient  term  for  the  captain  or  master  of  a  vessel ; 

•  In  the  North  of  England  a  fulling-mill  is  still  called  a  ■  walk-mlH.' 
i  Ryder  has  elsewhere  been  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
"  Rltter,"  a  knight  ;  but  there  seems  no  good  authority  for  such  a  supposition. 
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Jimper  [xxwihly  meant  •  maker  of  •jump*,'  that  is,  a 
kind  of  short  coat»  or  boddices  for  women  ;*  while  Hobleb 
u  moat  unquestionably  a  contraction  of  'hobbelar'  or 
'  hobiler,'  a  person  who  by  the  tenure  of  his  lands  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  hobby  or  light  horse,  to  maintain  a  watch 
by  the  aide  of  a  beacon,  and  to  alarm  the  countryt  in  case 
of  the  enemy's  approach  in  the  day-time,  whoa  the  fire  of 
the  beacons  would  not  be  discernible  from  a  distance.  It 
would  seem  also  that  the  term  waa  sometimes  used  to  signify 
persons  of  an  equestrian  order,  lower  in  dignity  than  knights, 
and  probably  mounted  on  meaner  and  smaller  animals.  In 
an  antient  romance  we  read  of 

as.  thousand  kalgats  .tool  sad  Csts,  (Bstte) 
Without—  a.srirrs  —d  mpy 

The  etymology  of  OtsMr  u  sufficiently  obrioua.  The 
first  of  than  name  doubtless  possessed  peculiar  skill  in  the 
art  saltatory.  Perhaps,  after  all.  the  names  Hopper  and 
Jumper  wrre  acquired  by  proficiency  in  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises to  which  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  refer. 

Jsfsassjssw  is  an  erident  corruption  of  the  French  '  mas- 

aager,'  a  messenger,  a  bearer  of  dispatches,  Ac.     Pothmper 

is  the  Scottish  for  apothecary,;  and  LaraWris  an  obsolete 

a-  swine-herd,  or  rather  a  person  who  superintended 

the  pannage  of  hogs  in  a  forest. 

Names  of  the  foregoing  description,  howerer  mean  in 
their  origin,  are  now  frequently  found  among  the  highest 
classes  of  society.  The  names  Collier  and  Salter  are,  or 
hare  been,  in  tin-  Mtsstj  peerage,  although  those  occupa- 
tions were  once  considered  so  menial  and  rile  that  none 
but  bondmen  would  follow  them.  Some  names  of  this 
sort  hare  been  changed  in  orthography  to  hide  their  ori- 

•  BsUty-s  Disc        t  Psssfs  Psrtsa  loun.      t  JssskaasM  SnlHiS  Met 
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ginal  meanness;  "mollified  ridiculously,"  as  Master  Camden 
hath  it,  "  lest  their  bearers  should  seem  vilified  by  them." 
Carteer,  Smeeth,  Tayler,  Cuttlar,  &c,  are  frequently  met 
with  as  the  substitutes  of  Carter,  Smith,  Tailor,  and 
Cutler.  "  Wise  was  the  man  that  told  my  Lord  Bishop 
that  his  name  was  not  Gardener  as  the  English  pronounce 
it,  but  Gardiner,  with  the  French  accent,  and  therefore  a 
gentleman."* 

Some  names  have  reference  to  military  pursuits,  as 
Harman,  Arblaster,f  Hookman,  Billman,  Spearman,  Bow- 
man, Bannerman. 

The  number  and  variety  of  surnames  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  furnish  evidence  of  the  predilection 
of  our  progenitors  for  field-sports.  Thus  we  have  in  great 
abundance  our  Hunters,  Fowlers,  Fishers,  Falconers, 
(Faulkners,  and  Fawheners,)  Hawkers,  Anglers,  Warreners, 
Bowyers,  and  Bowmakers,  Stringers,  that  is  bow-string 
makers,  Arrow-smiths,  Fletchers  (from  the  Fr.  'fleche'), 
that  is,  either  an  arrow-maker,  or  more  generally,  a  super- 
intendent of  archery.  But  some  of  these  may  be  official 
names,  and,  therefore,  more  properly  belong  to  my  next 
Essay.  Buckman  and  Hartman  were  probably  servants  to 
the  '  Parker,'  and  had  the  care  of  herds  of  venison.  Brock- 
man  is  a  hunter  of  '  brocks'  or  badgers.  A  '  tod,'  in 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  is  a  fox ;  hence  Tod- 
hunter  is  a  fox-hunter,  though  not  in  the  red-coated  sense 
of  that  term.  A  Northumberland  correspondent  informs 
me  that  he  knows  an  old  man,  a  destroyer  of  foxes,  who 
calls  himself,  and  is  called,  the  "  Old  Tod-hunter  of 
Grapington,"  in  Craven.  The  expression  "wily tod"  occurs 
in   the  writings  of  Wycliffe.|     Burder  signifies   a  bird- 

•  Camden.  t  Vide  infra.  i  Todman  also  occurs  ; 
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catcher  or  fowler,  as  the  following  jest,  written  upwards  of 
three  centuries  since,  will  prove : — 

"There  was  a  doctour  on  a  tyme,  whiche  desired  a 
fooler,  that  went  to  catche  byrdes  with  an  owle,  that  he 
might  go  with  hym.  The  byrder  was  content,  and  dressed 
him  with  bows,  and  sat  hym  by  his  oule,  and  bade  him  say 
nothynge.  Whan  he  saw  the  byrdes  a  lyght  a  pace,  he 
sayde  :  There  be  many  byrdes  alyghted,  drawe  thy  nettes, 
« ith  the  byrdes  flewe  awaye.  The  byrder  was  very 
angry,  and  blamed  him  greatly  for  his  speakyng.  Than  he 
promysed  to  hold  his  peace.  When  Uw  byrder  was  in 
•gain,  and  many  byrdes  were  alyghted,  mayster  Doctour 
said  in  Latyn,  Ayes  rUHUUl  adsint:  whenrith  the 
hyrdea  ftewe  away.  The  byrder  came  out  ryghte  angrye 
and  sore  displeased,  and  sayde,  that  by  his  bablynge  he  had 
l«te  Ids  pray.     '  Why,  thynkeat  thou,  foole,'  quoth 

'  that  the  byrdes  si*  wmdtntmnJ  Lah*  >'  "• 
«'  ia  the  Scottish  for  fire,  and    *  low-bcllers'  are, 
ling  to  Blount.t  turn  "who  go  with  a  light  and  a 
ight  whereof  birds,  sitting  on  the  ground,  be- 
come aomewhat  st  opined,  and  so  are  covered  with  a  net 
pad  tal  e  Lowes  is  probably  a  kird-cmleker. 

utonic  word  'loer*  la  one  who  lays  snares,   and 
/  ii  tlic  Scottish  dialect  Mgui*—  a  crafty  person,  ia 

allusion  j  robsbly  to  the  same  occupation. 

Most  European  languages,  aa  has  already  been  intimated, 
poetess  many  surnames  derived  from  manual  employments , 
but  in  no  country  are  they  so  various  and  ■'—wtont  as  ia 

-  division  of  my  subject  I  may  notice 
a  fact  which  i»  little  known,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  ex- 

•  T4l«  MS  OolriM  iMm.  i«rr  MR.  **.         ♦  U«  DWt. 
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cite  the  reader's  astonishment :  the  surname  Butcher  was 
given  as  a  title  of  honour.  "Le  Boucher,"  says  Saintfoix, 
"was  antiently  a  noble  surname  given  to  a  general  after  a 
victory,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  slaughtered  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  !"*  Horribile  dictu  /—hence- 
forward let  all  lovers  of  peace  exclaim, 

"  One  murder  makes  a  villain  ;  millions  a  Butcher  !" 

NOTE  TO  ESSAY  IV. 
With  resect  to  the  application  of  the  surnames  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  Essay,  we  may  observe  that  there  was  much  greater  propriety 
in  making  the  names  of  occupations  stationary  family  names  than  ap- 
pears at  first  sight ;  for  the  same  trade  was  often  pursued  for  many 
generations  by  the  descendants  of  the  individual  who  in  the  first  in- 
stance used  it.  Sometimes  a  particular  trade  is  retained  by  most  of 
the  male  branches  of  a  family  even  for  centuries.  Thus  the  family  of 
Oxley,  in  Sussex,  were  nearly  all  smiths  or  iron-founders  during  the 
long  period  of  250  years.  Most  of  the  Ades  of  the  same  county  have 
been  farmers  for  a  still  longer  period.  The  trade  of  weaving  has  been 
carried  on  by  another  Sussex  family  named  Webb  (weaver)  as  far  back 
as  the  traditions  of  the  family  extend,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  business  has  been  exercised  by  them  ever  since  the  first  assumption 
of  the  term  as  a  surname,  by  some  fabricator  of  cloth  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  long 
retention  of  a  particular  avocation  by  one  man's  posterity  is  in  the 
family  of  Purkess,  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  The  constant 
tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  states,  that  when  William  Rufus  met 
his  untimely  end  in  that  forest,  there  lived  near  the  fatal  oak  a  poor 
"  coleman,"  or  maker  of  charcoal,  who  lent  his  cart  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  royal  corpse  to  Winchester,  and  was  rewarded  with  an 
acre  or  two  of  land  round  his  hut.  His  immediate  descendants  of  the 
same  name  live  there  still,  and  yet  carry  on  the  same  trade,  without 
one  being  richer  than  another  for  it.  This  family  is  deemed  the  most 
antient  in  the  county.     (Vide  dough's  Camden.) 


*  Le  Boucher  ttoit  anciennement  un  sumom  gtorieux,  qu'on  donnoit  a  un  ge- 
neral, aprds  une  victoire— en  reconnoUance  du  carnage  qu'il  avoit  fait  de  trente 
ou  quarante  raille  hommes.     (Saintfoiz,  Historical  Ktsayt.) 
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KSS.VY    V 

NAME*    DEE1VED    FROM    DIGNITIES,     CIVIL    AND    ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL; and  rioM  orncEs. 

The  suae  principle  which  introduced  surname*  bor- 
rowed from  trades  and  occupations  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  names  of  dignities  and  enacts,  which  also 
heeeditaij. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  English  i 
civil  dignities,  according  to  the  role*  of  precedence ; 
Bhperor. 
Kino.* 
Pkince. 

DUBE. 

Eakle. 

Bah 

Lord. 

Knight. 

8qciee.t 

Gentleman. 

Yeoman. 


•  A  ImnarfcomafoaAaattoofo 
SB*  0»«il»g  •»  a>  Mi;  fcraa  at  |W  »■»!■  Saw,  eytunj.  U*.     To  ■ 
■**tWt*Um  apoatraar*  o/  local i 

t  aasaawaa  *nmn  »  w  «  rompOoa  of  Ami**,  iw  lms>  a*  d 
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The  following  are  from  Ecclesiastical  dignities  : 

Pope.  Deacon,  Deakin. 

Cardinal.  Clerk,  Clark,  Clarke.* 

Bishop,  Bysshopp.  Chaplin,  Caplin. 

Abbott.  Friar,     Fryer,     Freere, 
Prior,  Pryor.  Frere  (Chaucer,  passim.) 

Dean.  Monk. 

Archdeacon.  Nunn. 

Parsons.  Proctor. 

Vicar,  Vickers.  Saxton. 
Priest. 

The  following  offices  have  all  lent  their  designations  as 
names  of  families  :  Stewart  (steward),  Constable,  Marsha/I, 
Chancellor,  Chamberlayne,  Sheriff,  Serjeant,  Castellan. 
Mayor,  Warden,  Burgess,  Porter,  Champion,  Beadle,  Pn<i<-, 
Reeve,  Woodreeve,  Ranger,  Bailey  (bailiff),  Parker, 
Forester,  Botiler  (or  Butler),  Hunter,  Falconer,  &c. 
Many  offices,  &c.  now  obsolete,  have  also  conferred  surnames 
on  the  persons  who  bore  them,  as 

Le  Despencer,  corruptly  Spencer,  and  Harden,  a 
steward.  The  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Spencer,  dukes  of 
Marlborough,  was  dispenser  or  steward  of  the  household  to 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Seneschal,  a  steward,  vilely  corrupted  to  Snashall. 

S taller,  a  standard-bearer.    Camd. 

Foster,  a  nourisher ;  one  who  had  the  care  of  the  children 
of  great  men.     We  have  also  Nurse  as  a  surname. 

Kemp,  a  soldier,  especially  one  who  engaged  in  single 

•  ■'  Adam  the  Clerk,  son  of  Philip  the  Scribe,"  occurs  in  an  anticnt  record , 
as  also  does  '*  Alexander,  the  son  of  Glay  the  Seneschal." 
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combat,  in  this  tense  it  ha*  been  revived  in  the  work*  of 
Iter  Scott.     Kempe*  and  iemperye-mem  for  warriors 

or  fighting-men  occur  in  the  ballad  of  King  Betmere  in 
-  Reliquea: 

"  They  bad  not  ridden  aeaat  a  mjle, 
A  myl*  forth,  of  the  town*, 
Bot  ia  did  coat*  th»kvn«e  ofSaayat. 
With  trmpm  au J  a  ooe. 

I'p  then  rose  the  4rs»sw»>  im 

And  load  thsy  gaa  to  cry* 
Ah  !  traytaes,  yoa  ban  •Ufa*  oar  kyagr. 

Aaritaarefora  yea  shall  dya.'* 

A  hemptr  ia  still  used  in  Norfolk  in  the  sense  of  a  atogt, 
hearty,  old  man — a  veteran.  Hie  A.-S.  cesspa  has  also 
I  us  with  the  surnames  Camp,  Champ,  and  Camper. 
Campion  and  Champion  hare  come  to  u*  through  the 
French,  from  the  same  root.  The  Swediah  Kemptnfrit  and 
the  Spanish  Camptmdor  belong  U>  this  fanuly.  Kimher  ia 
also  synonymous ;  «  Kmtber,  enim,  homo  MBrwama,  pugil 
robturtas,  nules,  Ac.  aignificat."* 

Aaaw  and  Seaaar,  (Sax.  Bijene.)  a  vanquisher.  So 
says  Vcrstegan ,  hut  a  Northern  i  iirrieyiwilettt  informs 
me  that  this  ia  a  provincialism  for  '  sawyer." 

Latimer.  Tins  name  waa  first  given  to  Wreaoc  ap 
Merrick,  a  learned  Welshman,  who  held  certain  lands  by 
the  service  of  being  latimer  or  interpreter  betwtm  the 
Welah  and  the  English ;  and  the  name  of  hit  office  de- 
scended to  liia  posterity,  who  were  afterwards  ennobled  as 
BBgbab  peers. t 

Faltatour,  (now  more  generally  written  Faraaoar,)  an 
office  or  dignity  taking  rank  below  a  baron,  and  above  a 

•  ejaaakin  t  via,  arnks-a  Est  r>waas. 
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knight.  Bracton  says,  "  there  are  for  the  civil  government 
of  mankind,  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  magnates,  or 
valvasours  and  knights."  In  the  Norman  reigns  there 
was  a  king's  valvasour,  whose  duty  probably  consisted  in 
keeping  ward  ad  valvas  Regni,  at  the  entrances  and  borders 
of  the  realm  ;  whence  the  name. 

Arblaster,  a  corruption  of  Balistarius,  one  who  directed 
the  great  engines  of  war  used  before  the  invention  of 
cannon,  a  cross-bow-man. 

Spigurnell,  a  sealer  of  writs. 

Avery.  Camden  places  this  among  Christian  names, 
but  query,  is  it  not  the  name  of  an  office — Aviarius,  a 
keeper  of  the  birds?  The  Charter  of  Forests  (section  14) 
enacts  that  "  every  freeman  may  have  in  his  woods  avyries 
of  sparhawks,  falcons,  eagles,  and  herons."  But  there  is 
another  distinct  derivation  of  this  name,  for  Avery,  accord- 
ing to  Bailey,  signifies  "  a  place  where  the  oats  (avenee) 
or  provender  are  kept  for  the  King's  horses." 

Franklin,  a  dignity  next  to  the  esquires  and  gentlemen 
of  olden  times,  the  antient  representative  of  the  class  of 
superior  freeholders,  known  in  later  times  as  country 
'squires.  Fortescue  (de  Legibus  Anglise,  c.  29,)  describes 
a  franklein  as  "  pater-familias — magnis  ditatus  possessi- 
onibus."  "  Moreover,  the  same  country  (namely  England,) 
is  so  filled  and  replenished  with  landed  menne,  that  therein 
so  small  a  thorpe  cannot  be  found  wherein  dwelleth  not  a 
knight  or  an  esquire,  or  such  a  householder  as  is  there 
commonly  called  &  franklein,  enriched  with  great  posses- 
sions, and  also  other  freeholders  and  many  yeomen,  able 
for  their  livelyhoodtomake  ajury  in  form  aforementioned."* 

•  Old  Translation  of  Fortescue  de  L.  L.  Ang. 
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Chancer' •  description   of  •    Franklin    is   everything  that 
could  be  wished : 

tuninro  was  la  tkte coatpajrate ; 

White  was  hi*  and,  a*  i.  the  daveate. 

Of  hit  coaaptexloa  ba  was  aaagwlB. 

W>lk»ed  baby  tbaaMrwaa*oplawia(a) 

To  Uiwa  ia  asiit  was  atOT  Ma  waaas 

For  be  w*a  Eatewja'*  owaa  *oaa, 

That  bald  oataloa  that  ateia  datlt 

Was  ToraUj  felteite  parste. 

Aa  boaakoMar,  aad  that  a  grata  wa*  ba; 

Setat  Julian,*  ba  was  la  bis  contra*  ; 

HI*  kfeda,  bla  air,  was  alwajr  after  on  ; 

Al 


Of  ft*  aad  aaaa,  aad  thai 
It  aaewed  la  hw  boaa  of  aMta  aad  drtefca. 
Of  alte  dalataa*  thai  met  eoad  of  tblaka. 
After  the  aoadrj  aaaoaa  of  tbavrra, 
So  cbaafad  ka  ate  at***  aad  bte  aoaawra. 
Pal  man,  a  fat  aartrtcb  kadda  ka  la  am, 
Aad  nni  a  kraaar.  aad  mmmj  .  loo.  la  am. 
Wo  was  bte  eoke,  bat  If  ate  awt  wars 


Ha  tekte  doraanf  to)  kte  kalte  alwa- 


At  araaioaa  tfcar  waa  ba  lord  aad  aha. 
Pal  oflaa  thaa  ha  was  kahjM  of  tka  abba ; 
Aa  lailir..  pad  a  utecteaa  ah  of  aflh 

Hon*;  at  bte  iflrdrt.  white  as  ajorwa  -.la. 
A  dam  hadda  ba  baa,  aad  a  rouatour. 
Waa  ao  what  awleha  a  worth;  tara* 

a  provider  of  furniture  for  an  army.     Ftrtttf. 
token,  a  usual  nOM  amongst  the  Jews,  signifies  priest. 

•  U.  iaaaa  -aa  la*  aaaaa  of  haaateaaiy. 
t  S    i     ■  tart  to.  rtand  -its  aaa. 
ttoaliaauTaha.     rrateaao.    VaLUa.4*.    Ed*.  IMS. 


loe 
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Somner,  one  whose  duty  consisted  in  citing  delinquents 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  an  apparitor.  The  office 
existed  in  Chaucer's  time  under  the  orthography  of  somp- 
noure,  literally  summoner,  sompne  being  then  the  mode  of 
spelling  the  verb.  In  the  Coventry  Mysteries  we  have  the 
following : 

"  Sim  So.mxor,  in  hast  wend  thou  thi  way, 
Byd  Joseph,  and  his  wyff,  be  name, 
At  the  coorte  to  apper  this  day, 
Hem  to  pourge  of  her  defame." 

Chaucer's  portrait  of  the  Sompnour  is  one  of  the  best  in 
his  inimitable  gallery.     He 

"  .  .  .  .  hadde  a  fire-red  chernbinne's  face 

With  scalled  browes  blake  and  pilled  berd, 

Of  bis  visage  children  were  sore  af^rd. 

[He  loved]  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 

Then  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 

And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 

Than  wolde  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 

A  feii'6  termes  eoude*  he,  two  or  three 

That  he  had  lerned  out  of  som  decree ; 

No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day ; 

And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  ajuy 

Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 

But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, t 

Than  hadde  he  spent  all  bis  philosophic, 

Ay,  Questio  quid  juris,  wolde  he  crie,"  Sec.  <fcc.J 

To  this  list  of  official  names  I  may  add  Judge  ;  but  how 
the  word  Jury  became  the  name  of  a  single  person  I  do 
not  pretend  to  guess.    (On  reconsideration,  'Jury  appears 

*  lit  knew.  t  Examine.  %  Cant.  Talei,  Prologue. 
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to  be  a  corrupt  spelling  of  Jemrry,  and  is  therefore  a  local 
name.  That  part  of  a  city  or  town  inhabited  by  Jews  waa 
formerly  styled  'the  Jewrie'.)  Foreman  was  probably 
adopted  by  some  one  who  had  served  on  a  jury  in  that 
capacity.  Association  of  ideas  reminds  me  of  another  im- 
portant functionary,  Demp$ter,  the  common  hangman,  un- 
law indeed  it  signify  a  judge  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  the 
judges  of  that  little  kingdom  formerly  bore  this  designa- 
hrkma*  is  a  Scottish  word  for  the  public  execu- 
tioner 

Several  names  end  in  jfrarr,  meaning  a  steward  or  dis- 
poser, aa  rYmUtfrmre,  a  steward  of  the  forest ;  Maryracr,  a 
steward  or  warden  of  the  marches  or  frontiers  ;  Hmrgrarr, 
the  provider  of  an  army.  1  think,  however,  that  these 
names  were  not  indigenous  to  England,  but  brought  from 
Ommmij.  where  6raf  is  synonymous  with  count,  and 
'  Pfalxgraf,'  whence  oar  Pmlfrmrr,  is  a  count  palatine. 
Grave,  in  Lancashire,  especially  in  the  disafforested  dia- 
ineans  a  constable,  and  constables'  rates  are  called 
•  grave-leys.' 

P%lgnm  and  Palmer  are  neither  oflcee  nor  dignities,  yet 
they  may  find  a  place  here.  The  Palmer  diffrred  from  a 
common  pilgrim  in  making  a  pro/tmton  of  wandering.  The 
pilgrim  hud  aside  his  weed  and  cockle  when  his  pilgrimage 
was  done,  and  returned  to  the  world  ;  bat  the  palmer  wan- 
dered about  incessantly  .  his  pilgrimage  waa  only  laid  aside 
at  death.  He  derived  bis  name  from  the  palm  wrmmrA  he 
constantly  earned  as  a  pledge  of  hie  having  been  in  the 
I  -and.  In  the  church  of  Soodland,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  was  formerly  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
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Palmer,  of  Otford,  Esq.  containing  several 

puns  or  allusions  to  this  name  and  profession. 

"  -Palmers  all  ofor  dFafcerS  ton*, 
*  a  |Mnur  It'uirt)  here, 
SnTr  trauDltl  Still,  till  toornt  tontf)  age, 
JnrtJnfc  tftistoorrti'spnlrrramage. 
<©n  the  l)lr>st  Stesmtion^ap, 
bx  the  rfttrful  month  of  jftflau, 
a  tjjotosano"  uiutl)  fotorc  hun'Brjrtf,  Stuen, 
HnU  took  rrn>  tornen  ftmSc  to  ftcutn.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  a  palmer  in 
Marmion : 

"  Here  is  a  boly  Palmer  come 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome, 
One  that  hath  kissed  the  blessed  tomb, 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine 
In  Araby  and  Palestine  ; 
On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been, 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 
By  that  Red  Sea  too  hath  he  trod 
Which  parted  at  the  Prophet's  rod  ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount  where  Israel  beard  the  law, 
Mid  thunder-dint  and  flashing  levin, 
And  shadowy  mists  and  darkness  given. 

He  shows  St.  James's  cockle  shell ; 

Of  fair  Montserrat  too  can  tell ; 
And  of  that  Grot  where  olives  nod, 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 

From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily 
Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 
*  *  *  »  m 

His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  (ace ; 

In  bis  black  mantle  was  he  clad ; 

*  Weever's  Fun.  Mon. 
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With  Peter1,  kejr.  in  cloth  of  red 
Oa  hi*  broad  ehoaldari  wrought ; 
The  acaJloa-ahell  his  cap  did  deck  ; 
The  crociax  around  his  seek 

Was  boss  Loretto  brought ; 
llu  esadala  were  with  tratel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip  he  war* ; 
The  faded  asfe-Jr****  la  hi*  bud 
Shewed  pikertaa  Iroai  the  Holy  Land. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Gear  is  cunous  In  the 
"  olden  tyme"  great  men  emplojed  aa  officer  to  superin- 
tend the  provision  of  their  entertainments  and  the  equip- 
ment of  their  armed  retainers ;  and,  aa  all  aorta  of  wearing 
apparel,  arms,*  utensils,  and  chattels  in  general,  were 
called  gen  or  ftmr,  this  person  would  very  naturally  ar. 
qmn   the    Dame  Of  Jokn-of-tke-Gear,  Jokm-O-Gear  and,  at 

length,  Jo\*  Gear. 

The  termination  want  indicates  some  office,  and  ia 
equivalent  to  keeper  or  rtuto* —  thus  Miltrmrd  ia  the  keeper 
of  a  mill  (probably  some  manorial  or  mrsjsatrir  mill ,) 
Ktmmmrl,  the  dog-keeper,  or  more  piopeily  JTaae  wmrd, 
cow-keeper .  Jylttmrtl,  the  ale-keeper  ;  Ihrnran*.  the 
porter  or  door-keeper ,  llayrani,  the  keeper  of  a  common 
hard  of  cattle  belonging  to  some  town  ;  and  ITeawWaW,  a 
forest-keeper,  "  an  officer  that  walks  with  a  forest-bill,  and 
takes  cogtusance  of  all  offences  committed,  at  the  next 
swain-mote  or  court  of  attachments. "t  /fesrsW  certainly 
belongs  to  this  family  of  names,  bat  antiquaries  are  not 

•  Tha*  kt  the  «M  saws  of  neaees  VMS . 

-ThascUhsawaiaw  WBnaai  Bah—i. 
Aa4  has  brat  aa  tb*  baaatn  ty*. 
WHS  attain  n  aad  «!»»». 
Earb  trace*  baaat  la  *aroYt.- 
f  Bsllry-t  Wat. 
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agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  syllable.  Camden 
makes  it  the  high-warden;  Spelman,  the  hall-keeper; 
Verstegan,  the  keeper  of  a  strong-hold;  and  Skinner,  a 
keeper  of  hospitality.  What  such  great  names  cannot 
agree  upon,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Ward  also 
stands  as  a  surname,  as  do  Warden  and  Guard,  which  have 
the  same  meaning. 

Granger,  the  superintendent  of  a  grange — a  great  farm 
pertaining  to  some  abbey  or  priory. 

Portman,  an  officer,  now  called  a  portreeve,  with  duties 
similar  to  those  of  a  mayor.  The  sessions  of  some  of  the 
older  corporations  were  formerly  called  portmannimotes,  or 
portman's  courts. 

Landseer,  probably  a  land-steward  or  bailiff. 
Palliser,  a  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  palings  of  a 
park  or  forest. 

Poynder,  a  bailiff,  one  who  distrains. 
Having  given  this  long  list  of  names  derived  from  titles 
and  offices,  I  shall  next  attempt  to  account  for  their  having 
been  adopted  as  the  designations  of  families. 

That  the  first  of  the  name  of  King,  Prince,  or  Duke, 
held  either  of  those  dignities  is  too  preposterous  for  belief. 
Nor  is  it  more  likely  that  the  inferior  titles  of  Knight  and 
Squire  were  so  derived,  for  that  would  have  been  a  mean 
kind  of  nomenclature.  If  a  person  were  really  a  knight  or 
an  esquire,  he  would  prefer  styling  himself  Sir  Roger  de 
Such-a-place,  or  John  So-and-So,  Esquire,  to  taking  the 
simple  designation  of  his  rank  as  a  surname.  Again,  in 
ecclesiastical  dignities  such  names  if  adopted  could  not 
have  been  perpetuated,  seeing  that  all  churchmen,  from 
his  holiness  of  Rome  down  to  the  meanest  curate,  led  a 
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i-liliecy,  and,  consequently,  had  no  recognised  pos- 
li-nty. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  howeTer,  that  these  names  in- 
dicate bastardy,  and  that  the  persons  bearing  them  are  thus 
bona  fid*  of  royal,  papal,  knightly,  tquirtty,  or  priestly 
<WI«I  a  plausible  surmise,  but  the  proofs  are  wanting. 
Moat  of  these  names,  particularly  of  the  secular  de- 
scription, were  probably  borrowed  from  the  first  users  of 
them  baring  acted  or  personated  such  characters  in  myste- 
ries or  dramatic  representations ;  or  from  their  baring  been 
chosen,  as  Camden  supposes,  leaders  of  the  popular  sports 
of  the  times,  as  Kings  of  the  Bean,  Christmas  Lords,  4c. 
The  same  high  authority  reminds  aa  that  the  rlsaeical 
aationta  had  such  names  as  "  Besilius,  Archies,  Arehelens, 
Hsimnius,  Camarins,  Augustulus,  &c,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, were  neither  Kings,  Priests,  Dukes,  nor  Camera." 

There  are  those  who  think  the  clerical  names  originated 
from  wiaWrrs,  who  had  gone  into  the  church  and  gained 
particular  offices  in  it,  baring  green  the  designations  of 
such  oaVea  aa  surnames  to  their  children.  The  Ret. 
Mark  Noble  thinks  that  each  aa  took  thaw  names  held 
land*  under  those  who  really  bore  them.  This  may  be 
true  of  some  of  them,  both  lay  and  clerical,  bat  it  does  not 
account  for  the  higher  dignities,  as  Pope  and  li|«ia, 
which  have  never  existed  in  this  country.  Of  all  these 
WUMaiUJ.  Camden's,  although  the  moat  humiliating, 
MM  l hr  Mai  pp.lmhl,- 

The  French  name  of  Arekrr*oq*r  (Archbishop)  is  than 
accounted  for.  Hagh  de  I— ignan.  aa  archbishop,  be- 
coming unexpectedly  entitled  to  the  seignones  of  Par- 
thrnay.  Soubtxe,  Ac.,  obtained  the  pope's  dispensation  to 
marry,   on  the  condition  that  his  posterity  should  take 
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the  name  of  Archbishop,  and  bear'  a  mitre  over  their  arms 
for  ever. 

None  of  the  objections  just  adduced  apply  to  surnames 
borrowed  from  offices  of  the  inferior  kind,  as  Steward, 
Reeve,  Parker,  &c. ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  family 
names  were  borrowed  from  the  offices  held  by  the  founders 
of  houses.  According  to  Carew,  the  Porters  of  Cornwall 
derived  their  name  from  the  office  of  porter  of  Trematon 
Castle,  antiently  hereditary  in  the  family  under  the  Dukes 
of  Cornwall.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  name  of 
Spencer  originated  in  a  similar  manner;  but  there  is  a 
more  illustrious  instance.  The  name  of  Stuart,  borne 
for  centuries  by  the  regal  family  of  Scotland  and  England, 
descended  to  them  from  Walter,  grandson  of  Banquo,  who 
in  the  eleventh  century  was  steward  of  Scotland. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these  high-sounding 
surnames  are  a  very  numerous  class.  Almost  every  village 
has  its  King  or  Prince,  or  at  least  its  Knight  or  Squire. 
Bishops  are,  I  think,  rather  more  numerous  than  parish 
churches ;  and  as  for  Popes,  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance 
to  find  eight  or  ten  dwelling  together  in  perfect  amity,  a 
thing  never  heard  of  at  Rome,  where  only  two  have  been 
known  to  set  Christendom  in  a  blaze !  The  following 
humorous  morceau  will  form  an  appropriate  tail-piece  to 
my  present  essay : 

"  Crut  Conn  of  a  jury  taken  before  Judge  Doddridge, 
at  the  assizes  holden  at  Huntingdon,  a.d.  1619."  [It  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  "  the  judge  had,  in  the  preceding 
circuit,  censured  the  sheriff  for  empanneling  men  not 
qualified  by  rank  for  serving  on  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
sheriff,  being  a  humourist,  resolved  to  fit  the  judge  with 
sounds  at  least.      On  calling  over  the  following  names, 
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and  patuing  emphatically  at  the  end  of  the  Christian,  in- 
stead of  the  surname,  his  lordship  began  to  think  he  had 
indeed  •  jury  of  quality] : 

"Maximilian  King  of  Toseland, 

ry  Prince  of  Godmancheater, 
George  Duke  of  Somenham, 
William  Marquis  of  Stukeley, 
Edmund  Earl  of  Hartford, 
Richard  Baron  of  Bytborn, 
Stephen  Pops  of  Newton, 
Stephen  Cardinal  of  Kimbolton, 
Humphrey  Bishop  of  Buckden, 
Robert  L<iRDof  Warealey, 
Robert  Knight  of  Winwick, 
William  Arbott  of  Stukeley, 
Robert  Baron  ot  St.  Neou, 
William  Dean  of  Old  Weston, 
\h(  ii deacon  of  Paxton, 
•  r  Erqi'irr  of  Baston, 
Edward  Fryer  of  Ellington, 
II  ury  Honk  of  Stukeley, 
George  Gentleman  of  S  paid  wick, 
George  Priest  of  Graffham, 
Richard  Deacon  of  Catworth. 
•■  The  judge,  it  is  said,  was  highly  pleased  with  this 
practical  joke,  and  commended  the  sheriff  for  his  ingenuity. 
The  descendants  of  some  of  these  illustrious  jurors  still  re- 
side in  the  county,  and  bear  the  tame  names  ;  in  particular, 
a  Maximilian  King,  we  are  informed,  still  presides  orer 

•  HlW »7  of  ILllUfim,  IS»»e.  ISM  .  «A»  s^oM*  by  Xim 
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ESSAY    VI. 

SURNAMES  DERIVED  FROM  PERSONAL  AND  MENTAL 
QUALITIES. 

These  seem  to  form  one  of  the  most  obvious  sources 
of  surnames,  and  a  prolific  source  it  has  been.  Nothing 
would  be  more  natural,  at  the  first  assumption  of  sur- 
names, than  for  a  person  of  dark  complexion  to  take  the 
name  of  Black  or  Blackman,  a  tawny  one  that  of  Browne, 
and  a  pale  one  that  of  White  or  Whiteman.  So,  doubtless, 
originated  Rufus,  Rous,  Rousseau  (Fr.),  and  Russel  (which 
seem  only  modifications  of  one  word  signifying  red), 
Redman,  Pink,  Tawney,  Motley,  Whitesides,  Silversides, 
Ruddiman,  and  perhaps  Scarlett.*  As  no  person  ever  had 
a  green  face  (however  green  in  other  respects),  we  must 
refer  the  common  surname  that  represents  that  colour  to 
a  local  origin;  John  atte  the  Greene,  Roger  a? Green,  &c, 
being  among  the  most  familiar  names  of  that  class.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  also  led  to  a  numerous  train  of  these 
hereditary  sobriquets  (for  they  certainly  are  nothing  else)  : 
hence  Hoare,  Grissel,  Grey,  Blacklocke,  Whitelocke, 
Silverlocke,  Fairhaire,  Whithair,  Blound  (Fr.),  fair- 
haired,  Fair/ax  (A.-S.),  fair  locks,  Blackbeard,  Whitehead, 
Blackhead,  Redhead,  &c.  But  it  was  not  from  the  head 
alone  that  names  of  this  description  were  taken,  for  we 
have,  in  respect  of  other  personal  qualities,  our  Longs 
and     our     Shorts;      our      Langmans,     Longmans,     and 

*  Purple  occurs  in  America ! 
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LtmgftOom;      oar     Prtttyman*    and      our     Tollman* ; 
our     Bigg*    and    oar    Broads;    oar     Great*    and     oar 
Small*;  oar  Stromas  and  oar  Weakly*;  oar  Strongman*, 
Stronger;  StronafeUow,  Stromgf  tK  arms,  and  Armstrong* , 
oar  Li/ffef  and  oar  Imm,  and  eren  oar  Linuu  and 
oar  Lowers  (!)  oar  Goodbodie*  and  oar  Freebodiet;  oar 
Grosst  and  our  Tkynne*  .-*  oar  .SVi/rs  and  oar  Slormam 
Speeds,  Quick*,  and  Quickly* ;  oar  P/aiaM  and  oar  /Ve//y« 
oar  Large*  and  oar  Per/y* .  our  Lorrly*  and  oar  Plainer* 
oar  /*•//«  and  oar  S/osi/* ;  our  Darkman*  and  oar  Lilly- 
tekite*;    our  Ligkt/oot*  and  our   Hraruidc*.  with  many 
more  who*  meaning  is  less  obrioos. 

Among  these  may  be  noticed,  Starkie,  strong  of  body  ; 

broad-footed;  Cramp*,  crooked;  Mewet,  one  who 
speaks  inwardly ;  Litar,  a  leprous  person ;  Morpketc,  a 
scrofulous  |«rson ;  Mienet  (A.-8),  great ;  Smell,  agile.f  Bet, 
when  affixed  to  le,  is  from  the  French,  fair ;  Fleet,  swift  ; 

..•althl'ul.  fiasaVr,  thin,:  farr  and  A'cr,  stout;  and 
/*iyo/,  from  the  French   'pieote,'  pitted  with 

.1 ;  with  its  ranations,  Piggott,  Pickett,  he. 
The  fery  common  name  of  Reed,  Bead  or  £***?, 
old  spelling  of  Red.  (a  name  giten,  probably,  in 

plenon),  thus  Chaucer: 

"  Aad  totM  bwtk  watts  as*  red* ;" 

I  John  Maundenle.  speaking  of  the  Red  Sea,  soys : 
"  That  See  u  not  more  reed  than  another  see ;  bat  in  some 

»  Tfch  — —  (to  ft  m  o—  tammy  to  ■■■mill)  km  »  Iwnil  «rt«s».  **• 
St  RMWrfSs,  »  teMtr  m  tto  rafca  W  Uw<  I  v..  rmtm*  M  «•»  at  Um  Ism  «C 
•wit.  m4  m.  thaan  HMi  JMa  V«/-~  CTajmrn).  iWimnft  Urn.  r-  l*-l 

t  "estsMUfto  emx  Inso-p*  far  isctrr**  W  »«r  aswsVreisw. 


Sliltt.  HfTI  lo  •>»'»  *•«•  *    CltfMaa 
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places  thereof  is  the  gravelle  reede:  and  therefore  men 
clepen  it  the  Rede  Sea." 

Many  names  of  Welsh  or  Gaelic  origin,  common  in 
England,  have  similar  meanings,  thus,  More,  great ;  Begg, 
little ;  Roy,  red ;  Duff',  Done,  Dow,  Dee,  black ;  Bane, 
(whence  belike  Baynei),  white  or  fair ;  Vaughan,  little ; 
Moel,  or  Mole,  bald ;  Gam,  crooked ;  Fane,  slender ; 
Grimm,  strong ;  Gough,  red ;  Gwynne,  white ;  Greig  and 
Gregg,  hoarse ;  Gleg,  quick ;  Balloch,  spotted  in  the  face. 
Wight  is  strong,  and  Doughty,  formidable,  (A.-S. 
•fcohtij.) 

"  Lordynges,  lysten,  and  you  shal  here, 
You  shall  well  heare  of  a  knight, 
That  was  in  wane  full  wyght, 
And  doughtye  of  his  dede."    (Dowsabell.) 

The  antients  had  names  of  cognate  significations,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  Pyrrhus,  Chlorus,  Chryses,  and  among 
the  Romans,  Candidus,  Rutilus,  Longus,  Paulus,  &c.  with 
many  others  indicative  of  personal  qualities  or  peculiarities. 

Among  the  names  indicative  of  mental  or  moral  qualities, 
we  have  our  Hardys  and  our  Cowards;  our  Meeks  and  our 
Moody  s;  our  Bolds  and  our  Sly  eg ;  our  Lively  s  and  our 
Sullens ;  our  Eager*  and  our  Dulmans ;  our  Giffords  or 
liberal  ones,  and  our  Curteises.  Curteis  I  take  to  be  an 
antient  spelling  of  the  adjective  courteous.  Chaucer  says 
of  his  "  yong  squier" — 

"  Curteis  he  was,  gentil  and  affable." 
So  in  Percy's  Reliques : 

"  And  as  the  lyoune,  which  is  of  bestis  kinge 
Unto  thy  subjectis  be  kurteis  and  benygne." 

Nor  must  we  overlook  our  Wilds  and  our  Sangwines  ;  our 
Merry s  and  our  Sobers ;  our  Nobles  and  our  Willeys,  or 
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favorable  one* ;  our  Illytke*  and  oar  Cleere*  ;  oar  Sterne* 
and  our  Bonny* ;  oar  Godman*  and  oar  Godliman* ,-  oar 
Wake*  or  watchfuls;  oar  Terry*  or  tearful  one*;*  our 
Forward*  and  oar  Wi*e*.  our  Woorall*  or  worth-alU,t 
oar  Jyhwint,  or  belored  of  all;  oar  Promdc*  and  oar 
Humble*;  our  Skarpe*  and  our  Blunt*;  oar  Sirte/«  and 
oar  AfNdMM;  oar  /Mmm  and  oar  Fr**m»m»;\  oar 
Wittmmn*  and  oar  Bookimmm  (!)  oar  S/«6b*  and  oar 
//<ur i«  |  oar  &*//«•  and  oar  LmwIemtJ;  oar  Gtatrye  and 
iraUmm;  oar  SasU*  and  oar  Merrymmn* ;  oar 
Innocent*  and  our  Peerle-et;  our  latitat  and  oar  Faithful*; 
oar  Gmdy*  and  oar  Decent*;  oar  Gallant*  and  oar 
Trutty*  ;  our  Dearloee*  and  our  IWfceee  ;  oar  TVurwm 
■  Thankful*;  our  Brwi*  and  our  Doolittle*;  oar 
JD*«r«  and  oar  Darling* ;  oar  Cfcest  and  oar  Allfree* ;  oar 
Bnyktmmu  and  oar  Flat  man* ;  and,  to  doae  this  loaf 
catalogue,  oar  Good*,*  Goodmwn*.  (*odekild*,l  GoodfeUowa, 
.nmgkfood*,  AUgood*,  Beat*.  Perfect*,  and  Goorf- 
enoufk*.  and,  what  is  rcrj  extraordinary  indeed,  oar 
fbnjaaaV 

To  theee  (from  lee*  oetiow  origins)  add.  if  you  will. 
Artmf  (sra.x.  A.-S.)  stupid,  foolish ;  taken  NbeUnUrely 
it  mean*  a  fool,  by  no  meana  an  enviable  designation,  bat 
far  from  applicable  to  all  who  bear  it.  In  a  Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Job,  that  patriarch  calla  his  wife 
••  ntunt   wif,"    i.  e.   a  foolish   woman.       Widmer    (tj+, 

•  YanWfaSi  •  mon  atnaasli  amtntkm  h  tnm  ik*  ft   TMai).  Ttoo4ork. 

t a* wimm  i. iumk. 

t   Ttx  — mm  fr,.  m  «  ■«<»»ln<  if  Wat  <*  fttt.  tsm. 

I  >--*.  a  Mtrayt  lailllag  af  la*  O.  I.  «-*•.  fast. 

I  TW  raaacfc  Unkt  «•»•  Ci   tin  aa4  tl    I         ■  ■ai«i  as4  »is>li. 
TW  i  ■■■■■■  «T  nay  Owo«T  MIL— a  I 
last  a*  aJ»  mulai)  «tlai  Uaaaarr  ■■■■staili. #—««■»■ 
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wide  and  (Benri,  fame,  A.-S.)  widely  renowned ;  Hubbard, 
(Hujhbenx,  A.-S.)  disposed  to  joy  and  gladness;  Joyce 
(Fr.),  the  same ;  Hogarth  (Dutch,)  high-natured,  generous ; 
Shire  (A.-S),  clear;  Baud,  pleasant ;  Rush,  subtle  ;  Barrat, 
cunning.  Bourne,  ready;  Bonner,  (Fr.  bonaire,  0.  E. 
boner,)  kind,  gracious;  Eldridge  is  defined  by  Percy  as 
wild,  hideous,  ghostly.  See  a  description  of  an  "  Eldridge 
knight,"  in  the  ballad  of  Sir  Cauline. 

Very  much  do  these  resemble  the  Agathias,  Andragathius, 
Sophocles,  Eubulus,  Prudentius,  Pius,  Constans,  &c.  of 
the  classical  antients.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  kind 
of  names  now  in  use  that  has  not  its  prototype  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

To  this  list  of  names  from  personal  and  mental  qualities, 
I  may  appropriately  adjoin  such  as  had  their  origin  in 
some  feat  of  personal  strength  or  courage,  as  Armstrong 
(already  mentioned),  All-fraye,  Langstaff,  Wagstaff, 
Shakestaff  and  Shakespeare,  or,  as  Mr.  C.  Knight  will 
have  it,  Shakspere.  Also  Box-all,  Tirebuck,  Turnbull,* 
and  Breakspear,  which  was  the  original  name  of  our 
countryman,  Pope  Hadrian  the  Fourth. 

" Harman,"  observes  Verstegan,  "should  rightly  be 
Heartman,  to  wit,  a  man  of  heart  or  courage."  It  also 
signifies  a  soldier  or  constable,  in  both  which  avocations 
"heart,  or  courage"  is  necessary.  Holman  may  be  Whole- 
man,  a  man  of  undeniable  valour — a  man,  every  inch  of 
him.  Analogous  to  this  etymology  is  that  of  the  patrial 
noun  Alman  or  German,  which,  according  to  Verstegan, 
"is  as  much  to  say  as  all  or  wholly  a  man,"  attributed 


•   During  our  ware  with  the  Scotch  in  the  days  of  Edward  I., 
— a  man  of  gigantic  power — was  champion  of  the  Scottish  army. 
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to  that  nation  "in  regard  to  their  great  manliness  and 
Talmir  ." 

There  are  certain  (umtmei  which  I  have  the  greatest 
■■ealty  in  assigning  to  any  particular  class,  (iladwtan 
probably  belong*  to  those  derived  from  mental  peculiarities, 
Bt  Dmdmm  is  a  complete  nondescript— the  most  absurd 
appellation  ever  given  to  Uring  creature.  I  know  several 
people  of  this  name.' 
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ESSAY    VII. 

SURNAMES    DERIVED    FROM    CHRISTIAN    NAMES. 

Everybody  must  have  remarked  the  great  number  of 
names  of  this  kind.  Who  is  there  among  my  readers  who 
does  not  immediately  call  to  mind  some  score  or  two  of 
Edwardses,  Johnsons,  Stevenses,  and  Harrisons,  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  ?  Yet  such  names  are  far  more 
common  than  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be,  as  I  shall 
prove  before  I  arrive  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 

Many  of  the  christian  or  fore-names  of  our  ancestors 
were  taken  up  without  any  addition  or  change,  as  Anthony, 
Andrew,  Abel,  Allen,  Arnold,  Ambrose,  Amos,  Alexander, 
Baldwin,  Bartholomew,  Boniface,  Bryan,  Barnard,  Charles, 
Clement,  Cecil,  Cuthbert,  Dunstan,  Donald,  Dennis,  David, 
Daniel,  Edgar,  Ellis,  Everard,  Frederick,  Gregory,  Goddard, 
Godfrey,  Gervaise  (now  Jarvis),  Griffith,  Guy,  George, 
Gerard,  Gilbert,  Henry,  Howell,  Humphry,  Herbert, 
Hilary,  Isaac,  Ingram,  James,  Jeffrey,  Lawrence,  Leonard, 
Lambert,  Lewis,  Martin,  Matthew,  Miles,  Morgan,  Neale, 
Nicholas,  Oliver,  Osmond,  Owen,  Paul,  Percival,  Philip, 
Ralph  (usually  written  Relf),  Randal,  Reynold,  Rice, 
Sampson,  Silvanus,  Simeon,  Theobald,  Thomas,  Titus, 
Valentine,  Vincent,  Walter,  &c. 

Great  numbers  of  these  have  been  assumed  in  the  geni- 
tive case,  as  John  Reynolds,  for  John  the  son  of  Reynold, 
James  Phillips,  for  James  the  son  of  Philip  ;  others  have 
been  corrupted  in  various  ways,  as  Bennet  from  Benedict, 
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■rj  from  Cuthbert,  Emmy  (whence  Emmerson)  from 
|     Almrric,  L'rrey  from  Eric,  Slace  from  Eustace,  4c. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  documents  belonging  to 
Idle  iiges,  are  well  aware  of  the  disposition  that  then 
1  to  icake  the  father's  christian  name  the  surname  of 
:ld.     Even  at  a  much  more  recent  date  the  tire-mmme 
was  frequently  preferred  to  the  stationary  surname  of  the 
Idea's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Edmund 
r,   bishop  of  London,  is  called  Dr.  EdmumU,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester,    Dr.   Strpkent. 
prelates,  indeed,  had  no  children ;    bat  such  in- 
stance* may  serve  to  show,  nevertheless,  with  what  facility 
hi  names  would  pass  into  surnames  in  eases  where 
there  were  cln! 

len  has  a  list  of  surnames,  formed  of  such  forenames 

as  are  now  obsolete,  and  only  occur  in  Doomsday  Book 

and  other  records  of  antient  date.     From  this  list  and  from 

another  by  Dr.   Pcgge  in  the  Gentleman's  Magarinc  for 

.   I  select  such  as  I  have  myself  met  with, 

ig  from  the  doctor's  catalogue  those  names  which 

ill  common  aa  christian  names,  and  adding  others. 

Anstis  (Anasta- 

Ayscoi'oh,  Askew  (Asculphus).      Iliukisson   aw 
Askew 's  son? 

h»:r. 
Akskll  (Anselm). 

van. 
I  n  D  (Sax.  Ckrom.) 
BtNNr.T  (St.  Benedict). 
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Baldric. 

Bardolph. 

Barchard  (Belchard). 

Barringer  (Berengeriua). 

Berners. 

Bryant  (Brient). 

Coleman  (Bede). 
Cadman  (Ceedman). 
Christian. 
Calfe. 

Degory. 

Durrant  (Durandus). 

Drew  (Drogo), 

Dodd.     Whence  Dodson. 

Edolph  (Eadulph,  Sax.  Chron.) 

Ellis  (Elias).* 

Elmer  (iElmer). 

Everest,  Every,  Everett  and  Verry  (Everard 

Eachard  (Achard,  Doomsday). 

Etty  (Eddy). 

Edlin  (Atheling). 

Eade,  Eades  (Eudo). 

Fulke  (Fulco). 

Farand,  Farrant  (Ferdinand). 

Folkard,  Folker  (Fulcher).f 

•  The  Ellises  of  Yorkshire  consider  themselves  to  be  surnamed  from  FJit. 
in  Normandy. 

t  Folcheb  is  evidently  the  origin  of  Fullagar  and  perhaps  of  IVootgar. 
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Girth. 

Godwin,  Goodwin. 

Goodrich. 

Goodluck  (Doomsday). 

Grimes  (Grime). 

rma  (imguipMtu). 
Gam  rlb  (Gamel,  Stu.) 

Hassell  (Asceline). 

Hesketii  (Ha»cuith). 

Harm  an  (Sajt.  CMrom.) — See  page  118. 

Hode.  Huvi,,  Hood  (Odo). 

Hare  (Hrco). 

Hamlin  (Hammeune). 

Harding  (ImsmlpA). 

II  immond  (llamon). 

Harvey  (Hcnre). 

Hrmard. 

Herward. 

HlRERT. 

In. 
Jervegan. 

I  v  DX. 

Kettle  (CbeteU,  Dooms*.*). 
Kn.r.i.  k  (Caiixtu). 

I.<  I  I  (Liiciiu). 

Mervtn  (Mrrfin). 
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Mallet  (Sax.  Chron.) 

Maynard. 

Massey  (Macey,  Doomsday). 

Orson  (Urso),  whence  Fitz-Urse. 

Ody  (Odo). 

Orme. 

Other. 

Reyner  (Reinardus) . 
Raymond. 

Rothery  (Rodericus). 
Rolle  (Raoul). 

Stiggins  (Stigandus  or  Stigand.) 

Saer,  now  Sayers. 

Searle  (Serlo). 

Semar. 

Sewell  (Sewellus). 

Seaward  (Siwardus).* 

Swain  (Sweyn). 

Seabright  (Sigebert). 

Selwyn. 

Savery  (Savaricus). 

San  key  (Sancho). 

Semple,  Sampol  (St.  Paul). 

Sampiere  (St.  Peter). 

Stydolph  (St.  Edolph). 

Samand  (St.  Amado). 

Simberd  (St.  Barbe). 

*  This  was  also  a  name  of  office,  the  Anglo-Saxon  brepeap'o 
admiral,  who  kepi  the  tea  against  pirates. 
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Tipple  (Theobald). 
Tippet  (the  tame). 
Tom  (St.  OUre). 
Terry  (Theodoric). 

I  hold,  or  Titrrrl  (Thorold). 
»>r,  ft'eisA,  (Theodore.) 

•IKR. 
Vivuk. 

Wisbart  (Wiacard). 

I  »DE. 

Warmer. 

Wimble,  Wimboll  (Winebald,  DwuJay)  • 

From  this  enumeration  I  omit  many  of  the 
by  Camden  "  Christian  name*  in  use  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,"  such  as  Omatimj,  Huwmrd,  Talbot,  Pipmn/, 
Poymt.-.  What,  I  ask,  are  these  bat mtrnmwmf  Does  not 
the  fact  of  inch  names  occurring  singly  in  Ansurfsy  BooA, 
-hi  to  the  opinion  1  espteaaed  at  pag< 

We  have  a  few  surnames  from  Welsh  Christian  names, 
aa  CrmJock  (from  Caradoc),  CAosme  (from  Chun),  Merrirk, 
and  Mryrtck  (from  Mcime),  MerttMA  and  Mmmxr,  cor- 
rapted  to  MaiMtrk*.  '  whereby  hangs  a  tale.'  "  Are  yon 
acquainted  with  matkrm.it, c,  f  asked  a  young  pedant  of  a 
country  acquaintance.  "  No."  was  the  reply  ;  ••  I  know 
Tom  MaM.rh  and  Will  MmUiett,  but  as  to  Ms«%  I 
never  heard  tell  on  him  before." 

•  WMkto,  .»  Suny.  kpratoMy  IWta»a*« 
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Next  in  order  come  the  names  terminating  with  son,  as 
Adamson,  Johnson,  Henryson,  Clementson,  Richardson, 
Philipson,  &c.  whose  derivation  is  clear,  together  with 
Heardson,  Crowson,  Quilson,  Wigson,  &c.  from  corrupted 
names,  or  from  names  no  longer  in  use.  Many  of  these 
were  doubtless  assumed  before  the  Conquest,  as  we  find 
Grimkelson,  Gamehon,  &c.  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  if  not  earlier.  The  Norman  fitz,  a  corruption 
of  fils,  was  used  in  the  same  way,  and  among  the  con- 
quered Saxons  was  sometimes  adopted  instead ;  thus 
Waltersonne  and  Geroldsonne  became  Filz-Walter  and 
Fits-Gerald;*  generally  however  the  fitz  denotes  a 
Norman  extraction.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  son  was 
appended  to  a  profession,  trade,  title,  or  condition,  as 
Dukeson,  Clarkson,  Cookson,  Wrightson,  Smithson, 
Masterson,  Stewardson,  Hindson,  and  Widowson. 

The  fitz  or  son  conjoined  to  a  female  name  is  thought 
to  denote  illegitimacy,  as  Fitz-Parnell,  Fitz-Emma,  Anson, 
Eveson,  Emson,  and  Nelson,  from  Ann,  Eve,  Emma,  and 
Nel  or  Eleanor.f  So  also  Susans,  Maudlins  (Magdalene), 
Avis  (Hawisa),  Grace,  Hannah,  Pegge,  that  is  Margery, 
Mary,  Rachel,  Jane,  and  the  like.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Romans  occasionally  used  their 
mother's  name,  when  born  in  wedlock,  and  that  our 
Henry  the  Second  called  himself  Fitz-Empress. 

Other  names  are  formed  of,  and  upon,  the  cant  or 
abbreviated  Christian  names  ;  ("pardon  me,"  saith  Master 
Camden,  "  if  I  offend  any,  for  it  is  but  my  coniecture,")  as 

•  "  The  use  of  the  prefix  kitz  has,  with  propriety,  been  revived  in  modern 
times.  The  eldest  son  of  Harris,  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  is,  by  title  of  courtesy, 
Viscount  Fitz-Harris." 

t  Some  of  these  apparently  female  names  are  possibly  corruptions  of  masculine 
ones  ;  thus  Anson  may  be  Hanson — Nelson,  Neilson,  &c. 
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Nat  for  Nathaniel;  Bill  for  William,  Wat  for  Walter, 
"  and  many  such  like,  which  jou  may  learn  of  nurae* ."' 
Whether  these  odd  monosyllables  were  originally  applied 
to  children  as  tanas  of  endearment,  and  thus  acquired  the 
appellation  of  aarse-aasMW,  I  cannot  say.  However  they 
originated,  they  are  plentiful  enough,  and  of  consiilsrihlt 
antiquity.  The  poet  Gower  has  the  following  verses  on 
the  occasion  of  Wat  Tyler's  i— nrrection.  which  are  curious 
••  containing  several  of  these  sbbrenated  name*  in  a 
I  .at  m  dress  i 

"  Witt*  vocal,  rui  I'num «  (Mil,  nrqoe  Sv«»i  ratardat. 
Bat^ot,  Gisss  tlmol,  Htkis  twain  «»b*nt : 

I   .-ni  Bosss  jcnit,  n.<amrnu  paraalc* 
luiaws  sd  rtsinni  Witts  cotrr  rolat, 
I  raplt,  dost  Davis  •trsott,  eossss  sat  qaibo.  Ilossr, 
I.  isais  rt  la  atadto  bob  auaor  ewe  patat ; 

i«rit,  a, arsi  Jcsos  Writ,  doa  Ttsas  jovator, 
>  >  daaBosaas  vlros  vHlit,  sa  sass  sscsl,"  Ac. 

has    rendered    these   lines    in  the   foUowing 


'•W*TCria»,  Tom  n>«,  bx  Stmbi*  •IsTtssfch); 

Aad  B»rr  and  Gibs  and  II  vss.  tbrr  was  load  ; 
I  ii»  and  Bos  csiBBtHlsi  srorkja, 
Wbn-  Witt  tas  BjlnMif  fcuwssds  hi  tas  cwwd i 
l«wb,  llos  aa»b,  aad  Dtrv  jola*  U»  er*. 
Lsaata  sol  lbs  Wartaaoaa;  law  tatoagi 
'  lrnh«.  Jr do  •crab*,  wblle  Tib  staads  gtiaalsa  •*, 

ti  nrord  and  ttn  Xswd  bmJIv  avid**  akw*  !"• 

The  names  of  the  class  of  which  I  am  now  treating  are 
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exceedingly  numerous,  as  eight,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  sur- 
names are  sometimes  formed  upon  a  single  Christian  name. 
The  name  of  William,  indeed,  is  the  basis  of  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  such  names,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  list  I  am  about  to  place  before  the  reader.  Besides 
the  syllable  son,  annexed  to  the  cant  names  Sim,  Will, 
Hodge,  &c.  we  have  three  principal  terminations;  kin, 
ot,  and  cock,  as  Simkin,  Wilmot,  Hedgcock.  Of  the  first 
two  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  they  are  diminutives ; 
-kin  being  derived  from  the  Flemish,*  and  -ot  from  the 
French.  Thus  Timpkin  stands  for  "  little  Tim"  or  Timothy, 
and  Adcot  for  "  little  Ade,"  or  Adam.  But  the  termination 
cock  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Camden  appears  to 
derive  it  from  the  male  of  birds  :  hence  among  his  names 
deduced  from  the  "winged  nation,"  he  places  Alcocke, 
Wileocke,  and  Handcocke ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  our  provincial  dialects,  those  are  not  names  locally 
assigned  to  any  particular  species  of  birds,  as  some  others 
(shrillcock,  stormcock,  &c.)  are  well  known  to  be.  We 
must  therefore  look  elsewhere  for  the  derivation  of  the 
termination. 

Considerable  discussion  on  this  very  subject  took  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  not  long  since, 
the  substance  of  which  is  given  below.  A  correspondent, 
J.  A.  C.  K.,  in  an  article  published  in  that  periodical  in 
the  number  for  May  1837,  speaking  of  the  great  number 
of  surnames  of  which  cock  is  a  component  syllable,  ob- 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  names  with  this  or  a  similar  termination  are  still 
very  numerous  in  Holland.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  family  no- 
menclature of  that  country  and  our  own,  especially  in  those  names  which  have 
christian  names  as  their  basis.  Thus  Symonds  is  Simmonds;  Huygens,  Higgins; 
Pieters,  Peters,  &c.  The  termination  -ton  Is  found  in  moat  of  the  languages 
of  Gothic  origin. 
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tenet,  that  many  of  them  are  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  animal  creation,  as  Peacock,  employed  to  designate  a 
Tain,  show}  fellow ;  Wood<  o<  k  ,  applied  to  a  silly  coxcomb  ; 
and  Sbilcuck,  that  is  *Ari/lcoci,  a  Derbyshire  provin- 
cialism for  the  throstle.  Bocock  or  Bawcock 
course,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  French  Beanco<|, 
fine  fellow."  Alcock,  Badcock,  Drawcock,  Orocock, 
•  a,  this  sapient  scribbler  casts  aside  as  "indelicate  ." 
<  rcocr,"  he  continues,  "probably 
denotes  some  lucky  indiridmal  (!)    With  respect  to  1 1 

>t  appears  to  have  been  synonymous  with  woodcock, 

tad  employed  to  signify  a  silly  fellow Gla«- 

i  .   bid  defiance  to  all  etymology,  unless 
munition  be  a  corruption  of  eot.     Thus  Glasscock 

becomes  Glas-cote,   I  >tr,  4r It  seem 

)>rot«ble  that  AtOOOI  an  k  sod 

ire  but  varieties  of  Atcot  and  A 

lie  familiar  terms  At  and  Hal,  Hick  and  Will, 

fur  Arthur,  Henry,  Isaac,  ami  William.     As  far  as  relates 

latter  n.-iin. .  I  un  decidedly  of  opinion 

that  such  has  been  its  original  form,  corroborated  I  - 

by  the  t1— —  of  H'ileocAct  and  Wileotom,  still  existing 

■ill    if  '  as." 

This  communication  led  to  a  second,  (Gent.  Mag.  Sept. 

in  which  the  writer  observes,  that  only  six  out  of 

i)R».n    and   rim   names  containing  this 

rioaa  syllable  can  be  assigned  to  the  animal  creation  ; 

wlnli-  he  is  inclined  to  think  many  of  the  names  Ucml, 

being  derired  from  eoek,  a  hillock  :  Votkbwn,  the  burn  by 

the  hillock  ;   Coekkmm,  the  hamlet  by  the  hillock  :  so  also 

kwooJ,   4c.       The   reader   will 

remark  that  in  this  article  the  examples  are  chosen  from 

6» 
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such  names  as  have  cock  for  their  initial,  and  not  for  their 
final  syllable,  and  therefore  do  not  aid  our  inquiry ;  although 
the  derivation  of  Cockburn,  &c.  is  probably  correct. 

J.  G.  N.  in  a  third  article  on  the  same  topic,  (Gent. 
Mag.  May  1838,)  remarks  that  the  word  "often  occurs 
in  the  records  of  this  country  under  the  various  forms  of 
Coc,  Koc,  le  Cok,  le  Coq,  &c,  answering  in  fact,  to  the 
Latin  Coquus,  more  usually,  during  the  middle  ages,  written 
Cocus,  and  while  the  greater  number  of  those  antient 
professors  of  the  culinary  art  have  modified  their  ortho- 
graphy to  Coke,  or  Cooke,  or  Cook,  others  have  evidently 
retained  the  final  c,  and  thus  assimilated  their  names  to 
the  victims  instead  of  the  lords  of  the  kitchen.  Hence  we 
proceed  to  Cock,  Cocks,  and  Cox."  He  then  quotes 
the  Great  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  for  25  Hen.  III.  1241, 
in  which  one  Adam  Coc  or  Cok  is  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  superintend  certain  repairs  at  Clarendon  palace, 
"  and  to  instruct  the  workmen,  so  that  the  kitchen  and 
stables  might  be  enclosed  within  the  outer  wall."  Having 
hit  upon  this  clue,  he  thinks  it  leads  to  an  "  explanation  of 
some  of  the  names  ending  in  cock,  asMeacock,  the  meat- 
cook  (!)  Salcock,  the  SAi/r-MEAT-cook  (! !)  Slocoek,  the 
SLOw-cook  (! ! !)  and  Badcock,  the  iMPERFECT-cook  (!!!!) 

Grococke  is  the  gross  or  wholesale  cook  ...  or, 

perhaps,  le  gros  coc,  or  fat  cook  (! !)  and  those  com- 
pounded with  Christian  names  are  thus  readily  accounted 
for.  Wilcox,  will  be  William  the  Cook  ;  Hancock,  Johan 
the  Cook  ;  Sandercock,  Alexander  the  Cook  ;  Jeffcock, 
Jeffry  the  Cook,   &c*     The  Allcocks  may  be  descended 

*  If  Christian  names  were  ever  so  compounded  with  avocations,  how  is  it  we 
have  no  such  names  as  Hqh-smith  as  well  as  Hancock  ;  WW-miller  as  well  as 
Wilcock;  Sander  tailou  as  well  as  Sandercock  ? 
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from  Hal  t  he  Cook,  unless  their  great  ancestor  was  .Mr. 
eoeus,  the  Hall-Cook."  Some  others,  he  thinks,  hare 
originated  from  names  of  placet,  as  Laycock  from  Lacock, 
in  Wiltshire,  4c.  4c. ;  others  from  the  bird,  from  their 
being  persons  of  noisy  or  pugnacious  dispositions,  or 
perhaps  from  their  practice  of  early  ruing  (!)  Cockkrbll 
(he  justly  sap)  is  derived  "  from  cockerel,  a  young  or 
dwarf  bird  of  that  species." 

That  Pemeoek,  Woodcock,  and  a  few  others,  are  denied 
from  birds,  is  unquestionable,  seeing  that  we  hare  the 
congenerous  names  Raven,  Finch,  Sparrow,  1c.  from  that 
I ;  and  that  others  are  corruptions  of  cot,  cannot,  I 


be  denied ;  but  that  cock,  as  a  termination,  ha* 
aught  to  do  with  cocua,   coq,   or  cook,  is  a  supposition 
ilous.     As  to  J.  G.  N.'s  record  in  the  Exehe- 
qoer  Boils,  it  is  a  moat  amusing,  piece  of  nonsense  to 
imagine  that  the  said  Adam  Coc  was  the  royal  cook.     Who 
■dead  erer  heard  of  a  cook's  possessing  any  architectural 
skill  beyond  what  is  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  a  gooseberry  tart  or  a  renison  pasty  !     Besides, 
what  bad  a  cook  to  do  with  walling  in  the  royal  stables  f 
vie  just  as  much  right  to  assume  that  he  was  the 
I    even  admitting  this  same    Adam's 
surname  to  hare  been  originally  derived  from  that  neces- 
sary office  of  the  kitchen,  does  it  at  all  explain  Meacock, 
Salcock,  Ac.  .'     I  do  not  consider  the  question  deserving 
of  a  serious  reply. 

What  then  m  the  meaning  of  coca  '     Why.  it  is  simply 

a  diminutive,  the  same  as  or  or  kin.     This  opinion  I  had 

flamed  long  before  1  sew  the  correspondence  just  noticed. 

i<  supported  by  numerous  proofs.     I  do  not  profess 

to  assign  a  satisfactory  meaning  to  all  the  names  with  this 
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termination ;  yet  I  think  I  have  been  successful  in  affixing 
that  of  five  sixths  of  all  such  names  as  I  have  ever  met 
with.  And  I  doubt  not  that  the  remainder  might  be 
explained  with  equal  facility  were  not  the  Christian  names, 
of  which  they  are  the  diminutives,  extinct.  Badcock  and 
Salcock  in  J.  G.  N.'s  list  are  evidently  "Little  Bat,"  that 
is,  Bartholomew ;  and  "  Little  Saul,"  which,  however 
unenviable  a  name,  was  sometimes  used  by  our  ancestors. 
In  like  manner  we  may  account  for  Wilcocke  or  Wilcox, 
"  Little  William,"  Alkock,  "  little  Hal  or  Harry,"  Luckock, 
"  little  Luke,"  and  the  rest.*  My  old  friend,  N.  Bailey, 
$i\o\oyos,  whom  I  have  found  very  useful  in  these 
matters,  has  not  the  word  cock  in  this  sense,  but  he  has 
the  low  Latin  terms  Coca,  a  little  boat,  and  Cocula,  a 
small  drinking  cup,  which  I  think  help  me  a  "  little. "f 
The  term,  in  its  simple  form,  was  probably  never  used 
except  in  a  familiar  colloquial  manner,  and  in  this  way  the 
lower  orders  in  the  south  of  England,  are  still  accustomed 
to  address  "little"  boys  with  "Well,  my  little  Cock,"  a 
piece  of  tautology  of  which  they  are  not  at  all  aware. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  use  of  this  mysterious  syllable  in 
the  antient  nursery-rhyme  of — 

Ride  a  cock-home 

To  Banbury  Cross,  &c. 

where  little  horse  is  evidently  intended.     I  was  long  puz- 

•  A  correspondent  reminds  me  that  "  ock  is  still  a  common  diminutive  in 
Scotland,  as  Willock,  Lassock,  Nannock."  This  suggestion  enables  us  to  ac- 
count for  Pollock,  Mattock,  and  Baldock,  which  are  evident  modifications  of 
Paul,  Matthew,  and  Baldwin. 

f  Bishop  Percy  is  of  opinion  that  the  much  debated  "  cocknep"  Is  a  •'dimi- 
nutive of  cook  from  the  Lat.  coquinator  or  coquinarius,"—  a  corruption  I  should 
rather  call  it. 
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tied  with  the  surname  Coxt,  which  I  have  now  no  hesita- 
tion in  calling  a  synonyme  of  Little.  Mr.  Cox  head  is 
iv  Mr.  Little-head,  (in  contradistinction,  I  pre- 
sume, to  Mr.  Greathead.)  What  a  pity  it  ia  the  »ylla- 
hlea  of  that  gentleman'*  name  were  not  transposed,  for  he 
might  then  stand  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  prefrr- 
ment  of  Head-Cook  in  J.  G.  N.'s  kitchen!* 


But  lest  I  shoold  be  accused  of  making  "much  ado 
alH.ut  nut!  in.-,"  I  proceed  to  set  down  my  bat  of  son- 
names,  Rsjias  names,  and  diminutive*,  which  I  hope  will 
furnish  some  amusement  to  the  reader  1 — 


•  I  tkoacht  I  haa  MM  Uw  M*  rtyaatoffT  1  «W«  Util—lkw  w»,  b.i 
ft—  Ik*  i  sniiiUnii  at  mwl  mauMy  M—»»  IUSHN  *UU  wis.  . 
•Mi  potac  ll*o% 
•MBBSf  BSJSIS1SI 

*"" —  *•  >»*»•»  >o  dvtn  that  llirlMH  Uw  ««Swt  la  SMS.  I  Sna  H 

MNinMltkm  IWmuim  SiMkiifiWnSt.  I  uilWi 
m>  rmktf  tk*  mfMln  to  mmaf  •  trm  obwt-.no..  wHk  .kirk  I  km  km 
■•■■•S  kf  Ik*  Mmtarr  W  Ik*  CMS*  SacMly  at  tmSoa.    ••  Oj*A,  Ik*  W*tm 

fa*  KM."  aft  i-ut  pidnu.  "makm  hi  Eaflhk.  I'u»il.».' ~Tk*y 

-•**»•>•  Ik*  onaanla  Cam- •••*•  ami*  OaSNr.  r<xmkk.  mm  W*Uh 
"n"  .  ">.  npnrainof'  | 
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From  Adam  are  derived  Adams,  Adamson,  Ade,*  Adye, 

Addison,     Adcock,     Addiscot,     Addiscock,    and 

Adkins. 
Abraham,  Abrahams,  Mabb,  Mabbs,  and  Mabbot. 
Arthur,  Atts,  Atty,  Atkins,  Atkinson,  and  Atcock ; 

perhaps  also  Aitkin  and  Aikin. 
Andrew,  Andrews,  Anderson,  Henderson. 
Alexander,     Sanders,     Sanderson,     Sandercock, 

Allix,  Aiken,  Alley. 
Ainulph,  Haynes,  Hainson. 
Allan,  Allanson,  Hallet,  Elkins,  Elkinson. 
Anthony,  Tony,  Tonson,  Tonkin. 
Benjamin,  Benn,  Benson,  Bancock,  and  Benhacock. 
Baldwin,  Ball,  Bawcock,  Baldey,  Baldock. 
Bartholomew,    Batts,    Bates,    Batson,    Bartlett, 

Batcock,  Badcock,  Batty,  Batkin. 
Bernard,  Bernards,  Bernardson,  Barnett.f 
Christopher,  Christopherson,  Kister,  Kitts.Kitson. 
Cuthbert,  Cuthbertson,  Cutts. 
Clappa,   an   obs.    Saxon   name,    Clapp,     Clapps, 

Clapson.J 
Crispin,  Crispe,  Cripps. 
Clement,  Clements,  Climpson. 
Charles,  Kell,  Kelson,  Kelley. 
Diggory,  Digg,  Digges,  Diggins,  Digginson,  Tegg? 
Drogo,  Drew,  Dray,  Drayson,  Drocock. 
Donald,  Donaldson,  Donkin. 
Dennis,  Denison,  Tennison. 


t  Often  so  corrupted. 

t  Clapham,  in  Surrey,  is  the  ham  or  house  of  '  Clappa,'  a  Saxon,  who  held 
the  manor  temp.  Confessnris. 
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aniil,  Danu,*  Daniels,  Tmmeoei. 
Di  NtiT an,  Dunn,  (if  not  from  the  colour. ) 
David,    Darey,    Daffy,     Dariaon,    Dana,     Dawes, 

Dawkina,    Dawkinson,    Dawson,    Davidge.  (i.  t. 

David' a,)  *c 
Edward.     Edward.,     Etharda,     Bdea,     Edkins. 

Edwardaon,  Tedd. 
Eli  as,  Ellis,  Ellison,  Elliot,  EUiotaon,  Elson,  Elley, 
i.  Lelliot. 

Francis,  Frank,  Frankca. 
Fcri;i  s,  Ferguson. 

ly.  Giddings,  Giddiea,  Geddes. 
Gilbert,  Gill,  Gillot,  Gilpin,  Gibb,  Gibba,  Gibbon. 
MM,  Gibaon,  Gubbins,  Gibbings,  Gipp,  Gippa. 
Gdlies,  Gilkea.f 
Grjcgory,  Gregg.  Gregaoo,    Groeoek,  Grcgoraon, 

Griggs. 
llmuRD  or  Godfrey,  Godkin.  Goddin.  Goad. 

>  kv,     Jefferson.     Jeffson,    Jrpaon.    JtfcoeA, 
Jeffries,  Jtfkina. 

naon,  Harry,  Harris,  Harruou,  Hal, 
llalket,  Hawes,  Halae,  Hawkins,  Hawkinaon, 
Haskins,  Aleoek,  Hall  (sometimes),  Herries. 

lliwson.    Hogget,    Hoggins,    Hngginaon. 

II.  u 

Joacm,  Joskyn,  Juggins. 

John,  Johnes,  Jones,  Johnson,  Janson,  Jennings, 

Jenka,  Jenkins,  Jenkinson,  Jack,  Jackson,  J  axon. 

Hanson,  llamcock.  Hanks,  Hankinson.  Jockins. 


IMm  it  b>  frost  tea.  sat 
WlMa  la*  laliial  li  btafl.  isaati 
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From  Jude,  Judd,  Judkin,  Judson. 
Job,  Jubb,  Jobson. 
Jacob,  Jacobs,  Jacobson,  Jeakes. 
James,  Jamieson. 
Jeremy,  Jerrison,  Gerison,  Jerkin. 
Isaac,     Isaacs,    Isaacson,    Hyke,    Hicks,    Hixon, 

Higson,    Hickot,    Hiscoek,    (q.  d.  Isaac-ocK,\ 

Hickox. 
Lawrence,  Larry,  Larkins,  Lawes,  Lawson. 
Luke,  Luckins,  Luckock,  Lucock,  Locock,  Lukin, 

Luckin,  Luckings,  Luckett. 
Matthew,  Mathews,  Matheson,  Matson,  Madison, 

Mathey,  Matty,  Maddy. 
Maurice,  Morrison,  Mockett,  Moxon. 
Mark,  Markcock,  Marks. 
Nicholas,  Nicholls,   Nicholson,   Nickson,   NLxon, 

Cole,  Colet,  Colson,  Collins,  Collison,   Qtaicoek, 

Glasson. 
Neal  or  Nigell,  Neale,  Neilson,  Nelkius. 
Nathaniel,  Natkius. 
Oliver,   Olliver,  Oliverson,    Olley,    Nolls,  Nolley, 

Nollekins. 
Peter,  Peterson,  Pierce,  Pierson,  Perkin,  Parkins, 

Parkinson,  Peters,  Parr,  Porson,  Parson,  (some- 
times.) 
Philip,  Phillips,  Philps,  Phipps,  Phippen,  Philpot, 

Phillot,  Philcox* 


•  "  Villycock,  Pillycock,  sate  on  a  hill. 
If  he's  not  gone,  he  sits  there  still." 
From  the  '  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,'  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  who  observes  that 
this  word  also  occurs  in  (MS.  Harl  913,)  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  cencury. 
It  is  probably  an  older  form  of  Philcox. 
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From  Paul,   Paulett,  Pawaon,  Porson,  Poeoek,  PaUock, 
Palk,  PoUock. 
Patrick,  Patrickaon,  Patmon,  PaUon. 
Ralph,    Rawes,    Rawaon,     Rawlina,    Rawlinaon, 

Raton. 
litxDOLPH,  Kan  Jail*,  Rankin,  Rmmeeoek. 
Rats  (Welsh.)    Ap  Rhya,  Price,  Apreece.  Preeee, 
Brice. 
UHBt  Richard*,  Richardaon,  Ritchie,  Rickarda, 
liina,  Hitchinaon,  Hittkaxk,  Dick,  Dickaon, 
Dixon,  Dickena,  Dickinaon. 
Robert,    Robin*,    Robinson,  Roberta,  Robertaoa, 
Robiaon.  Robaon,  Roby,  Dobba,  Dobbie,  Dobaon, 
Dobbin,     Dobinaon,     Hoby,     ilobba,     Hobaon. 
:i«,  Hopkins. 

R(m.er,    Rogers,     Rogerton,    Hodges,     Hodgson, 
Hodgkin.  Hodgkinaon.  Hoakin  ('),  Hodd,  Hodaon 
not  from  Odo.)  Hudaoo. 

Keaolda,  Rcynoldaon,  Rmmtork. 
Si*  ox,    Kimaaonda,    Simpson,     Simmea,   Byrnes, 

Sameotk,  Simpkin,  Simpkinaon. 
8tbpbbm,    Stepbena,    Stephenson.     Stnrtrk  {'), 
Stimaon,  8tin*on,  Stiff ('),  Stebbing,  Btabba. 

8|LAS  Or  Si  LV  ESTER,   SildjeA. 

Timothy,  Timm*.  Timmings,  Ttmpson.  Timpkina. 
mas,    Thorn,    Thorn*.    Thompson,    Thomlin, 
ThoinliiKon,   Tompkins,   Taropkina  (a  northern 
mnciation),  Thumpkiason,  Thompson.  Tamp- 
aett  (northern). 
Ton  it,    Toby,    Tovea,    Towaon,    Tobin,    Tnbbr, 
Tubbea. 
uchetil,  Turke. 
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From  Theobald,  Tibbald,  Tipple  (a  murderous  corrup- 
tion),* Tipkins,  Tibbs,  Tippet!    Tibbats. 

Walter,  Walters,  Watt,  Watts,  Watson,  Watkins, 
Watkinson,  Watcock. 

William,  Williams,  Williamson,  Wills,  Wilks, 
Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  Wickens,  Wickeson,  Bill, 
Bilson,  AVilson,  Wooleock,  Woolcot,  Wilcocke 
and  Wilcox,  Wileoxon,  Willet,  Willmot,  Willy, 
Willis,  Wylie,  Willott,  Till,  Tillot,  Tilson, 
Tillotson,  Tilly. 

&pparcntl»  Utribrt  from  female  nanus  : 
From  Katherine,  Kates. 

Margaret,      Marjory,      Margerison,      Margetts, 

Margetson,  Margison,  Maggs,  Magson. 
Mary,  Moll,  Malkin,  Makins,  Makinson,  MaycocA  (?) 

The  Latin  termination  por  is  said  to  stand  for  puer, 
the  son  of,  as  Publipor,  Marcipor,  Lucipor,  which  signify 
Publii  puer,  Marci  puer,  and  Lucii  puer.f  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  Romans  formed  one  name  upon  another, 
as  Constans,  Constantius,  and  Constantine,  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  our  own  mode,  in  Wilks,  Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  &c. 
Camden  tells  us  of  a  landlord  at  Grantham  who  used  to 
make  a  distinction  between  guests  as  they  bore  the  full 
name  or  the  nick-name.  Thus  he  was  accustomed  to  treat 
the  Robertsons,  Johnsons,  and  Williamsons  with  great 
respect,  while  the  Hobsons,  Jacksons,  and  Wilsons,  fared 
in  his  hostelry  as  best  they  could.  A  "  dainty  deuice," 
truly! 

*   I   know  a  place  called   Tipple's  Green,   which    In  old  wrilings  is  called 
Theobald's  Green. 
*  Camden,  p.  116. 
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Some  chrutuui  name*  hiw  been  oddly  connected  with 
other  words  to  form  i urnames,  as  Goodkmgk,  FuUjamta,  Mat- 
tketcmam,  Mark/or,,  Jackaman  (!),  Cobbiediek,  on  J 

-  Dick  the  Cobbler !')  The  nsme  of  John  has  st  least 
seren  of  these  strange  appendages,  Tii.:  LittlejoiiN,  Mickli- 
joiis  i  pJOwM,  PrettejoHX,  ApplejoHX,  ProperjOHJi, 
and  BruwtuoiiN  " '  I  cannot  consider  these  last  corrup- 
tions of  other  names,  as  the  prefixes  seem  to  be  ail  ngn*- 
JirttHt  and  deaeriptire.    Indeed  so  common  is  the  forename 

that  before  the  invention  of  regular  surnames,  these 
_-ht  hare  been  given  with  great  propriety,  for 
the  sak  ion,  to  as  many  inhabitants  of  any  little 

Tillage.  Thus  the  least  John  of  the  seren  would  be  the 
Little  Ma  of  the  locality ;  while  Hickle  (that  is  great) 
John  would  be  a  very  appropriate  designation  for  the 
■oat  balky  of  the  number;  John  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
street  might  be  called  I  p- John ;  Pretty  John  was,  I  sup- 
pose, the  beam  of  the  Tillage,  while  the  goodman  who  had 
the  best  orekani  was  styled  Apple-John  ;*  Proper-John,  no 

answered  to  his  name,  and  was  a  model  of  propriety 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  parish ;  while,  to  complete  the  list, 
Brown-John  possessed  a  complexion  which  would  not  hare 
disgraced  a  mulatto.  I  know  the  CHdenbucks  will  reject 
all  this  as  inconsiderate  trifling,  bat  whether  it  has  less 
probability  than  some  of  the  graTer  conjectures  and  more 
learned  hypotheses  of  P.S.A.s,  I  leave  to  the  impartiality 
of  my  reader  to  determine. 

•  I  mj  murk,  M  nfsatt  *f  ISM  iijiiIm).  dMtf  I  an  aatw  *  fanaa  •"" 
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ESSAY    VIII. 

SURNAMES    FROM     NATURAL    OBJECTS,     FROM    SIGNS 
OF    HOUSES,    ETC. 

One  -would  suppose  that  when  almost  every  description 
of  locality,  whether  town,  village,  manor,  park,  hill,  dale, 
bridge,  river,  pond,  wood  or  green ;  every  dignity,  office, 
profession  and  trade ;  every  peculiarity  of  body  and  of 
mind,  and  every  imaginable  modification  of  every  Christian 
name,  had  contributed  their  full  quota  to  the  nomenclature 
of  Englishmen,  the  few  millions  of  families  inhabiting  our 
island  would  have  all  been  supplied  with  surnames ;  but 
no:  the  thirst  for  variety  (that  charming  word!)  was  not 
yet  satisfied ;  and  consequently  recourse  was  had  to 


" objects  celestial  and  things  terrene, 

The  wondrous  glories  of  the  firmament, 
And  all  the  creatures  of  this  nether  scene, 
Beasts,  fishes,  birds,  and  trees,  in  beauteous  green 
Yclad,  and  even  stones, ." 

Accordingly  we  find  the  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  metals, 
&c.  &c.  very  frequently  borne  as  surnames.  I  shall  first 
attempt  a  classification  of  these  names  under  their  various 
genera,  and  then  offer  some  remarks  on  their  probable 
origin. 

First,  from  the  heavenly  bodies.   Sun,  Moone,  Star. 

From    four-footed  creatures.     Ass,    Bear,   Buck, 
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(with  its  compounds,   OUbuck,    Roebuck,  Clutterbuek,*) 

Badger,  Bull,  Bullock,  Boar,  Bearer,  Brock  (s  local  name 

badger),  Comey,  Catt,  Colt,  Cattle  (!),  Cow,  Cai/e, 

/toe,  Fox,  Fawn,  Good-tkeep,  Goat,  Gray  (another 

'alum   for   badger),   Hart,    Hogge,  Hare,    Hound, 

Id,   Lyon,    Leppard,   Lamh.f  Leveret, 

Marr,   Mulct,  Mole,  Oxen,  Otter,  Pautker,  Pointer,  Punt, 

Poodle  (!),  Palfrey,  Pigg,  KaUit,  Rant,  Roe,  Setter,  Steed, 

Steere,  Squirrel,  Seal,  Stagg,    Tiger,   Talbot,   (a  mastiff— 

familiar  as  an  heraldic  word),  Tod  (a  foi),  Wildbore,  and 

Wetkerkagg.     Moyle  is  the  0.  E.  for  any  labouring  beast, 

«ord,  signifying  a  strong  hone;  hence 

.«»  him  emflet  to  bU  carls." 

In  an  ancient  "  ballade  of  Robyn  Hood"  we  have, 

■i-W  I  boare  tft  Oaf*  bora*  blow. 

II  Mo<t  <u  >fl  latyda; 
Asa  jmtmm  so  com,  tbat  wtgat  jsosmm, 
Clad  Is  hj«  ctrii-aiai." 

I  hare  not  found  the  name  of  Monte  is  modern  times, 
bat  "  le  Mouse"  occttrs  in  the  Nonarum  Bolls.  One  of 
the  most  widely-spread  names  of  this  kind  is  Wolfe, 
which  occurs  in  the  classical,  as  well  as  in  many  modern, 
languages,  as  Ascot  (dr.),  Lvrvs  and  Lvpa  (Lat.), 
Bax.),  and  tit'Bi.PH  (Germ.) 
— the  surname  of  the  existing  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain.     The  old  baronial  name  of  Lot  si.  is  from  the 


i  to  tto  imu,  -  Was  Sm  tmfit*  laa*.  natfe 
■  ibM  kte  aaoaaan  warn  atofSaaSi  I 
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same  source.  The  original  name  of  that  family  was 
Perceval,  from  a  place  in  Normandy ;  until  Asceline,  its 
chief,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
acquired,  from  his  violent  temper,  the  sobriquet  of  Lupus. 
His  son  William,  earl  of  Yvery,  was  nicknamed  Lupellus, 
the  little  wolf,  which  designation  was  softened  into 
Lupel,  and  thence  to  Luvel,  and  became  the  surname  of 
most  of  his  descendants.*  Fosbroke  mentions  the  name  of 
Archembaldus  Pejor-Lupo,  Archibald  Worse-than-a-Wolf ! 
but  does  not  give  his  authority .f 

One  of  the  most  singular  surnames  I  ever  met  with  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Kent.  His  family  name 
was  Bear,  and  as  he  had  maternal  relatives  of  the  name  of 
Savage,  his  parents  gave  him  the  Christian  (or  rather  un- 
christian) name  of  Savage !  Hence  he  enjoyed  the  pleasing 
and  amiable  name  of  Savage  Bear,  Esquire  !  ! 

Long  prior  to  the  invention  of  surnames,  our  Saxon 
ancestors  were  accustomed  to  bear  the  names  of  animals ; 
the  names  Horsa  and  Hengist,  both  signifying  a  horse. 
"  The  antient  pagan  Germans  too,  especially  the 
noblemen,  did  sometimes  take  the  names  of  Beasts,  as 
one  would  be  called  a  Lion,  another  a  Bear,  another  a 
Wolf,  &c."J  And,  in  ages  much  more  remote,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Among  the  latter  we  find  multitudes  of 
such  names  as  Leo,  Ursinicus,  Catullus,  Leporius,  Aper,  &c. 
The  Persian  name  Cyrus,  means  a  dog,  and  is  possibly 
the  etymon  of  our  English  word  cur  !  Speaking  of  such 
names  the  witty  author  of  Heraldic  Anomalies  §  says  : 

"  We  should  think  Ass  and  Sow  not  very  elegant  names, 
and  yet  there  were  persons  of  respectability  at  Rome  who 

•  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage.  t  Eneycl.  of  Antiq.  p.  429. 

t  Verstegan  Rcstit.  p.  133.  §  Vol.  I.  p.  179. 
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bore   limn     iiii    1cm    indeed    than    the  Cornelian    and 
Trruu'llian  families.      The  former  got  the  name  of  Asinia 
of  the  family  having  agreed  to  bur  a  farm,  who, 
being  aaked  to  give  pledge*  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  en- 
gagement, caused  aa  am,  loaded  with  money,  to  be  led  to 
rum  a*  the  only  pledge  that  could  be  wanted.     The 
lian  family  got  the  name  of  Scropha  or  Sow,   in  a 
Banner  by  no  mean*  reputable ;  but  by  what  we  should 
call,  in  these  days,  a  hoax,  and  a  very  unfair  one  into  the 
bargain.     A  bow  having  strayed  from  a  neighbour's  yard 
lat  of  one  of  the  Tremellii,  the  servant*  of  the  latter 
■Art.    The  master  caused  the  carcase  to  be  placed 
'  under  some  bed-clothes,  where  his  lady  was  accustomed  to 
1,  when  his  neighbour  came  to  search  for  the  pig, 
undertook  to  swear  that  there  was  no  old  tot  in  his  pre- 
mises,  except  the  oue  that  was  lying  among  those  bed- 
clothes, which  his  neighbour  very  naturally  concluded  to 
be  tkt  lady  kerttlf.     How  the  Utter  liked  the  compliment 
-tory  does  not  relate,  but  from  that  time  the  TretneOii 
.1  the  tognnsaen  of  Scropha  or  Sow,  which  became 
afterwards  *o  fixed  a  family  name  aa  to  snake  mm  of  all 
their  progeny,  both  male  and  female." 

content  with  having  appropriated  the  names  of  the 

uuiuals,  our  ancestors  sometimes,  oddly  rwmsgh. 

adopted  the  terms  applied  to  their  flesh,  he.  when  dead,  a* 

l/mt,   Common,    Brawn,   UM,U. 

<K*  and  Itaroa.    These  last  two  were  borne  by  two 

l«-rs  at  Worthing,  when  a  very  small  town ;    wbere- 

a  rustic  poetaster  penned  the 

stanza: — 


I  iudrt  iks>  sasMk  mm  tmm  H  M>>w* 
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"  Worthing  is  a  pretty  place, 
And  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
If  you  can't  get  any  butcher's  meat, 
There's  Hogsflesh  and  Bacon!" 

From  birds  we  borrow  the  following  names :  Bird, 
Bisset,  (Fr.  a  wild  pigeon),  Blackbird,  Bunting,  Bulfinch, 
Buzzard,  Barnacle,  Bustard,  Coote,  Crane,  Cock,  Cuckoo, 
Chick,  Chicken,  Culver  (A.-S.  a  pigeon),  Chaffinch,  Crowe, 
Capon,  Brake,  Buck,  Dove,  Daw,  Egles,  Fowle,  Finch, 
Falcon,  Goshawk,  Grouse,  Gander,  Goose,  Gosling,*  Gull, 
Goldfinch,  Hawke,  Howlett,  Heron,  Heme,  Henshaw  (that 
is,  heronshaw,  a  young  heron),  Jay,  Kite,  Linnet,  Larke, 
Mallard,  Nightingale,  Peacock,  Partridge,  Pheasant, 
Pigeon,  Parrot,  Raven,  Rooke,  Swan,  Sparrow,  Swallow, 
Starling,  Stork,  Swift,  Teale,  Thrush,  Throssell,  Wildrake, 
Wildgoose,  Woodcock,  Woodpecker,  Wren !  Also  Popin- 
jay, more  usually  contracted  to  Popjay,  the  old  English 
for  Parrot  ;f  Cornell,  a  bird — but  of  what  species  I  know 
not.     Hone  mentions  a  Christmas  carol  commencing, 

"  As  I  passed  by  a  river  side, 

And  as  I  there  did  rein  (run), 
In  argument  I  chanced  to  hear 
A  Carnal  and  a  crane." 

"As  good  names  these,"  says  Camden,  "as  [the  Roman 
names]  Corvinus,  Gallus,  Picus,  Falco,  and  Livia,  that  is, 
stockedoue." 

So  numerous  are  the  names  derived  from  this  source 
that  in  a  small  congregation  of  dissenters  at  Feversham, 
co.   Kent,    there   were  lately   no   less   than  twenty-three 

•  Pegge's  derivation  of  this  name,  from  Josceline,  is  not  at  all  probable. 

t  I  have  not  met  with  Owl  as  a  surname,  but  'Towle  looks  like  an  abbreviation 
of  **  At  the  Owle,"  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  discovered  a  few  pages 
forward . 
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name*  taken  from  the  "feathered  nation,''  their  pastor,  a 
vt-ry  worthy  man,  bearing  the  singularly  appropriate  name 
of  Ronke  '. 

M.u.y 


of  this  aort  hare  been  the  aabjecta   of 
excellent  pons,  among  which  may  be  noticed  th«  following. 
d    worthy   maiter    lira.*,    famous    for   hi«   living, 
preaching  and  writing,  lay  on  his  death-bed,  (rich  only  in 
goodness  and  children,)  bis  wife  made  womanish  lamenta- 
■  hat  would  become  of  her  little  ones  .'      '  Peace, 
sweetheart,'  said  he,  'that  God  who  feedeth  the  rarens 
t  atarre  the  kern* ,-'  a  speech  (aaya  Poller)  censored 
as  light  by  some,  obaerred  by  others  aa  prophetical ;  as 
F  indeed  it  came  to  paaa  they  were  all  well  disposed  of." 
'  i  thin  were  the  words  of  John  Husa  at  hia  burning ; 
1  who,  fixing  hia  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  spectators,  said 
with  a  solemn  Toice — "They  burn  a  fooee,  but  in  a  hun- 
dred years  a  mean  will  arise  oat  of  the  ashes:"  words  which 
many  hare  regarded  aa  a  prediction  of  the  reformer  of 
i  sBslehen ;  the  name  of  Haas  signifying  a  goose,  and  that 
ber  a  vwak. 
The   following   u  of  a    more   humorous    cast.      As 
Mr.  Jay,  an  eminent  diasenting  minister  of  Bath,  and  his 
Mr.   Puller  were  taking  an  evening  walk,  an  owl 
>  crossed  their  path,  on  which  Mr.  Poller  said  to  his  eompa- 
|  ■»■,  "Pray,  sir,  is  that  bird  a  jmjff     "  No,  sir,"  was 
the  prompt  reply  ;  "  it's  not  like  a  jay, — it's  fuller 
m\A  fuller  in  the  head,  and  fuller  all  or- 
rrlatrd  in  Collins' s  Peerage  that  a  certain  unmarried 
lady  once  dreamed  of  finding  a  neat  containing  seven  young 
fmehet,  which  in  coarse  of  time  was  realised  by  her  '-"ir— '-g 
the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Fimek,  and  mother  of  seres)  children. 
I  nc  of  these  nestlings  is  descended  the  present  carl 

uchelaea,  who  still  retains  the  surname  of  Pinch. 

7 
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Pye,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
bird  so  called,  is  a  corruption  from  the  Welsh,  Ap-Hugh —  ' 
u  in  that  language  hating  sometimes  the  sound  of  y.  This 
name  is  exceedingly  common  in  some  districts  of  England 
and  Wales,  a  fact  that  can  excite  no  surprise  in  any  one 
who  "marks  the  conclusion"  of  the  following  epitaph  from 
Dewchurch,  near  Kevenol: 

"  1550. 
Here  lyeth  the 
Body  of  John  Pye 
of  Minde, 
a  travajier  in  far  countryes, 
his  life  ended ;  he  left  be- 
hind him  Walter,  his  son, 
heire  of  Minde  ;  a  hundred  and 
six  }eare8  he  was  truly,  and  had 
sons  and  daughters  two  and  forty  ."•' 

Corbet,  the  name  of  more  than  one  eminent  family  in 
the  North  of  England,  is  raven.  In  Scotland,  the  name, 
both  of  the  bird  and  the  family,  is  varied  to  Corby.  The 
reader  who  is  versed  in  the  old  Scottish  ballads  will  call 
to  mind  that  of  the  Twa  Corbies,  which  for  tragic  effect 
and  wildness  of  diction  is  unequalled,  and  which  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  may  be  new,  I  shall  here  take 
the  liberty  to  introduce. 

"  Cht  Cfoa  Corfms. 

As  I  gaed  doun  by  yon  house-een', 
Twa  Corbies  there  were  sitting  their  lane ; 
The  ane  unto  the  tother  did  say : — 
'  O  where  shall  we  gae  dine  to-day?' 

O  doun  beside  yon  new-faun  birk, 
There,  there  lies  a  new-slain  knicht ; 
Nae  livin'  kens  that  he  lies  there, 
But  his  horse,  his  hounds,  and  his  ladye  fair. 


\m>  nam  <>i  nmin. 


I 

H  b  bone  I*  te  the  baatinc  gum. 

Hi*  boaad.  to  bring  tk«  wild  doer  bUH ; 

lib  lady'.  toM  Mother  mate; 

w* 

M, 


O  well  *U  oa  bk  bonny  hnul-kw. 
A  ad  well  pyke  oat  his  bonny  grey  ret, ; 
Wl'  mi  lock  o'  bi*  rowden  hair. 
«J>TI  tbMk  oar  mt  wbm  It  bkwt  bora' 


Many  ■  ane  for  bun  nb  mm, 
But  none  wll  km  where  bo  I*  guue, 
(heer  hit  iaart  antra)  Ihry  are  tan. 
The  wiad mil tmue/tr  mtrmuri" 


from  mass,  come  Bream,  Burt,  Bam*,  Cod,  Crab, 

Dolphin,  Eel,  Flounder*,  Gudgeon,  Grayling. 

<l,  Haddock,  Herring,  Jack,  Ling,  Lamprey.  Mullet  t. 

</,  Plmce,  Piper,  Pike,  Perth,  Pikerell,  May,  Roaek, 

Sharke,  Sturgeon,  Salmon,  Sole,  Scale,  Smelt,  Sprat,  Seal, 

ting,  Whale;   to  which  may  be  added 

Fuk  ami  Hm\  the  latter  being  the  true  A.-S.  form  of  the 

■use  word.     The  Roman*   had  their  ""gffftff.  Mnrena, 

Phoeaa,  Oral*.  *c.« 

Prom  inhbcts.  Bee,  Wasp,  Fly,  Bag,  Cricket.  I  do 
MM  gire  the*e  on  my  own  authority,  for  I  never  met  with 
any  of  them.  Mr.  Moukland*  liat  contain*  Moth,  Spider, 
and   Summerbee.      Prom  bbptilia,   Leech,    Worm*,  and 

HUrU,l.l,r. 

Then  from  the  vegetable  wo«ld  (beaidea  the  noma 
of  tree*  to  which  I  hare  already  referred  aa  being  borrowed 
from  tome  ■pecific  tree  of  each  epecie*,  and  therefore 
;  local  name*)  we  have  Myrtle,  Bom,  Holly, 
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ley,*  Crabtree,  and  Gourd,  (Reed  and  Rush  are  already 
accounted  for,)  Hay,  Straw,  Cabbage,  Sage  and  Spinage, 
Leek  and  Onion,  Pepper  and  Peppercorn,^  Barley,  Oats, 
Bean,  Peascod,  and  Vetch.  Also  Pease,  (lately  among  the 
M.P's ,)  Budd,  Flowers,  and  Leeves,  Rose  and  Lily,  Lis 
and  Blanch/lower,  Daisy  and  Primrose,  Weed  and  Nettle, 
Peach  and  Pear,  2Vu££  and  Filbert,  Grapes,  Cherry,  and 
Sweetapple,  Orange,  Lemon,  and  PeeZ.  I  place  this  last 
name  in  juxta-position  with  the  two  preceding,  for  juxta- 
position's sake,  for  it  is  probably  a  local  name.  Some 
others   are  possibly   corruptions    of    other   words ;    thus 

•  Holly  and  Ivy  were  personated  in  the  antient  holiday  games.  In  Hone's 
Mysteries  is  the  following  quotation  from  a  MS.  carol,  called  "  A  Song  on  the 
Holly  and  the  Ivy."  (p.  94.) 

"  Nay,  my  nay,hyt  shal  not  be  I  wys, 
Let  holy  hafe  the  maystry  ;  as  the  manor  ys: 
Holy  stand  in  the  halle,  fayre  to  behold 
Ivy  stond  without  the  dore  she  is  ful  sore  acold. 

Nay,  my  nay,  %c. 
Holt  and  hys  mery  men,  they  dawnsyn  and  they  syng, 
Ivy  and  hur  maydynt,  they  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 

Nay,  my  nay ,  $c. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1770,  a  correspondent,  under  the  name  of 
Kitty  Curious,  describes  an  odd  kind  of  sport  which  she  witnessed  in  an  obscure 
village  in  Kenton  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine.  The  girls  and  young  women 
were  assembled  In  a  crowd,  burning  an  uncouth  effigy  which  they  called  a  Hotly 
Boy,  and  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  boys  ;  while  the  boys  revenged  them- 
selves in  another  part  of  the  village  by  burning  a  similar  figure  taken  from  the 
girls,  and  called  an  Ivy  Girl.  The  sport  was  carried  on  with  great  noise  and 
much  glee.  Kitty  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  observance  from  the  most  aged 
people  of  the  place,  but  could  only  learn  from  them  that  it  was  a  <*  very  old 
antient  custom."  That  surnames  were  occasionally  assumed  from  such  and 
similar  mummeries,  Is  confirmed  by  the  following  short  extract  from  Fabyan's 
Chronicle  (edit.  1559),  sub  anno  1502:  "About  Mydsomer  was  taken  a  felow 
wych  had  renued  (renewed)  many  of  Robyn  Hodes  pagentes,  which  named 
hymselfe  Grenelef."     This  name  is  not  extinct. 

t  There  were  formerly  living  in  two  adjacent  houses  in  Deptfonl  Broadway, 
Mr.  Ptuckro&e,  a  perfumer ;  and  Mr.  Peppercorn,  a  grocer. 
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Filbert  and  Pear  Tery  probably  mean  the  two  French 
an  names,  Philibert  and  Pierre,  while  Lemon  is  a 
corrupt  spelling  of  the  old  English  word  lem  an,  a  para- 
mour or  mistress,  which  often  occurs  in  Chaucer  and 
elsewhere. 
Mr 


MS.  affords  the  following  additional 
names  borrowed  from  regetables,  4c.  i  Atnptant,  Bay*, 
Laurel,  Pippin,  Codltna,  Qutnee,  Plant,  DfwiM,  (Mwt, 
Almond,  Sut*  (!),  Mas,  Barberry,  Cranberry,  Plant, 
Baltam,  Woodbine,  Tulip,  Stock,  lloly-oak,  Ilemp,  Pommy, 
Luptn,  Violet*,  Parte,  Loaf,  Iryleaf,  Hawthorn,  Quick**!, 
Gram,  Seed,  Cheer,  Garlick,  Partley,  Beet,  and  TkUtle  ! 

Rooer  is  an  obsolete  word  for  kore-bisu  or  tree,  (Fr. 
'rosier,')  as  the  following  true  tale  from  our  unsophisti- 
cated friend  Sir  John  Maonderilc,  will  show  i 

1  betwene  the  cytee  [of  Bethlehem]  and  the  chircbe 
is  the  felde  floridus  ;  that  is  to  seyne,  the  feld  norisched : 
for  sis  moche  as  a  fayre  mayden  was  blamed  with  wrong 

and  sclanndred, for  whiehe  cause  sche  was  demed 

to  the  dcthc,  and  to  be  brent  in  that  place,  to  the  whiehe 
sche  was  laid,  (led.)  And  as  the  fyre  began  to  brenne 
aboute  hire,  ache  made  hire  preyeies  to  oar  Lord,  that  als 
wissely  aa  sche  was  not  gylty  of  that  synne,  that  be  wold 
help  hire,  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle  men  of  bis 
mercyfullr  grace.  And  whan  sche  hadde  thus  seyd,  ache 
b>  t<>  the  fuyrr;  and  anon  was  the  fuyr  qnenefced 
•<• ,  and  the  brondes  that  weren  brennynge  hie—Mi 
rede  Roseres ;  and  the  brondes  that  weren  not  kyndled, 
becomen  white  Roseres  rule  of  rosea.  Aad  theise 
werrn  the  first  Roseres  and  roses,  bothe  white  and  rede, 
that  ewe  ony  man  saugh." 

Surnames  adopted  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  leas 
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numerous:  hence,  however,  we  borrow  Clay,  Chalk,  Coale, 
Irons,  and  Copper,  Gold,  Silver,*  Brass,  Jewell,  Diamond, 
or  Dymond,  Sands,  Whetstone,  Hone.f  Stone,  Flint,  and 
Steele.  Some  of  these  may  be  local  names,  particularly 
Clay,  Flint,  and  Stone,  there  being  places  so  called,  situ- 
ated respectively  in  Norfolk,  Flintshire,  and  Kent.  Coke 
is  not  derived  from  charred  coal ;  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  in 
a  former  Essay,  the  old  orthography  of  cook. 

"  A  coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones 
To  boile  the  chickenes  and  the  marie-bones, 
He  coud-e  roste  and  sethe  and  boile  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrew-es  and  wel  bake  a  pie."} 

Now,  while  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  few  of  these  names, 
from  natural  objects,  may  have  originated  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  of  their  first  bearers  to  the  animals, 
&c.  whose  names  were  assigned  them  as  sobriquets,  we 
must,  as  I  apprehend,  look  elsewhere  for  the  application 
of  the  great  majority  of  them.  Those  names  to  which  the 
prefix  le  occurs  in  old  records,  may  be  with  safety  assigned 
to  the  characteristic  class.  The  first  Adam  le  Fox  was 
doubtless  a  clever,  knowing  fellow,  a  little  too  sharp  for 
his  neighbours  in  matters  of  meum  and  tuum.  Roger  le 
Buck  and  Nicholas  le  Hart,  I  should  say,  were  capital 
fellows  for  a  foot-race ;  while  Richard  le  Stere  was,  with 
equal  probability,  a  hard-working  peasant.  Hare  would 
answer  nicely  for  a  person  of  small  prowess,  Pike  for  a 
gourmand,  and  Jay  for  a  chatter-box — but  let  us  be  serious. 

*  Ricardus  d'Argent.    (Ant.  Rec.) 

*  This  is  an  antient  spelling  (gratia  rythmi)  of  hand.     (Vide  Gloss,  to  Percy's 
Ant.  Rel.) 

$  Chaucer.    Prologue. 
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The  names  of  celestial  objects,  very  many  nsmes  of  i 
and  all  names  of  vegetables,  would  be  inapplicable  in  tbi» 
manner.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  signs  of  inns  and  shops,  kept  by  the  partus 
who  first  need  them.*  This  opinion  was  original  with 
me  long  before  1  had  read  Camden' •  "  Brmaines" :  a 
passage  in  that  work  folly  confirms  it : 

•ny  aaaaea  that  seeme  matting  for  men.  as  of 

brutish  beasts,  4c.  come  rioM  the  vtav  signks  of  the 

booses,  where  they  inhabited ;  for  I  hare  beard  of  them 

■Met  sayd  they  spake  of  knowledge,  that  some  in  late 

time  dwelling  at  the  eigne  of  the  Dolphin,  Boll,  White- 

'.    hone,    Backet,    Peacoeke,    Be.    were    commonly   called 

Tkamma  at  fke  Uolplum,   Will  0t  the  Bull,    Gesrev  SS  th, 

ssrar,  Bees,  aw  the  Racket,  which  names,  as  many 

■>t  like  sort,   with  nerirrmg  at,   became  afterward 

lafj  to  tluir  children."t 

Hence  the  nsmes  of  persona  duiml  from  natnral  ohjscts 

may  lie  BMSt  aatufactonly  »rcount..|  C.r— rrrn   tlioae   bnr- 

>  from  the  heavenly  bodies;  for  the  Asm,  [Hah*-] 
JfsoH,  and  Mar,  were  fweilj  among  the  moat  Aneihar 
signs  of  shops,  ss  they  still  continue  to  be  of  inns  and 

public-booses. 

Hanng  accounted  for  this  extensive  dam  of  mmamrs. 

•  TImm  «i«—  »«•  mi  th*  laaal  ranoM  featara  of  -  Imtm  m  th*  ou*a 
Tr*M.*  ■***?  qu4ru|xd.  fna*  ih«  haa  aaa  In  im  O  *»•»  lo  lb*  *■'»■»—<' 
I  tnm  da  aajat  m  th*  hm^wj  /kaaw  at  th.  ■ 


haaaa  oajon  la  nun,  at  tat.  am  aajaln»i*  by  th*  aaa*  rltl— ■  b>  ndu  th* 
Mlmlloa  at  aaanw  by  to  th*  trarloaa  van*  »■■*!■*  for  mm.  Th»  aaaaaarhaj 
afthoaaaaShnaiMhioCioMiMalliir)  mail  MMaSatUai.  lUasas*  a  I*  ma- 
aarlot  m  potat  of  rnaiialin  to  ih*  aatlaat  anrtlaa,  aaiaatH  11  Im 
h*lh1M«t  I*  th.mil  1*1. t  taaart  MoSca*  aakh  nkttoa  baton  taw  «r*M  ttrn 
Safntioa  at  ••  atzri^ti." 
1  ».  MS. 
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it  becomes,  at  once,  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  another, 
and  not  less  remarkable  class.  I  mean  those  names  that 
are  derived  from  commodities,  articles  of  dress,  imple- 
ments, and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  bye  and  bye  I 
shall  mention.  They  are,  I  think,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, borrowed  from  signs  of  houses  and  inns.  Formerly 
every  tradesman  had  his  sign,  and  generally  it  bore  some 
reference  to  the  commodities  disposed  of  under  it.  This 
practice  is  still  retained  in  many  towns  on  the  continent. 
The  city  of  Malines  is  said  to  abound  with  them,  and  they 
add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  streets  of  that 
remarkable  place.*  Even  in  England  some  faint  traces 
of  the  practice  remain,  particularly  in  the  more  antique 
portions  of  old  cities  and  country  towns,  where  we  occa- 
sionally find  the  Golden  Fleece  at  the  Drapers',  the  Pestle 
and  Mortar  at  the  Apothecaries',  the  Sugar-loaf  at  the 
Grocers',  &c.  The  Red  Hat,  the  Golden  Boot,  the  Silver 
Canister,  and  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  everywhere 
pretty  numerous,  are  modern  imitations  of  the  antient 
fashion,  and  are  certainly  preferable  to  such  names  as 
'Commerce  House,'  'Waterloo  Establishment,'  and 
'  Albion  House,'  by  which  enterprising  traders  dignify 
their  shops.  A  collection  of  antient  signs  in  any  given 
place  would  be  a  curious  and  not  uninteresting  document. 
A  great  number  of  them  might  be  collected  from  the 
imprints  of  old  books,  among  which  I  recollect,  at  this 
moment,  the  Rose  and  Crown ;  the  Angel,  the  Black  Raven, 
the  Hedgehog,  the  Bible,  (on  London  Bridge),  the  Star 
and  Garter,  &c. ;  being  the  signs  chosen  by  printers  of 
former  times. 

•  Vide  Gent.  Mag.    March,  1842. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  names  adopted  from 
signs  gem-rally  originated  in  towns,  aa  such  names  as 
Field,  Wood,  and  Grove,  did  in  the  country;  a  consider- 
ation not  devoid  of  some  interest,  aa  from  it  a  conclusion 
any  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  one's  ancestors  were  nu- 
tans or  '  rusticall  men.' 

In  Pasquin's  "  NightX'ap,"  printed  in  1612,  we  have 
the  following  lines,  which  show  that  at  that  comparatively 


recent  date,  individuals  were 

tlu-ir  «ho|>- 


l.y  tlu- 


A  Haaw-drapav  wi  s  wsanwv  assa  | 

Tbsa  aaatatrr  Tboaua  that  doth  tiocklaga  saO ; 
.\  nd  GsofB*  ISO  grocer  at  lbs  Frmmf-mu>  I 


Aad  ssaktor  Praaks  jw  foldaswla  at  tW  «•#* ; 
Aad  mauler  Phillip  with  the  Serv  noar. 

Aad  siaWi  MUaa the  mmtm'  at Uw  Hmrrm, ; 
Aad  SMtstov  Xieke  Ik*  sUksssa  at  lb*  Pirn, ; 
Aad  anllf  GUaa  taw  asHsr  at  ta»  a/mmm; 
Aad  asswtsr  Dtete  tfce  vtatavr  at  la*  Cm, ; 

Aad  Karrv  Hutu  liian  at  Mm  (kmr; 

Aad  OUwr  Um>  dy«  at  lb*  Tftenar; 
Aad  Bernard,  barbsr-aargma  at  Uw  FbmfU; 
Aad  Moan,  ■  vrrkaat  lalloeal  la*  .>W«-'"t 

The  following  names  are  obviously  derived  from  thai 
aonrce:    BullAtmet,    SUerrwpoom,    Imagr,     RmmUtr. 
Potmrt  (a  purse  or  money-bag),  Grapes.  TtmAanl,  ■ 
8emttm,    Cromiry,    t'yrthrmmd,    Horn*.    Pott*.     Ilownmn, 
Fuumrll.    tiruirtt.    Board,    Bmrtn,    Hmmper,    Tutor    (or 
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drum),  Cowlstick,  Cade,  Cottrell,  Cresset.  Most  of  these 
are  quite  intelligible,  but  some  others  require  explanation, 
as,  for  instance,  Cowlstick  (often  refined  to  Costic.)  A 
cowl  is  a  vessel  with  two  ears,  generally  made  of  wood, 
and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  carried  between  two,  on  a 
staff,  thence  called  a  cowl-staff  or  cowl-stick.  Cade  is  an 
old  word  for  a  barrel  or  cask,  and  hence  a  very  appro- 
priate sign  for  an  alehouse  or  tavern.*  Cottrell, 
according  to  Grose,  is  a  provincial  word  for  a  trammel  for 
hanging  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire ;  but  this  name,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  is  most  probably  derived  from  a  very 
different  source.  A  Cresset  was  a  machine  used  during 
the  middle  ages  by  soldiers ;  it  was  a  kind  of  portable 
beacon  made  of  wires  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
and  filled  with  match  or  rope  steeped  in  pitch,  tallow, 
resin,  and  other  inflammable  matters.  One  man  carried 
it  upon  a  pole,  another  attending  with  a  bag  to  supply 

*  As  I  intend  "to  put  into  my  book  as  much  as  my  book  will  hold,"  I  take 
an  opportunity  here,  on  mentioning  the  name  of  Cade,  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  most  of  our  historians  have  fallen  relative  to  that  arch-traitor  Jack  Cade, 
temp.  Hen.  VI.  They  uniformly  state  that  he  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  to  Sussex  belongs  the  unenviable  claim 
of  his  nativity.  Speed  states  that  "  he  had  bin  seruant  to  Sir  Thomas  Dagre." 
Now  this  Sir  Thomas  Dagre  or  Dacre  was  a  Sussex  knight  of  great  eminence, 
who  had  seats  at  Hurstmonceux  and  Heathfield,  in  this  county.  Cade  has  for 
several  centuries  been  a  common  name  about  Mayfield  and  Heathfield,  as  is 
proved  both  by  numerous  entries  in  the  parish  registers  and  by  lands  and  loca- 
lities designated  from  the  family.  After  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  rabble- 
rout  of  retainers,  Cade  is  stated  to  have  fled  into  the  woods  of  Sussex,  where  a 
price  being  set  upon  his  head,  he  was  slain  by  Sir  Alexander  Iden,  sheriff  of 
Kent.  Nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  he  should  have  sought  shelter 
from  the  vindictive  fury  of  his  enemies  among  the  woods  of  his  native  county, 
with  whose  secret  retreats  he  was  doubtless  well  acquainted,  and  where  he  would 
have  been  likely  to  meet  with  friends.  The  daring  recklessness  of  this  villain's 
character  is  illustrated  by  the  tradition  of  the  district,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  rustic  game  of  bowls  in  the  garden  of  a  little  alehouse  at  Heathfield  when 
the  well-aimed  arrow  of  the  Kentish  sheriff  inflicted  the  fatal  wound. 
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materials  mid  •  light.     Shalupcare  and  Milton  both  allude 
to  the  cresset  as  a  familiar  object : 


'  The  front  of  bssrao  wa*  fall  of  Arty  •bmpo. 

OtbmntagermmU.'  (Hnry  IN    I 

•  FSadaat  bj  aMb  m^c  n,,  ,  nw 

Of  tUrry  laatfx  and  Masts*  cmsrfe."       {P^raJ.  U*< 


1  liax-  made  the  annrxt-d  •ketch  of  a  crtint  from  a  de- 

n   in   Fosbroke's  Encyclopedia:    I  cannot  answer 

■  cry  correct.     A   "cresset  with  burning  fire" 
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was  formerly  a  badge  of  the  Admiralty.     In  the  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  270,  we  read — 

"  CrcjfSftwsJ,  IanternpS,  ant)  torches  Igti)." 
This  name,  Cresset,  is  the  designation  of  at  least  one  family 
of  gentry;  and  should  my  humble  lucubrations  meet  the 
eyes  of  any  who  happen  to  bear  it,  I  trust  they  will  pardon 
my  insinuation,  that  they  are  descended  from  tradesmen 
— vulgar  persons  who  had  great  flaring  signs  over  their 
doors — when  they  call  to  remembrance  that  all  families  of 
gentle  blood  must  have  been  amongst  the  plebeian  ranks  of 
society,  till  some  adventitious  circumstance  raised  them  to 
eminence  and  wealth.  A  large  number  of  our  peerage 
families  are  proud  to  record  their  descent  from  Lord 
Mayors  of  London,  who  must  necessarily  have  been  trades- 
men ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  great  houses  of 
Norman  origin,  on  tracing  their  pedigrees  beyond  the 
Conquest  (were  such  a  thing  possible),  would  find  them- 
selves sprung  from  the  poor  and  servile  peasantry  of 
Normandy.  For  pride  of  ancestry  there  is  perhaps  no 
antidote  more  salutary  or  more  humiliating  than  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  question  proposed  by  the  jester  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  when  engaged,  one  day,  in  mak- 
ing out  his  pedigree : 

OThen  SfOam  tlelbea  ant)  <Z?be  span, 
OThere  Uiasi  tljcn  the  gentleman? 

Bickerstaff  (with  its  corruption  Bickersteth),  was  proba- 
bly the  sign  of  an  inn.  It  seems  to  mean  a  staff  for  tilting 
or  skirmishing.  (Vide  Bailey's  Diet,  voce  '  Bicker.')  In 
the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  we  read — 

"  Bowmen  bicker'd  upon  the  bent 
With  their  broad  arrows  clear." 


i\n  nam  or  lovm. 
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Several  name*  are  borrowed  from  habiliment*  of  the 
person,  M  Cope,  Mamtetl,  Coatet,  Cloake,  Meddlicote, 
(that  is,  a  coat  of  many  or  mixed  colour*,  a  favorite  fashion 
of  oar  ancestor*,)  Boot  ft,  SamJall,  FroeAe,  Hate,  Hal, 
Capp,  Pet, rote,  Freemnmtle,  Gaicote*  and  Jfajaet.t  I  hare 
no  doubt  that  all  these  hare  been  used  as  signs  of  booses, 
perhaps  of  inns;  certain  it  is  that  there  was  a  tavern  in 
Southwark  called  the  Tabard  (a  herald's  coat),  and  a  very 
rsaaimi  tavern  it  was  too,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  the  name  of  Chancer  survives. 

"  Bafcttla,  thatin  that  .won  oo  s  d*j 
Is  Soatkwvrk  at  the  TaasM  m  I  Uy, 
Rady  Id  wwadan  os  ssv  |lkrils»»ai 
To  <  «nt«rbarv  with  detoa*  corAs*. 
At  m«nt  was  eosw  into  that  sosUtrts. 
Wat  aiar  and  twaatv  ia  a  eaaiaaawls, 
Of  fondrr  folk,  bt  .fratara  vblto 
la  fetawabio.  and  pilaris*.  w*i»  Uwy  .lie. 
That  toward  Caatorsarv  woldsa  rtda.-J 


Some  of  the  name*  borrowed  from  habiliment.,  how 
ever,  were  given  aa  sobriquets  to  those  who  first  set  the 
fashion  of  wearing  them.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
Curtmamtlr,  the  surname  of  our  Henry  the  Second,  given 
him  from  his  having  introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing 
shorter  mantles  than  had  been  previously  used.  This  rale 
was  reversed  in  later  days  by  one  Spencer,  who  gave  hi* 
surname  to  the  article  bearing  that  name ;  which  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  following  manner  I  Spencer  was 
a  celebrated  exquisite,  who  stood  so  high  in  these  matters 
that  be  had  only  to  don  any  particular  fashion  of  garment, 
to  be  imitated  by  all  the  dandies  of  the  day  ,  and  so  conli 

•  via*  AicasMiaiaM.  »oi  i.  r  is*. 
t  Cat**.  C«m.  Tsfea,  rulajn. 
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dent  was  he  of  his  influence  in  this  respect,  that  he  once 
declared  that  he  verily  believed  that  if  he  wore  a  coat 
without  tails,  others  would  do  the  same.  He  assumed 
this  ridiculous  vestment — so  did  they ! 

Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  royal  line  of  France  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  said  to  have  acquired  that  surname 
from  a  freak  of  which,  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  very  fond  ; 
that  of  snatching  off  the  caps  of  his  playfellows. 

The  names  derived  from  parts  of  armour,  as  Helme, 
Shield,  Greaves,  Swords,Buckler,  Gauntlett,Gunn,Muskett, 
Shotbolt,  and  Broadspear,  were  also,  in  all  probability, 
signs  of  inns  kept  by  those  who  first  bore  them.  Some 
similar  names,  however,  originated  from  fashions  in  war- 
like implements,  and  were  given  to  the  persons  who  first 
used  them.  Strongbow,  the  cognomen  of  the  famous  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Fortescue,  that  is,  strong-shield,  are  of 
this  kind.  Longespee,  the  cognomen  of  William  first  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  son  of  Fair  Rosamond,  was  given  him 
from  his  using  a  longer  sword  than  usual ;  and  William, 
son  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  gained  the 
name  of  Talvas  from  the  kind  of  shield  so  called.* 

This  hypothesis  respecting  signs  enables  us  to  account 
for  such  surnames  as  Angel,  Saint,  Apostles,  Martyr, 
which  could  never  have  been  applied  with  propriety  to 
any  living  person.  The  Angel  is  still  a  common  sign  for 
inns,  as  Saints  doubtless  were  before  the  Reformation. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  still  retain  their  post  at  the 
doors  of  some  country  alehouses.  Martyrs,  too,  I  dare 
say,  were  plentiful  enough  in  those  days;  but  the  only 
vestige  of  them  remaining,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
St.    Catherine   on   her   Wheel,    now  usually   termed   the 


inu  item  01  hch  »*. 
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Catton  Wheel.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
baa  not  been  corrupted  still  further  to  the  Cat  and  Wheel ' 
There  are  tome  other  name*  of  a  religious  cast,  aa  Cruet/*, 
llallowbrtad.  Pit,  a  little  cheat  for  the  reception  of  the 
coneecrated  boat;  Patrall,  another  utenail  naed  in  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  Portent,  a  breviary  or  priest's 
office-book,  to  which  I  am  diapoaed  to  assign  the  aw  origin. 

8everd  turnainea  are  from  the  nnmea  of  artidea  of  diet. 
aa  Pipy  (a  moat  excellent  name  for  a  grocer),  Butter, 
Drybutter.  SmU,  Suyor,  Ate,  Smrt,  Homey,  Pepper, 
Muttmrd,  Pieties,  Perry,  Syder,*  and  Beer.  Thia  but 
(and  perhaps  aome  of  the  other*)  may  be  of  the  local  does, 
there  being  two  town*  of  that  name  in  Devonshire,  namely, 
rm  and  Beer-Alston.  Salt,  Sugar,  and  Suet  could 
mvc  been  signs  of  houses,  whence  I  conclude  they 
were  first  given  aa  sobriquets  to  persons  who  dealt  in  such 
«rtui.«. 

1  have  already  extended  the  present  Raaay  beyond  due 
bounds,  but  I  mint  not  dose  it  without  adverting  to  one 
other  batch  of  names:  1  mean  those  derived  from  the 
hwathin  divinities  and  celebrated  fiansnagia  of  antiquity, 
whose  names  and  portraitures  doubtless,  in  former  days. 
adorned  aome  of  the  signs  of  which  I  have  already  said  so 
Of  the  former  we  have  Pern*,  Mmr;  and  BmteAm,f 
and   of  the    latter   Homer,    TuUwy,    Vtrpit,   Cmtmr,   and 

«W  rojaru.  ■•  Th*  IuUm  r*ti  a  M  hat  m  IBmIj  s  OmfnUm. 
— ..  MsU  lllli.  s  —  «—flv  Mssst.*     exwlt  HiSstl)  if>i|Sni«Ui. 

,  IW  MM  of  U  oSV*. 

imktMdtMaMKXfkhiSi. 
•,  tta.  •  BaMom.'     fciHiw  mi  mm*  an  Maukw  illm       In 

,n«n»sniif,wsf  — ,  «.s.sin,iu.,, 
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Horace.*  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  find  these  immortal 
names  in  the  oddest  possible  associations :  "  Many  years 
have  not  elapsed/'  says  Mr.  Brady,  in  his  humorous  dis- 
sertation, "since  Horace  drew  beer  at  Wapping;  Homer 
was  particularly  famous  for  curing  sore  legs  ;  and  Cesar 
was  unambitious  of  any  other  post  than  that  of  shopman 
to  amercer!" 

The  failure  of  a  person  named  Homer  once  gave  rise  to 
the  following  admirable  puns  : 

"  That  Homer  should  a  bankrupt  be 
Is  not  so  very  odd-d'ye-see, 
If  it  be  true,  as  I'm  instructed, 
So  ill-he-had  his  books  conducted  l"f 

*  Had  we  not  evidence  that  such  names  as  Cvlbrand,  Gut/,  and  Bevis  were 
antiently  used  as  Christian  names,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  add  them  to  this 
catalogue  of  celebrated  persons  as  being  derived  respectively  from  the  Danish 
Giant,  from  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  from  the  no  less  doughty,  if  less 
illustrious,  Bevis  of  Southampton  : 

"  Which  geaunt  was  myghtie  and  strong, 
And  full  fourly  feet  was  long; 
A  foote  he  had  betwene  each  brow, 
His  head  was  bristled  like  a  sowe  •"  (Romance  of  Syr  Bevis.) 


It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  still  living  at  Southampton,  the  scene  of  his 
giantship's  adventures,  a  family  of  Bevis,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
located  there ;  but  whether  they  are  lineally  or  collaterally  descended  from  this 
giant  (whose  effigies  still  adorn  the  Bar-gate  of  the  town,)  I  leave  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  the  Herald's  College  to  determine. 

The  name  of  Littlejohn  I  formerly  imagined  to  be  borrowed  from  the  far-famed 
compeer  of  that  most  redoubtable  deer-killing,  bishop-robbing,  and  sheriff-tor- 
menting wight,  Master  Robyn  Hood  of  Nottinghamshire.  That  the  name  of  a 
person  so  popular,  so  courageous,  and  so  worthy  in  some  respects  as  this  antient 
forester  was,  should  be  adopted  as  a  surname  by  some  lover  of  "  hunting  craft 
and  the  green-wood  glade,"  In  the  next  generation,  would  have  been  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  extraordinary. 

*   Heraldic  Anomalies. 
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E88AY    IX. 


SURNAMES    FROM   THE   SOCIAL  RELATIONS,    PERIODS  Or 
AGE,  TIME,  ETC. 

There  are  several  English  surnames  derired  from  con- 
sanguinity, alliance,  and  other  social  relations,  originating, 
as  Camden  thinks,  from  there  Daring  been  two  or  more 
persons  bearing  the  same  Christian  name  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  as  Fader,  Brother*,  Commnt,  llmthand, 
Ttmmf  hmtimmd,  Batchelor,  A'immx,  Loeer,  Parawxmr* 
Guest,  Stringer,  Prentiee,  Master,  Mmstermsm,  Fnemd,f 
and  Foe.  Here,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  I 
mar  add  Mmmm,  Boys,  Goodhoys,  Littlehoys,  UttleehiU, 
8tri,lim0,  Jbeifay.  Bmhy ( '),t   Child,)  Chddm(').  and 


at    hrrv-rklM.  L  «    am 


I   I 

MMMKMfBL  lalk* 
Waft*,  ih*  am  a/  m 
tfc*  ffvaSart  at  Parcy'* 


taaa*  kf  o<u  oW  wnwn  a*  a  utla.     IimmuI 

raarto  v»m-  ii  t.  apHlaa)  to  tW  mb  at  a  kl 

IkudUllM  CkaM  MarW.  «r»  1 

Ratkjaa*.    TW»m4i 


•  Tk.  EWnd«i  I 

ap  cam 


aac  Ooav '  (afiN-r 

(fW»    (krf.t4.ISM.  r-lt) 

i  cmm>  «m  r»«R»->  ••  >•»•  f «•' 't  »■»»•  *r  «*• 

i  —a  wtkmiJ  «M1I  MiiiiiiIiIh  tk*  UUi  of 
lt|k>s«Mk'    (Laaat.  Maqw.  MMV) 
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Gasson,  which  looks  like  a  conniption  of  Garcon  (Fr.),  a 
boy.  That  some  of  these  are  corruptions,  or  words  having 
a  double  meaning,  is,  I  think,  unquestionable.  Mann,  for 
instance,  as  I  have  already  surmised,  may  be  from  the 
island  in  the  Irish  Sea ;  Batchelor  is  applicable  otherwise 
as  well  as  to  an  unmarried  man  ;  and  Boys,  with  its  com- 
pounds, is,  in  all  likelihood,  a  mis-spelling  and  false  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  bois,  a  wood.  The  French 
surname  Du  Bois,  naturalized  amongst  us,  is  equivalent  to 
our  Attwood,  &c.  To  such  names  of  distinction  also  be- 
long Rick  and  Poore,  Vassall,  Bond,  Freeman,  Freeborn, 
and  Burrell.  Borel  is  used  in  Chaucer  in  the  sense  of 
lay,  as  Borel-clerks,  lay  clerks,  Borel-folk,  laymen. 

The  surname  of  Wardedu  or  Wardeux,  formerly  borne 
by  the  feudal  lords  of  Bodiham,  co.  Sussex,  is  of  very 
singular  origin.  Henry,  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of 
Monceux,  was  a  ward  of  the  Earl  of  Ou  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  from  which  circumstance  he  left  his  antient  patro- 
nymic, and  assumed  that  of  Ward  de  Ou.  Tins  Henry 
Wardeou  or  Wardedu  was  knight  of  the  shire  for  Sussex 
in  1302.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  are  the  names  de- 
rived from  periods  of  age,  as  Young,  Younger,  Youngman, 
Eld,  and  Senior.  Rathbone  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  signi- 
fies "  an  early  gift."  This  class  of  surnames  presents 
some  very  strange  anomalies  ;  for  instance,  though  Eld  or 
Senior  might  serve  very  well  to  designate  a  man  in  the 
decline  of  life,  how  could  it  apply  to  his  children? 
"Yong,"   says  Verstegan,   was  derived  from  one's  "few- 


*  See  a  very  interesting  little  work,  lately  published,  called 
specting  Battel  and  its  Abbey,"  p.  63. 
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mm  of  yearee ;"  if  to,  every  day  of  hi*  life  mint  hare 
made  the  absurdity  of  the  name  increasingly  apparent. 
How  oddly  do  men  announcement*  at  the  following 
sound  :  "  Died,  on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  Yomrnp,  of  Newton, 
aged  97."  "  The  late  Mr.  Counnt,  the  opulent  banker, 
of  Kingaton,  is  said  to  hare  left  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  public  charities,  as  he  could  not  ascertain  that  he 
had  a  single  relative  in  the  world '."  "  Died,  oa  the 
I  Oth  inst.,  Miss  Bridget  Tomtghmwomnd,  epimter,  aged 
••  Birth :  Mrs.  A.  BmttMor.  of  a  son,  being  her 
thirteenth,"  Ac.  Ae. 

From  periods  of  time  we  have  several  names,  aa  Sana*, 
flasisin,  Winter.  The  writer  of  the  artielr  "  Names,"  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  think*  these  three  cwraptimm  of 
other  wordu,  became  the  remaining  season.  Autumn,  does 
■ot  stand  as  a  surname.  Thus,  he  says.  Spring  signifies  a 
hill;  Summer,  lomntr .-•  and  Winter,  rintner.  Thia  is 
lied,  besides,  1  would  not  undertake  to  my  that 
we  hart  no  Autumns  in  our  family  nomenclature 
a  word  easily  corrupted  to  the  mora  natural  spelling  of 
Otham  or  Hotham,  although  1  am  quite  aware  that  some 
families  bearing  that  deeignarion  take  it  from  places 
where  they  wen  originally  settled.  Moreover,  it  is  no 
greater  matter  of  surprise  that  name*  should  he  borrowed 
from  the  seasons  than  from  the  months,  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  festival*  of  the  church,  like  the  following :  Day. 
aitli  its  eompouada  Omddny  aad  Doubled**,  AVrntaf. 
Weekee;  March,  May.  Sunday ,  Monday,  Friday; 
Chrutmas  (and  Soei,  Fr.),  Saater,  Paaehatl,  Pentetott. 
MiddlemtsM.    that    u,    if    I    mistake    not. 
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Holiday,  Midwinter,*  &c.  Domesday  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  domus  dei,"  a  name  given  to  some  religious 
houses.  We  are  not  singular  in  the  possession  of  such 
names:  the  Romans  had  their  Januarii,  Martii,  Maii,  Festi, 
and  Virgilii — the  last  so  named  from  having  been  "  borne 
at  the  rising  of  the  Virgiliae  or  seven  stars,  as  Pontanus 
learnedly  writeth  against  them  which  write  the  name 
Virgilius."t 

Perhaps  most  of  these  originated  from  the  period  of  the 
birth  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  first  assigned,  or 
from  some  notable  event  which  occurred  to  those  persons 
on  the  particular  day  or  month.  The  name  Friday,  which 
De  Foe  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  give  to  his  savage  is  ex- 
tremely natural.  Perhaps  they  were  occasionally  given  to 
foundlings  i  thus,  in  Crabbe's  "  Parish  Register  :" 

"  Some  hardened  knaves  that  roved  the  country  round, 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish  bound. 

****** 

But  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  '  posed'  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknown, 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own. 
They  look'd  about ;  they  gravely  spoke  to  all, 
And  not  one  Richard  answered  to  the  call. 
Next  they  enquired  the  day  when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry. 
This  known,  bow  food  and  raiment  they  might  give 
Was  next  debated,  for  the  rogue  would  live! 
At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  content, 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went, 
And  Richard  Monday  to  the  workhouse  sent." 


•  Mr.  Monkland's  MS.  contains  the  additional  names  of  Thursday,  Harve 
August,  Dawn,  Noon,  Eve,  and  Morrow, 
'  Remaines,  p.  111. 
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The  following  mirname*  may  find  a  place  here :  Soone, 
Later,  Latter,  Last,  and  Quicily.  Well  may  Muter 
Camden  *ay  of  aacb,  "  To  find  out  the  true  original!  of 
Surname*  ii  full  of  difficulty  ;"  and  I  shall  not  waste  good 
time  and  paper  by  any  attempt  to  guess  at  their  origin. 
There  is  also  another  commodity  of  which  I  should  regret 
the  loss  still  more :  to  wit,  the  patience  of  the  reader.  I 
shall  therefore  close  this  short  Essay  by  iKanVing  him  for 
his  indulgence,  and  announcing  a  shorter. 
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A  CABINET  OF  ODDITIES. 

"  Odd,  very  odd  I" 


There  are  a  good  many  surnames  which  seem  to  have 
originated  in  sheer  caprice,  as  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
their  assumption  can  be  assigned.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
they  were  ever  assumed  at  all,  for  they  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  what,  in  these  days,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  nicknames  or  sobriquets,  and  were  probably  given 
by  others  to  the  persons  who  were  first  known  by  them, 
and  so  identified  with  those  persons  that  neither  they  nor 
their  immediate  posterity  could  well  avoid  them. 

To  this  family  belong  the  names  borrowed  from  parts 
of  the  human  figure,  which  are  somewhat  numerous. 
There  were  lately  living,  in  a  very  small  village  about  ten 
miles  from  Lewes,  three  cottagers  bearing  the  singular 
names  of  Head,  Body,  and  Shoulders  !  It  may  not  be 
unamusing  to  classify  this  description  of  names  according 
to  their  proper  position  in  the  human  frame,  thus  : 

Head,  with  its  numerous  compounds,  which  are  already 
accounted  for,  with  Pate,  and  Skull,  Face  and  Fore- 


head ! 
Haire,  and  that  of  various  colours. 
Checks. 

*  At  least  I  dare  say  so,  for  1  am  not  a  reader  of  old  plays.  I  believe  it 
generally  understood  that  authors  are  at  full  liberty  to  coin  a  motto,  and  to 
cribe  it  to  any  imaginary  source  that  may  strike  their  fancy. 
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Mouth,  Tongue,  Tooth,  Gcm  and  Gumboil! 
Chin  and  Beard. 

It  mut  not  be  imagined  that   I  have  overlooked  the 
mmt :  that  waa  too  prominent  a  feature  to  be  forgotten. 
It  generally  ocean  in  composition  with  other  word*,  how- 
ever, and    in   ita  antient  form  of  ne—e;   as  Tkiekntmt, 
nam ;  Rtdnimt,  red-noae  ;  Larngmtrnt,  long  nose  ;  and 
FUtnrur,  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  jocular  etymology, 
is  no  other  than  "  foxn*  naaus,''  or,  in  plain  English, /W- 
mom!     Having  that  diapoaed  of  the  head,  I  proceed  to  the 
I  and  Shoulders,  and  thence  to  the 
n  (with  its  compoonds  Goodbody,  Freebody,  which 
are  mental  rather  than  personal  epithets). 

•  neb,    and    Skin,*   with    Joint   and 
i>  and  Marrow. 

h  Great-heart,  he.) 
•well,  and  Kidney,  with  ita  Fat. 
Arms,  II  inds.  Fist,  and  Nailer!     Nest,  in  respect  of 
the  "  nether  man," 

s kb  and  LECGE.f  with  its   Knee-bone.     In  oar 
downward  progress  we  pass  the  Shin  and  the 

h  KB 

e,  and  Sole,  where  having  reached  "  terra 
Inns,"  we  remain  as  much  is  the  dark  as  ever  aa  to  the 

•  BMa osa  Baa.  *m  lbs  hm of  «•  ouUan  at  Miaiiiilii  as  »hoa»  in. 


WnU  Mam  w  all  or  saw  u  . 

Bui  at  II  laaoa  w  Bfcls  aoa  Bow. 

That  J***  as*  Maof  oaa't  kaar  BV" 

lataa  of  thOM  at  am  aw;  karo  Wo  aatmil  ftoa*  uf*  of  aooa 

r  VIII.     la  »a  oM  ballad  callao  ■  loailaai  OHtmuj:  »«  roM  :— 

"Tool  i ogloSaaoltWLo/. 

Th.  draper,  .1  th*  ,l<a  of  Ih.  Bruah.  *c." 
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motives  which  led  our  -whimsical  ancestors  to  the  adoption 
of  such  very  absurd  and  extraordinary  surnames. 

Names  of  this  sort  are  not  confined  to  the  human  body, 
for  we  have  several  that  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
parts  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  Maw,  Horn,  Wing, 
Feather,  Scutt,  Beak,  Crowfoot,  and  Shell. 

Then  there  is  another  set  of  names  not  much  less  ridi- 
culous, namely,  those  borrowed  from  coins  and  denomi- 
nations of  money  ;  as  Farthing,  Halfpenny,  Penny  * 
Twopenny,  Thickpenny,  Moneypenny,  Manypenny,  Penny- 
more,  Grote,  Tester,  and  Pound ;  also  Pringle  and  Bodle, 
two  obsolete  Scottish  coins.  The  last,  however,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Bothwell,  as  the  name  of  the  coin  was  taken 
from  that  of  the  person.  Angel,  Noble,  and  Mark,  although 
names  of  coins,  are  referrible  to  other  classes  of  names  al- 
ready discussed.     Besides  these  we  have 

From  the  weather,  &c.  Frost,  Snow,  Hail,  and 
Hailstone,  Rainy,  Thunder,  Tempest,  Fogg,  Fairday,  and 
Fairweather,  Gale,  Breeze,  Showers,  Sunshine,  Fineweather, 
Mist,  and  Dew  ! 

From  sports  and  amusements.  Bowles,  Ball,  Dyce, 
Dodd,  Cards,  &c.  ;  to  which  may  be  added  Fairplay  and 
Playfair. 

From  vessels  and  their  parts,  &c,  Ship,  Cutter 
(inn  signs),  Barge,  Boat,  Wherry,  Deck,  Forecastle,  Keel, 
Locker,  Tackle,  Rope,  Cable,  Anchor  (an  inn  sign),  Mast, 
Helm,  and  Rudder. 

From  paces.     Trot,  Gallop,  Canter  (J). 


*  Upon  a  person  of  this  name  some  one  wrote  the  following  distich  by  way  of 
epitaph  i 

"  Reader,  if  cash  thou  art  in  want  of  any, 

Dig  four  feet  deep,  and  thou  shall  find  a  Penny  !" 
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From  MEASURES,  (nil.  Gallon,  Perk,  Butkrll,  Bagf, 
Measure*.  Cubilt,  Yard,  Halfyard,  Furlong,  and  Inrket. 

From  predilections.  Loeedau,  Lotetamd,  Loeetkorpe 
(cbopp,  A.-S.,  •  Tillage),  Lorry  rare,  ke. 

From  xi-MBERft.  Six,  Ten,  Eighteen,  Fortye  „••  also 
and 

From  DISEASES.  Cramp,  Akitmde,  H  radar  kr,  Jkin- 
krad,  and  Ague  ' 

It  oar  motto  readied  ' 


Willi  m*  Af—  n»1  *»  *-**i  tram  ""   I 
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ESSAY  XI. 

SURNAMES  OF   CONTEMPT;    AND  MORE  ODDITIES  IN  THE 
NOMENCLATURE  OF  ENGLISHMEN. 

It  is  really  remarkable  that  many  surnames  expressive 
of  bodily  deformity  or  moral  turpitude  should  have  de- 
scended to  the  posterity  of  those  who  perhaps  well  deserved 
and  so  could  not  escape  them,  when  we  reflect  how  easily 
such  names  might  have  been  avoided  in  almost  every  state 
of  society  by  the  adoption  of  others  ;  for  although  in  our 
days  it  is  considered  an  act  of  villany,  or  at  least  a  '  suspi- 
cious affair,'  to  change  one's  name  unless  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  a  deceased  friend,  when  an  act  of  the 
senate  or  the  royal  sign-manual  is  required,  the  case  was 
widely  different  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  and  we  know 
from  antient  records  that  names  were  frequently  changed 
at  the  caprice  of  their  owners.  The  law  seems  originally 
to  have  regarded  such  changes,  even  in  the  most  solemn 
acts,  with  great  indifference.  Lord  Coke  observes  :  "  It  is 
requisite  that  a  purchaser  be  named  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tism and  his  surname,  and  that  special  heed  be  taken  to 
the  name  of  baptism,  for  that  a  man  cannot  have  two 
names  of  baptism  as  he  may  have  divers  surnames."  And 
again  :  "It  is  holden  in  our  antient  books  that  a  man 
may  have  divers  names  at  divers  times,  but  not  divers 
Christian  names."* 

•  "  The  question  how  far  it  is  lawful  for  an  individual  to  assume  a  surname 
at  pleasure  came  before  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  when  master  of  the  rolls  in  1730, 
who,  In  giving  judgment  upon  the  case  (Barlow  v.  Bateman),  remarked,  'I  am 
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Names  of  this  kind  are  not  rery  numerous  in  England  ; 
•till  we  hare  Bail,  Trollope,  that  i.«,  slattern  ;  Stunt,  that 
i».  fool;  Outlaw,  Wanton,  Silly,  Stlliman ;  Parmtil  (an 
wnaodwt  woman),  Dattard,  Troth,  Harlot t,  llutry, 
Gubbint  (the  refuae  part*  of  a  fish),  and  Gallon,  which 
strongly  implies  that  the  founder  of  that  family  attained  a 
very  txalttd,  though  at  the  same  time  unenriable,  station 

world !  KennarJ,  antiently  Kaynaid,  from  caifmarm* 
ally  signifies  "you  dog!"  which 
meriu  a  place  among  sjnwfi  of  contempt.  The 
won),  in  a  figuratiTe  sense,  means  a  sordid  fellow,  a  a 
Dudmtmn,  according  to  Bailey,  means  '  a  malkin, 
crow,  a  hobgoblin,  a  upright !'  Craven,  the  surname  of  a 
noble  family,  might  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  same  class, 

-  is  a  local  name  dented  from  a  place  in  Yorkshire.* 
Ben*  or  Beam  is  an  expression  of  contempt,  the  meaning 

eh  is  not  ascertained.t  Ckeml*  in  the  southern  dia- 
lect is  probsbly  the  same  with  ckirld  in  the  north,  where 
it  is  applied  to  persona  in  a  alight,  rnatrmptumn  manmr  J 

A  UsofUs,  whence  our  modern  English  '  churl, '  U 
probably  the  root. 

Many  of  the  names  mentioned  in  former  Essays  might 
be  placed  among  these  surnames  of  contempt.  Bock,  also, 
are  a  variety  of  those  indicative  of  ill-formed  limbs  or  fea- 
tures, as  CrooktUmlu,  Lomgmmdn,  8kt*p*k*nkt,  Grtatkrad, 


1*4  UM  ant*  **  nawaa  acta  at 

I  *»  b»«  aiiiira.  «a4  tluc  vj  aaa  m»j 

My  MfMaa,  m  aa  rtaaMa,  wMnat 


inkfu,  »al.  >,iii.  r  IIS.) 

OBasaa,  uttoMlr  .  um  ot  abgtaca  atom  UM  aa>iT  Uni 

aaeaaaa  jtoM*4  ■■a'citsa' Oamtf.aw.     ,amU. 

nat  tmtf*  Aat.  R«i.  t  Ik.  Otom  »•». 
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Lont/nesse,  &c.  The  antient  Romans,  like  ourselves,  had 
many  family  names  implying  something  defective  or  dis- 
graceful. Their  Plauti,  Pandi,  Vari,  Scauri,  and  Tuditani 
would  have  been  with  us  the  Splay-foots,  the  Bandy-legs, 
the  In-knees,  the  Club-foots,  and  the  Hammer-heads !  The 
meanness  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  patrician  families 
was  hinted  at  in  their  names.  The  illustrious  Fabii  de- 
rived their  name  from  being  excellent  cultivators  of  beans, 
and  the  Pisones  theirs  from  their  having  improved  the 
growth  of  pease.  The  Suilli  were  descended  and  denomi- 
nated from  a  swine-herd,  the  Bubulci  from  a  cow-herd, 
and  the  Porci  from  a  hog-butcher !  Strabo  would  have 
been  with  us  a  Mr.  Squintum,  Naso  (Ovid)  a  Mr.  Bignose, 
and  Publius,  the  proprsetor,  a  Mr.  Snubnose.  Cincinnati, 
and  the  curly  poll  of  the  Dainty  Davie  of  Scottish  song, 
are,  strange  to  say,  identical  ideas.*  The  modern  Italians 
arc  not  more  courteous  than  their  ancestors  of  "old 
Rome"  in  the  names  they  give  to  some  families ;  as,  for 
instance,  Malatesta,  chuckle-headed ;  Boccanigras,  black- 
muzzled  ;  Porcina,  a  hog  ;  and  Gozzi,  chubby-chops  !+ 

To  this  place  may  also  be  referred  the  by-names  of 
kings,  as  Unready,  Shorthose,  Sans-terre,  Crookback. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  so  little  ashamed  of  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  his  birth  that  he  sometimes  commenced  his 
charters  with  William  the  Bastard,  &c.  ! 

Among  other  names  not  yet  mentioned  may  be  noticed 
Whalebelly  (for  which,  with  all  the  rest  that  follow,  I 
have  authority),  the  designation,  probably,  of  some  cor- 
pulent person ;  Rotten,  Bubblejaw,  and  Rottenheryny,  a 
name  which  occurs  in  some  antient  records  of  the  town 

*  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.  j  Ibid. 
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nf  Hull,  and  was  moat  likely  given,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  •  diahonrst  dealer  in  fiah.*  Indeed,  I  liave  little  doubt 
that  these  odd  appellation*  all  applied  with  great  propriety 
to  those  who    primarily   bore   them.       How    well    might 

(flare  mU  designate  •  miserly  fellow  !  and  Serape-tki*  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  admirably.  Dtmblewuot  would 
be  odious  if  it  related  to  duplicity  of  character,  bat  humo- 
rous if  it  originated  in  some  person's  being  doable  the  mse 
I  of  ordinary  people.  Stsllmtt  and  Kitlmuuler  are  really 
horrible. 

perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  take  many  of  the  above 
I     names  mt  psW  4*  la  lettrt,  as  they  may  not  be  really  what 
I     they  appear  at  the  first  sight  or  sound  ;  "  and  a  more  dili- 
I     gent  search  into  oar  own  antient  dialects,  as  well  as  into 
l     those  foreign  ones  from  whence  we  receive  so  many  recruit*, 
I    would  doubtless  rescue  some  of  them  from  unmerited  op- 
probrium."    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  mrta- 
I     tions  to  which  a  bring  langoagi    is  eter  exposed  many  e«- 
atwsaioan  which  now  boar  a  bad  sense  had  originally  a  very 
j     different  meaning:  the  words  knave,   villain,  and  rascal, 
[     aW  taataarw,  weald  not  have  been  regarded  a*  opprobrious 
aaaaaaa  in  the  thirteenth  century.     The  name  Cwmmrd  may 
W  adduced  hi  support  of  these  remarks.    "  The  Argtllanu* 
timrd  of  a  town  or  Tillage  waa  one  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  supervise  the  greater  cattle,  or  common  herd  of 
I     beast*,  and  keep  them  within  doe  bounds.     Ha  waa  other- 


is— UiIihIsh  \m  dmk.  «M SiitelMron 
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a— By  is  aWfctin  Is  missy,-  (U«t-»*«-.tv»-)  ThtttassSM* 
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wise  called  Bubulcus,  q.  d.  Cow-ward,  whence  the  re- 
proachful term  Coward.*"  With  respect  to  the  term  nick- 
name I  may  observe  that  it  comes  to  us  from  the  French 
(nom  de  nique),  in  which  language  nique  is  a  movement  of 
the  head  to  mark  a  contempt  for  any  person  or  thing. 


I  trust  that  the  gentle  reader  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  tolerably  successful  in  the 
appropriation  of  surnames  to  the  various  classes  to  which 
they  belong ;  but  he  really  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  so 
much  as  attempt  either  to  classify  or  explain  such  names 
as  Overhead,  Challenge,  Pennyfeather,  Merrywether, 
Starkwether,  Hay  day,  Brownsword,  Physic,  Wigg,  Sus- 
tenance, and  Nothing  !  Snare,  Need,  Stilfox,  Brace,  Hazard, 
Horsenail,  and  Music !  Emblem,  Mummery,  Portwine, 
Doors,  Theme,  Tomb,  and  Vesper !  Ckataway,  Sermon, 
Coffin,  Fancy,  and  Pick/at !  Quick/all,  Parcel,  Casement, 
Window,  and  Fudge !  What  can  we  say  to  compounds 
such  as  these :  Look-up,  Standfast,  Small-page,  God-me- 
fetch,  and  Weed-all?  Good-year,  Twice-a-day,  Small-shoe, 
Good-lad,  May-powder,  and  Pay-body  ?  Small-piece,  Still- 
well,\  Ride-out,  and  Quick-fall?  Good-be-here,  Full-away, 
God-helpe,  Gay-lord,  Twelve-trees,  and  Twenty-man  ?  Rue- 
gain,  Pop-kiss,  Tram-pleasure,  Boo-little,  Tread-away, % 
Clap-shoe,  Gather-coal,  and  Shake-lady?  Rush-out,  Well- 
fit,  Met-calf  Go-lightly,  Tip-lady,  Tap-lady,  &ndTop-lady? 
Gather-good  and  Scatter-good  have  some  propriety,  but 
what  shall  be   said  of  Lady-man,    Go-to-bed,   Hear-say, 

*  Rees's  Cyclopiedia. 

t  There  is  a  physician  of  this  name. 

$  The  name  of  a  shoemaker  at  Springfield,  co,  Essex. 
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Tkiek-oroinm,  and  Leaiktr  wmrrmc  T  llommt-fo,  Crotemim- 
akieU,  H<*xUf,  Ck—t  wrigkt,  and  Honey-loom  T  Small- 
•one*,  Bean-balk,  Wkile-leg,  and  Buek-tkougkt !  Bean- 
mkop,  Dtp-rote,  Spar-*kot,  Uagg-up,  and  MuUI«-*titck  .' 
mfroys  icsyi,  BiraUekutle,  Drink-rater,*  Drink-milk, 
Drink-dregs,  and,  to  conclude,  that  ne  pirn*  ultrm  of  all  that 
is  odd,  ludicrous,  and  polysyllabic  in  Bnglish  unmei, 

GoD-LOVK-MI-LADV  .' 

For  angbt  I  know,  we  hare  the  bum  of  Ge  mmd  mt  .- 
car  aiagbbiun  over  the  water  certainly  hare  it,  aa  one 
poor  fellow  proved  to  hia  cost.  Aa  officer  under  the 
iWMinl  of  the  celebrated  Turenne,  one  Count  FaJmrmr, 
(Anglice  m  aboTe.)  walking  round  the  camp  after  night- 
fall peeeed  the  poet  of  a  eeatinel,  who,  m  in  duty  bound, 
challenged  him  with  the  usual  "Who  goes  then 
which  the  officer  replied.  Pa  Im  mnr.  The  soldier  doubting 
if  he  beard  right,  twice  repealed  the  question,  and  was 
twice  again  answered  in  the  tame  manner,  laragid.  at 
length,  by  what  he  eoaajderid  aa  inaolent  reapoan,  the 
eeatinel  levelled  hia  musket,  and,  karrikiU  eVcra,  ehot  the 
hearer  of  this  unfortunate  cognomen  dead  upon  the  epot.t 

I  cannot  eoadnde  this  Baeay  without  introducing  the 
following  jeuM  of  mfrU  in  the  ahape  of  paae  upon  a  few 
of  these  humour-exciting  names. 

Within  the  precincts  of  one  of  oar  cathedrals,  a  bail 
being  about  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  oae  of  the 
canons,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Soy  waa  asked  in 
company  whether  he  was  to  be  present  at  it.  "  To  be 
awe,"  said  a  gentleman  who  beard  it ;  "  how  should  a 
raw—  ball  go  of  ritkout  A'oye  I" 

*c—  imw  mw«— a  iininiiii  w»«—y.  wwi»m«|i p 
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A  person  whose  name  was  Gunn  complaining  to  a  friend 
that  his  attorney  in  his  bill  had  not  let  him  off  easily, 
"  That  is  no  wonder,"  said  his  friend,  "  as  he  charged  you 
too  high !"  But  this  is  not  so  good  as  an  entry  in  the 
custom-house  books  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  appears  that 
A,  meaning  Alexander — "A.  Gunn  was  discharged  for 
making  a  false  report  /" 

Sir  Thomas  More  enjoyed  a  pun  and  a  repartee.  On 
one  occasion  his  fondness  for  this  species  of  humour  got 
the  better  of  his  persecuting  zeal.  A  man  named  Silver 
being  brought  before  him,  he  said,  "  Silver,  you  must  be 
tried  by  fire"  "Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "but  you 
know,  my  Lord,  that  Quick  Silver  cannot  abide  the  fire !" 
Pleased  with  the  answer,  Sir  Thomas  suffered  the  man  to 
depart. 

On  the  failure  of  two  bankers  in  Ireland,  named  Gonne 
and  Going,  some  one  wrote  : 

"  Going  and  Gonne  are  now  both  one, 
For  Gonne  is  going,  and  Going's  gone  '." 

Dr.  Lettsom,  a  famous  physician  of  the  last  century, 
used  to  sign  his  prescriptions  "  I.  Lettsom,"  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following : 

"  VVhen  any  patients  calls  in  haste, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em ; 
If  after  that  they  choose  to  die, 
Why,  what  cares  I  ? — 

I  Lets'em.'' 

The  late  Mr.  I.  Came,  the  wealthy  shoe-maker  of  Liver- 
pool, who  left  his  immense  property  to  public  charities, 
opened  his  first  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to 
that  in  which  he  had  been  a  servant,  and  inscribed  its  front 
with  "  I  Came  from  over  the  way." 
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A  paragraph  to  the  following  effect  went  the  round  of 
the  papers  not  many  months  since:  Two  attorneys  in 
partnership  in  a  town  in  the  Tutted  States  had  the  name 
of  the  firm,  which  was  "  Caltkam  and  Ckrtum,"  inscribed 
iti  the  usual  manner  upon  their  office  door;  but  as  the 
singularity  and  ominous  juxta-position  of  the  words  led  lo 
■any  a  coarse  joke  from  passers-by,  the  men  of  law  at- 
tempted to  destroy,  in  part,  the  elect  of  the  odd  asaocia 
'.  the  insertion  of  the  initials  of  their  Christian 
names,  which  happened  to  be  Isaiah  and  I' hah  .  but 
this  made  the  affair  ten  times  worse,  for  the  inscription 
then  ran 

\l<  HAM   AM)   I      rllKTl  M 

While  on  the  subject  of  puns,  I  may  remark  Haw 

few  person*  like  to  have  their  names  made  use  of  in  tin- 

■Mill IT.     Shenstooe  is  said  to  have  comforted  himself  «  ith 

itciousnees  that  his  name  was  not  obnoxious  to  a 

•  1  waa  once,"  says  F.  Leiber,   "  in  company  with 

a   whose  presence  a  Mr.  SAorier  was  men- 

tioned.     '  Your  son  V  said  a  bystander  quite  grs 

rt,  who,  like  most  people,  disrelished  the  joke  on 
his  name  iery  much." t 

Names  lometimes  form  a  singular  association  or  contrast, 

as  we  bare  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Peppercorn 

ickrose,  and  especially  in  that  of  Messrs.  Catcliam 

and  Chetum.    Take,  if  you  will,  a  few  additional  specimens. 
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"  The  duke  of  Wellington  in  a  visit  to  some  place  in  the 
country  was  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Coward.  In  partnerships 
we  often  discover  a  singular  junction  of  names  ;  for  in- 
stance, •  Bowyer  and  Fletcher ;'  '  Carpenter  and  Wood  ;' 
'  Spinage  and  Lamb  ;'  '  Sage  and  Gosling  ;'  '  Rumfit  and 
Cutwell,  tailors,'  &c.  The  occupation  sometimes  asso- 
ciates very  peculiarly  with  the  name ;  we  have  known 
apothecaries  and  surgeons  of  the  names  of  Little/ear, 
Butcher,  Death,  and  Coffin  ;  Pie,  a  pastry-cook  ;  Rideout, 
a  stable-keeper  ;  Tugwell,  a  dentist,  [another  a  shoemaker]  ; 
Liyht-foot,  a  dancing-master :  Mix-well,  a  publican  ;  and 
two  hosiers  of  the  names  of  Foote  and  Stocking.  We  also 
recollect  a  sign  with  '  Write,  late  Read  and  Write,'  in- 
scribed upon  it  ...  .  Hymen,  too,  plays  sad  vagaries  with 
names.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Good  married  to  Miss  Evil ; 
Mr.  Bean  to  Miss  Pease  ;  Mr.  Brass  to  Miss  Mould ;  and 
Mr.  Gladdish  to  Miss  Cleverly."*  "In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  of  the  squares  in  London  there  are  now  living 
surgeons  whose  names  are  the  appropriate  ones  of  Church- 
yard, Death,  Blood,  and  Slaughter."f  On  the  Eastern 
side  of  Regent  street  there  were,  some  few  years  since, 
only  three  pastry-cooks,  whose  names,  singularly  enough, 
were 

VERRY 

LONG 

BEARD! 

Fogg  and  Mist  were  china-men  in  Warwick  street.  The 
firm  afterwards  became  Fogg  and  Son,  on  which  it  was 
said  that  '  the  Sun  had  driven  away  the  Mist  !' 

*  Collet's  Relics  of  Literature,  p.  395.        f  Dally  Paper,  Oct.  1838. 


'  Amort 
since  boru 
Rackkim. 
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A  moat  respectable  firm  of  London  attorneys  not  long 
boru  the  rery  ominous  names  of  Still,  Strong,  and 

mcestor  of  my  own,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  used 
often  faotiouily  to  remark,  that  he  should  never  want 
timber,  a*  two  of  hia  workmen  bore  the  name*  of  &tws> 
oak*  and  7< 

In  the  1 7th  century  Attorney-general  Noy  m 

l.hn  Bankea,  and  Chief-justice  Heath,  being 

r  John  Finch  obtained  the  office:  hence 
it  vu  said  : 

.Ssoa-kfos*, 
Tb»  J— isaiinr; 
Hittt  i.  skara  down. 
And  F.«*A  stags  lam  '.- 

ten  dotes  his  curious  collection  of  Epitaphs  with 
>sing.  on  "Thomna  Churchyard,  the  poort  I 


.K-t.' 


■  Cosw.  AWeto,  sad  Wad  sss  lay  toce- 
To  Ink  a  ftma-yaH  la  las  Caatea-porca. 
Pomti y  aad  fwaUy  ""»  Tossas  dott  la  dm, 

ssacn  laf 


But  I  am  forgetting  the  adage.  "  Play  when  yoor  work's 

and  moat,  for  the  present  at  least,  dispense  with 

md  punsters,  and  proceed  in  another  Essay  to  the 

consideration    of   sereral  classes  of  English   ~ 

which  yet  require  explanation  and  illustration. 
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ESSAY   XII. 

NAMES  DERIVED  FROM  VIRTUES  AND  OTHER 
ABSTRACT   IDEAS. 

My  business  here  is  first  to  name — and  then  to  account 
for— such  names  as  Justice,  Virtue,  Prudence,  Wisdom, 
Liberty,  Hope,  Peace,  Joy,  Anguish,  Comfort,  Want,  Pride, 
Grace,  Laughter,  Luck,  Peace,  Power,  Warr,  Ransom, 
Reason,  Love,  Verity,  Vice,  Patience,  &c. 

To  these  may  be  added  Bale,  sorrow  or  misery,*  and  a 
few  other  obsolete  terms  of  a  similar  character. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  these  names  were  assumed 
by  persons  who  thought  themselves  pre-eminent  for  the 
possession  of  those  attributes;  as  such  arrogance  would 
certainly  fail  of  its  object,  and  expose  the  parties  to  con- 
tempt ;  although  I  am  aware  that  something  of  a  similar 
kind  was  attempted  by  the  Puritans  of  the  16th  and  l"th 
centuries  with  regard  to  Christian  names.  "  It  was  usual," 
says  Hume,  (quoting  Brome's Travels,)  "for the  pretended 
saints  of  that  time  [a.d.  1653]  to  change  their  names 
from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they 
regarded  as  heathenish  and  ungodly,  into  others  more 
sanctified  and  godly.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence 
was  adopted  as  a  name.  Here  are  the  names  of  a  jury 
inclosed  in  Sussex  about  this  time  : 

•  Coventry  Myst.  p.  3U. 
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"  Accepted  Trevor  of  Norsham. 
Redeemed  Compton  of  Battle.* 
Faint-not  Hewett  of  Heathfield. 
Make-peace  Heaton  of  Hare. 
God-reward  Smart  of  Fivrhurst. 
Stand  faat-on-high  Stringer  of  Crowhumt. 
Barth  Adams  of  Warbleton. 
Called  Lower  of  the  tame. 
Kill-tin  Pimple  of  Wit  ham. 
Retorn  Spelman  of  Watling. 
Be-faithful  Joiner  of  Brit 
Fly-debate  Roberta  of  the  wnr. 
right-Uie-good-ftgfat-of-faith  Wbitr  of  Enter. 
More-froite  Fowler  of  Bast-Iladley. 
Hope-lor  IWnilinic  of  the  «am<- 
Graceful  Harding  of  Lewea. 
Weep-not  BiUing  of  the  tame. 
Meek  Brewer  o(  Okeham." 

Mume  taken  a  little  paina  to  investigate  thia  •ob- 
ject, be  might  have  tared  himaelf  the  reiteration  of  Brome'a 
aneer  about  the  "pretended  «auit«."  for  wa  ha». 
bitablr  evidence  that  raeh  name*  were  not  wire*  by  the 
partiea  wbo  bore  them,  hat  latatMa*  —  iwptiwmtl  mmmm. 
■boration  of  tbu  remark,  a  few  inatancea  from 
the  parorbial  register  of  Warbleton  : 

Itfl7,  Beatednat  Blyarde. 

Goodgift  Gynmngea. 

lard. 

nt-not  Digborst. 

Fare-not  Rhode*. 

Repleniab  French. 
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Hence  it  -will  be  seen  that  fully  as  much  of  blame  (if 
any  exists)  rests  with  the  clergy  who  performed  the  rite  of 
baptism  in  these  cases  as  with  the  "  sanctified  and  godly" 
parents  who  proposed  such  names  of  pretended  saintship. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  extenuate  the  folly  of  the 
parties  who  gave  such  absurd  names  to  their  children,  but 
I  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  the  much-maligned,  though, 
in  many  respects,  misguided,  and  even  fanatical  Puritans 
of  that  period,  to  show  that  the  sarcasm  of  the  illiberal  his- 
torian falls  pointless  to  the  ground,  because,  generally 
speaking  at  least,  the  bearers  of  such  names  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  their  imposition,  and  could  no  more  get 
rid  of  them  than  any  persons  now  living  can  dispense  with 
the  Christian  names  they  have  borne  from  their  infancy. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  have  become  fashionable  towards  the 
close  of  the  1 6th  century  for  parents  to  choose  such  fore- 
names for  their  offspring,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  parish 
registers  of  the  period,  that  I  have  examined,  are  free  from 
them.  It  seems  that  Sussex  was  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  such  names,  long  before  the  unhappy 
dissentions  which  disgraced  the  middle  portion  of  the  1 7th 
century.  There  is  another  jury-list  for  the  county  in  the 
Burrell  Manuscripts,  Brit.  Mus.  without  date,  but  which  I 
have  good  reason  for  assigning  to  about  the  year  1610, 
many  years,  be  it  remarked,  prior  to  the  era  of  Barebones 
and  his  "pretended  saints."*  I  know  that  I  am  disgressing 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  observed  a  passage  in  Camden  which 
had  previously  escaped  my  notice,  in  which  he  alludes  to  these  "new  names. 
Free-gift,  Reformation,  Earth,  Dust,  Ashes,  Delivery,  More-fruit,  Tribulation, 
The  Lord  is  neare,  More-tryall,  Discipline,  Joy-agaiue,  From-above,  which 
have  lately  [that  is  probably  about  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign]  been  given  by 
tome  to  their  children  with  no  evil  meaning,  but  upon  some  singular  and  precise 
conceit  "  The  names  '  Remedium  amoris,'  ■  Imago  hecuII,'  are  mentioned  by 
this  author,  among  the  oddities  of  personal  nomenclature  at  the  same  date. 
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from  the  subject  of  surnames,  yet  as  I  »m  upon  s  kindred 
I  think   I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  introduction  of 
this  list  also,  which  will  probably  be  quite  new  to  the  ma- 
jority of  my  readers : 

"  Approved  Frewen  of  Northiam.* 
Bethankful  Maynard  of  Brightling. 
Be-eourteou«  Cole  of  Perensey. 
Safety-on  HirIi  Snat  of  I'ckficld. 
8earch-(hr-Scripturea  Moreton  of  Salehurst. 
More-fruit  Fowler  ot  East-Hothly. 
Free-gift  Mabbs  of  Chiddingly.t 
Increase  Weeks  of  CnckfleJd. 
Restore  Weeks  of  the  same. 
Kill-sin  Pemble  of  Weatbam. 
■acted  Mitchell  of  lleathfield. 
Funt-noi  Hurst  of  the  same. 
Renewed  Wisberry  of  Hailaham. 
Return  Mil  ward  of  I  tellingly. 
Fly-debate  Smart  of  Waldroa. 

fornication  Richardson  of  the  same. 
8eek -wisdom  Wood  of  the  same. 
Much-mercy  Cryer  of  the  same. 
R(Eht-the-good-nght-of. Faith  White  of  Ewhurst. 

Siiall  ho|H-  Bbjp  vi  Km-. 
Earth  A. lams  of  Warbleton. 
Repentance  Aria  of  Shoreham. 
The-peace-of-God  Knight  of  Bunra«! 

•  A  •>«  w>U<t<  AirlSlitii  tnmwm. 

.■  Il..««  rkU4ia«t;U>  UK.      ■  — --  - n   <[|  __ 

UMattrtt?  at  thm  luu  %m  htm  mtOmt  Is  |in«trw 

t  HonttUT,  L*w«.   toL  I.  f    *M.     »MM  W  Uk>  ISM  k  Ilk  IM  tit  lb 
mm  m  tkoM  la  is*  pncMttkf. 
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To  return  to  the  names  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
Essay ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  originated  in  the 
allegorical  characters  who  performed  in  the  antient  mys- 
teries or  moralities ;  a  species  of  dramatic  pieces,  which 
before  the  rise  of  the  genuine  drama  served  to  amuse  under 
the  pretext  of  instructing,  the  play-goers  of  the  "  olden 
tyme."  The  favourite  characters  in  these  performances 
were  Charity,  Faith,  Prudence,  Discretion,  Good-doctrine, 
Death,  Vice,  Folly  and  Iniquity,*  who  strutted  upon  the 
stage  in  grotesque  costume,  and,  I  fear,  did  far  more  to 
injure  than  promote  good  morals.  The  humour  of  these 
performers  was  of  the  broadest  kind,  and  their  acting 
irresistibly  droll,  but  indecencies  both  in  gesture  and  lan- 
guage neutralized  their  attemps  to  improve  the  moral 
feelings  of  their  audiences,  and  eventually  brought  them 
into  disrepute.  It  is  probable  that  the  actors  in  these 
performances  acquired  the  names  of  the  characters  they 
personated,  which  thus  became  surnames  and  descended  to 
their  posterity.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  names 
King,  Lord,  Knight,  &c.  originated  in  a  manner  very 
similar. 

The  name  of  Woodhouse  may  be  either  a  local  name,  or 
the  designation  of  a  favourite  character  in  the  mummings 
and  Christmas  festivities  of  our  ancestors — if  the  latter,  it 
may  find  a  place  here.  The  Wodehouse,  or  Wild  Man  of 
the  Woods,  was  usually  represented  as  a  hairy  monster 
wreathed  about  the  temples  and  loins  with  holly  and  ivy, 
and  much  resembling  the  "wild  man,"  so  familiar  in 
heraldic  bearings.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  Woden  of  the  Saxon  mythology. 

*  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
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tymon  of  Woden  appears  to  be  po*e,  mad,  wild, 
furious,  which  agree*  well  enough  with  the  assumed  cha- 
racter ot  the  "  Wodehouse  straunge"  of  the  olden  day* 
of  merhe  England.  Aa  the  Wodehouae  waa  distinct  from 
the  religions  caat  of  the  characters  who  performed  in  the 


*  j  list  referred  to,  he  surmed  the 

and  continued  to  be  a  favourite  till  a  comparatively  recent 

"When    Queen   Elixabeth   waa  entertained   at 

Kenilworth  taatle,  Tanous  spectacles  were   contmrd   for 

her  amusement,  and  tome  of  them  produced,  without  any 
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previous  notice,  to  take  her,  as  it  were,  by  surprise.  It 
happened  about  nine  o'clock  one  evening,  as  her  majesty 
returned  from  hunting,  and  was  riding  by  torch-light, 
there  came  suddenly  out  of  the  wood  by  the  road-side,  a 
man  habited  like  a  savage,  covered  with  ivy,  holding  in  one 
of  his  hands  an  oaken  plant  torn  up  by  the  roots,  who 
placed  himself  before  her,  and  after  holding  some  discourse 
with  a  counterfeit  echo,  repeated  a  poetical  oration  in  her 
praise,  which  was  well  received.  This  man  was  Thomas 
Gascoyne  the  poet ;  and  the  verses  he  spoke  on  the  occasion 
were  of  his  own  composition."*  As  an  accompaniment 
to  this  Essay  I  have  presented  the  "lively  effigies"  of  a 
Wodehouse,  "  set  down,"  as  old  Verstegan  would  say,  "  in 
picture." 

•  Nicholl's  Progresses,  vol.  i.  quoted  in  Hone's  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  253. 
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FOREIGN  NAMES  NATURALIZED  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  THE 
CORRVFTIONS  TO  WHICH  SICH  NAMES  BATE  BEEN 
EXPOMED. 

Various  causes  might  be  assigned  for  the  great  variety 
that  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  Englishmen.  Probably 
ncipal  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  fefinfisn 
„or  island  has  for  many  ages  presented  to  the 
■sJtltajiisjt  of  foreigners.  War,  royal  matches  with  foreign 
pnuc*-»«<'«.  tin-  ititri»!tirti..n  of  maniilai-tuir*  trum  thr  con- 
tinent, sad  the  patronage  which  our  country  has  always 
tilfHr1  to  every  kind  of  foreign  talent — all  hare  of 
course  tended  to  the  introduction  of  new  nanus.  It  would 
be  a  »ain  and  hopeless  task  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
classification  of  these  times  by  the  various  countries 
whence  we  hare  received  them.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  the  mention  of  a  few,  my  principal  object  in  the 
present  Essay  being  to  show  that  many  very  usual  names, 
I  generally  supposed  to  be  English,  are  merely  corruptions 
of  foreign  words,  and  therefore  unrntalKgibis  even  to  the 
families  who  are  designated  by  them. 

Of  French  names  I  have  already  incidentally  said  much. 

The  proximity  of  Normandy,  and  the  fact  of  our  country 

baring  been  politically  subjected  to  that  duchy  at  a  period 

•uraames  were  of  recent  introduction,  sufficiently 

account  for  the  vast  number  of  FlMth  names  which  have 

,  become  naturalized  in  England.     The  names  already  men- 
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tioned,  and  those  included  in  the  Roll  of  Battel  Abbey, 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  must  suffice  for 
French  surnames.  I  shall  therefore  only  allude  to  names 
corrupted  from  the  French,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
I  may  quote,  by  way  of  example,  Molineux,  La-Ville, 
De-Ath,  and  De-Ville,  which  have  been  scandalously  trans- 
formed to  Mullnicks,*  Larwill,  Death,  and  Devil !  St.  Leger, 
has  become  Sellenger !  Scardeville  has  fared  still  worse; 
for  while  on  one  hand  it  has  been  Anglicised  to  Skarfield, 
on  the  other  it  has  been  demonized  (shall  I  say.')  to 
Scaredevil !  !  The  Americans  are,  if  possible,  worse  than 
ourselves  in  respect  of  this  torturing  of  names,  for  F.  Lieber 
tells  us  that  "in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  there  is  now 
living  a  family  of  the  [vile]  name  of  Blumpay,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Blancpied  (Whitefoot),  their  original  name;"  but 
more  of  the  Americans  presently. 

The  readiest  corruption  from  the  French  is  that 
which  turns  ville  into  field,  as  Blomfield  for  Blondeville, 
Summerfield  for  Somerville,  Baskerfield  for  Baskerville. 
"  The  late  Lord  Orford  used  to  relate  that  a  dispute  once 
arose  in  his  presence,  in  the  way  of  raillery,  between  the 
late  Earl  Temple  and  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  on  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  their  families.  Lord  Lyttleton 
concluded  that  the  name  of  Grenville  was  originally  green- 
field;  Earl  Temple  insisted  that  it  was  derived  from 
Grand-ville.  "Well,  then,"  said  Lord  Lyttleton,  "if  you 
will  have  it  so,  my  family  may  boast  of  the  higher  anti- 
quity, for  Little  Towns  were  certainly  antecedent  to  Great 
Cities  ;  but  if  you  will  be  content  with  the  more  humble 
derivation,  I  will  give  up  the  point,  for  Green  Fields  wan 

*  In  some  families  the  true  orthography  is  retained. 
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rrtainly   more   anticnt    than   either."* 
lis*    been    changed   to   well. 


In   tome  ram 

i    Roweville   to 

Roawell,    Boaserille   to   Boswell,    r're»lmlle   to    Fretwell ! 

Among    other    corruption*    may    be    given    Darcy    from 

,-ry  from  Mountjoy,   Knevett  from  Dnvenet, 

from     Danver*.     Trou  bitfield     from    TuberviuV, 

Frogninrti.il      from      Throckmorton,       Manwaring     and 

mg  from  Mesnilwarin,  Dabridgecoort  and  Dabacot 

from  Damprecourt,  Barnnger  from  Beranger,  Tall-boy*  (!) 

from  Tatllr-boi*. 

Many  of  our  family  name*  came  from  Germany,  a  cir- 
eum*tancc  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  that 
oar  present  royal  family  are  of  German  blood ;  other*  from 
Holland,  betwcfii  which  country  and  oar  own  the  most 
ly  ithriotn  have  for  a  long  time  *abuated.  The 
familiar  name*  of  Biciman,  Dank,  Skanamn,  Boorman,i 
iSj  Vamnrrk,  and  la  iui  it  art,  are  all  probably  from 
tho*e  countnr*.  The  ludicrou*  name*  of  HiffimUttom 
tad  Botrngmrton  are  corruption*  of  the  German,  Ickcnbaum. 
an    oak-tree,   and    of    Baumgarten,    a    tret  garden,    or 

The  name*  of  DtnU,  Sera**,  and  /*/«/,  are  aaid  to  be  of 
Danish  original,  while  Bofty,  (<nar,  Cmttilim,  Fu—H, 
and  Ba—tmo  are  derived  from  Italy.  Name*  in  a*  denote 
an  Irish  extraction,  a*  Eyan,  Skoamn,  Flanagan,  Dorrnn,  Ac 

•  awit'i  pbiiiii  i— 

•  \momt  romviMja*  n»i  b»  Mk»(  Ika  fha* »!*«  af  Ik*  iTlUk*.  _•.  M* 
w.  la  ik»  carl*  m  aawh  I  a*»  ham  ttmw  an  tttkMj  aanaaa  af  tk*  aaaan 
af  Wwaana.  Hkkaa*.  aa*  Hohmaa 
*ai  H—ni.  Thai  u  taiiiwita*,.  at  u  i 
■■■liasn  af  th»  ■«■■)  af  Ik*  iih;*Ml  *aa* 
btaotit,  ...  «...   rVUaa.**., 

t  VMaOaM-'i  Maj.  Oct.  kW*. 
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If  foreign  names  have  been  liable  to  corruptions,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  names  originally  English  have  escaped 
deterioration.  Such  corruptions  were  excusable  in  times 
when  few  besides  learned  clerks  could  write  their  own 
names,  and  when  the  spelling  of  words  was  governed  by 
the  sound,  whether  truly  pronounced  or  not ;  but  that 
they  should  be  perpetrated  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  schoolmaster  professes  to  be  everywhere  abroad, 
is  a  sad  disgrace  to  that  personage.  I  know  a  family  of 
farmers  who  are  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
antient  family  of  Alchorne  of  Alchorne,  and  who  always 
spelt  their  name  properly  until  about  twenty  years  since, 
when  a  new  schoolmaster  settling  in  the  village,  informed 
them  that  their  proper  designation  was  All-corn,  which 
name  they  are  now  contented  to  bear!  Another  family 
who  antiently  bore  the  name  of  De  Hoghstepe,  a  local 
appellative,  signifying  '  of  the  high  steep,'  have  laid  aside 
that  fine  old  Teutonic  designation,  and  adopted  in  its 
stead  tbe  thrice-barbarous  cognomen  of  Huckstepp  !  What 
can  be  more  barbarous  than  Wilbraham  for  Wilburgham, 
Wilberforce  for  Wilburghfoss,  Sapsford  for  Sabridgeworth, 
Hoad  for  Howard,  or  Gurr  for  Gower?  Alas  for  such 
"  contracting,  syncopating,  curtelling,  and  mollifying"  as 
this! 

Who  would  think  of  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Lewhior  in  Levechenora,  the  name  of  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Lincolnshire?*  Who  but  a  patient  antiquary 
could  find  Duppa  in  D'Uphaugh?f  The  Italian  name 
Hugezun  has  been  corrupted  to  Hugh-son  !  This  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  in  Lieber's  Stranger  in  America,  which 

*  Pegge's  Curial.  Miscel.p.  208.  t  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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form*  m  good  an  illustration  of  the   manner   in  which 
nunc*  are  often  corrupted,  that  I  gire  it  aa  it  stand*  i 

"The  plain  English  Christian  name  and   turname  of 
Benjamin    Eaton,   borne  by  a  Spaniah    boy,  wu  derired 
iiia   tingle  Spaniah   Chriatian   name  of  Benito  or 
Benedict ;  and  thia  by  a  rery  natural  proceaa,  though  one 
hare  defied  the  acuteneaa  of  Tooke  and  the 
'   Swift.     When  the  boy  waa  taken  on  board  ship, 
the  sailors,  who  are  not  apt  to  be  faatidiooa  in  their  at  ten- 
the  ntcetie*  of  language,  hearing  him  called  Benito 
inced  Benee/o),  made  the  neareat  approxux 
iniah  sound  which  the  case   required,  and  which 
lligible  sailor'*  name,  by  saluting  their 
I  new  ahipmate  aa  '  Ben  Eaton,'  which  the  boy  probably 
|  aupposed  waa  the  corresponding  Engliah  name,   and  ac- 
cordingly conformed  to  it   himself  when   naked   for  his 
name.     IV  not   proceaa  in  the  etymological  tranaforma- 
ta,  that  when  he  waa  sent  to  one  of  oar  schools,  the 
master  of  tonne  inquired  hia  name,  and  being  answered 
that  it  waa  Ben  Eaton,  and  presuming  that  to  be  his  true 
name  abhreTiated  aa  usual  in  the  familiar  style,  directed 
M  grammatical  propriety  required,  to  wnte  it  at  full 
I  length,  Benjmwun  Eaton  /*' 

Somet  inn  a  the  spelling  of  name*  u  so  changed  that  the 

(•ranches  of  one  family  lose  sight  of  their  rnnaan 

1  think  there  U  little  doubt  that  the  form***, 

..  and  Uorrinff  of  Sussei  proceed  from  a  common 

ancestor,  and  that  he  borrowed  hia  ««— yraticn  from  the 

tillage  of  Goring.     Similar  instances  might  be  adduced 

'■any  other  districts  in  the  kingdom. 

arc  many  surname*  that  hare  the  appearance  of 
nickname,  but  which  in  reality  an  from  names  of  places. 
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as  Wormewood,  Ink-pen,  Allchin,  Tiptow,  Moone,  Maners, 
Cuckold,  Go-dolphin,  Hurl-stone,  Small-back,  Bellows, 
Filpot,  Waddle,  &c. ;  from  Ormond,  Ingepen,  Alchorne, 
Tiptoft,  Mohun,  Manors,  Cokswold,  Godolchan,  Hudle- 
stone,  Smalbach,  Phillipot,  Wahull,  &c.  Also  Tash,  Toke, 
Tahbey,  from  At  Ash,  At  Oke,  At  Abbey  ;  and  Toly,  Tabbe, 
Tows,  from  St.  Olye,  St.  Ebbe,  St.  Osyth.  The  following 
are  taken  from  places  without  change :  Spittle-house, 
Whitegift,  Alshop,  Antrobus,  Hartshorn,  Wood-head, 
All-wood,  Gardening,  and  Killingback .' 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  families  bearing  English 
names  are  of  English  extraction.  "  Sometimes,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Stranger  in  America,  and  the  remark  applies 
equally  well  to  England,  "  Sometimes  they  are  positively 
translated;  thus  I  know  of  a  Mr.  Bridgebuilder,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Germany  under  the  name  of  Brucken- 
bauer.*  I  have  met  with  many  instances  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a  family  now  in  Pennsylvania  whose  original 
name  was  Klein ;  at  present  they  have  branched  out 
into  three  chief  ramifications,  called  Klein,  Small,  and 
Little ;  and  if  they  continue  to  have  many  '  little  ones,' 
they  may,  for  aught  I  know,  branch  out  into  Short,  Less, 

and  Lesser,  down  to  the  most  Lilliputian  names 

A  German  called  Feuerstein  (fire-stone,  the  German  for 
flint,)  settled  in  the  west  when  French  population  pre- 
vailed in  that  quarter.  His  name,  therefore,  was  changed 
into  Pierre  it  Fusil ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  Anglo- 
American  race  became  the  prevalent  one,  and  Pierre  a 
Fusil  was  again  changed  into  Peter  Gun  .'"  So  much  for 
corruptions. 

•  Our  English  Pontiffs  has  the  same  meaning.  Query  —how  have  we  come  by 
the  Latinized  forms  of  several  names,  as  Pontifcx,  Princeps,  Virgo, Magnus,  &c.  ? 
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CHANCED    SI  KNAMIX 


I  ii  ivk  already  hinted  at  toe  change*  which  frequently 

lace  in  the  nomenclature  of  English  families  from 

-utution  of  one  name  for  another;  but  I  consider 

thaw  change*  sufficiently  interesting;  to  form  the  subject 

of  a  abort  separate  Essay. 

The  practice  of  altering  one's  name  upon  the  < 
of  any  remarkable  event  in  one's  personal  history, 
to  have  been  known  in  time*  of  rery  remote  ant 

Abraham  for  Abram,  Sarah  for  Sarai, 
Israel  for  Jacob,  I'aul  for  Saul,  Ac.  are  matters  of  sacred 
history;  but  the  custom  prevailed  in  other  nation*  a*  well 
a*  among  the  Jews.  Codomarus,  on  coming  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  took  the  princely  name  of  Darius.* 
Romulus,  after  his  deification,  was  called  Quirinus.  Bora* 
persons  adopted  tuto  noble  families  substituted  the  name 
of  the  latter  for  their  own  original  appellation*.  The 
practice  of  changing  name*  in  compliance  with  te***ra*Ti 
tary  injunction*  is  alto  of  antient  date ;  thus  Augusta*, 
M  at  first  called  Thurron,  took  the  name  of  Oetatian. 
Others  received  a  new  name  when  they  were  made  free  of 
certain  cities,  aa  Demetrius  Mega,  who  on  becoming  a  free 
citiien  of  Rome  was  designated  Publiua  Cornelius,  t  glare*, 
r  to  msnami—iosi  had  only  one  i 
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becoming  free,  the  addition  of  their  master's.  Among  the 
primitive  Christians  it  was  customary  to  change  the  names 
of  persons  who  left  Paganism  to  embrace  the  true  faith. 
The  popes,  as  all  know,  change  their  names  on  coming  to 
"  the  holy  apostolical  see"  of  Rome ;  a  practice  said  to 
have  originated  with  Sergius  the  Second,  because  his  pre- 
vious name  was  Hogs-mouth  !  One  pope,  Marcellus,  re- 
fused to  change  his  name,  saying,  "  Marcellus  I  was,  and 
Marcellus  I  will  be ;  I  will  neither  change  name  nor 
manners."* 

In  France  it  was  formerly  customary  for  eldest  sons  to 
take  their  fathers'  surnames,  while  the  younger  branches 
assumed  the  names  of  the  estates  allotted  them.  This 
plan  also  prevailed  in  England  some  time  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Camden  gives  several  instances.  "  If  Hugh 
of  Suddington  gaue  to  his  second  sonne  his  mannour  of 
Fridon,  to  his  third  sonne  his  mannour  of  Pantley,  to  his 
fourth  his  wood  of  Albdy,  the  sonnes  called  themselves  De 
Frydon,  De  Pantley,  De  Albdy,  and  their  posterity  re- 
mooued  De.  So  Hugh  Montforte's  second  sonne,  called 
Richard,  being  Lord  of  Hatton  in  Warwickeshire,  tooke 
the  name  of  Hatton.  So  the  yongest  sonne  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earle  of  Leicester,  staying  in  England  when  his 
father  was  slaine  and  brethren  fled,  tooke  the  name  of 
Welsborne,  as  some  of  that  name  haue  reported.  So  the 
name  of  Euer  came  from  the  mannour  of  Euer,  neare 
Uxbridge,  to  yonger  sonnes  of  L.  John  Fitz-Robert  de 
Clauering,  from  whom  the  Lord  Euers,  and  Sir  Peter 
Euers  of  Axholme  are  descended.  So  Sir  John  Cradocke, 
knight,  great  grandfather  of  Sir  Henry  Newton  of  Somerset- 
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•hire,  tooke  first  the  name  of  Newton,  which  iu  the  name 
of  hi*  habitation ;  at  the  issue  of  Haddard  in  Cheshire 
tooke  the  name  of  Dutton  their  chief  mansion."* 

The  annexed  little  pedigree  of  a  family  in  Cheshire  soon 
after  the  Conquest  affords  a  moat  striking  illustration  of 
the  changes  which  occurred  in  family  names  before  here- 
ditary surnames  were  fully  established,  and  the  difficulty 
which  must  be  experienced  in  tracing  pedigrees  in  those 
early  times.  It  was  taken  by  Camden  "  out  of  an  antient 
Roule  belonging  to  Sir  William  Brereton  of  Brereton, 
knight." 


CuU.  Km.  p.  Its. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  teen  that  in  four  descents,  and 
among  about  fifteen  persons  descended  from  one  and  the 
same  indiridual,  there  were  no  lea*  than  thirteen  surname*. 
WeD  may  our  antiquary  say,  "Verily  the  gentlemen  of  thoaeao 
different  names  in  Cheshire  would  uut  easily  be  induced  to  be- 
lieTe  they  were  descended  from  one  house,  if  it  were  not  war- 
ranted by  so  ancient  a  proofe."*  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  we  hare  here  in  one  family,  within  the  compass  probably 
of  a  single  century,  /re  descriptions  of  surnames,  namely, 
roRBiON,  as  Belward ;  local,  aa  De  Malpaa,  De  Cotgrave  ; 
from  rtisoNimi'  a litis*,  as  Gogh  or  red,  and  Little;  from 
i  itiis  and  attainment*,  aa  Goodman  and 
Ken-Clarke;  and  from  the  i-ater.n  al  name,  aa  Richardson. 

Another  of  Camden' •  instance*  : — A  young  gentleman 
of  the  family  of  Preux,  an  attendant  on  Lord  Hungerfonl, 
Lord  Trawurer  of  England,  being  of  remarkably  tall  sta- 
ture, acquired  among  hi*  companion*  the  sobriquet  of 
tmg  Henry.  Marrying  afterward*  a  lady  of  quality  be 
transposed  hi*  name*  to  Henry  Long,  and  became  the 
founder  of  an  eminent  family,    who   bore  Lm§  a*  a 

i  k>  s  !■*»■■  sassl i  siaih.  Um 
HlsrKj  at  MaMMf  Wmavl  Hiiligi  sslsss*  f— !■■!  >■■■«  tw  ■*■»  at 
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surname.  The  original  name  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
compeers  of  Robin  Hood  was  John  Little,  (a  sobriquet 
acquired  from  his  being  a  foot  taller  than  ordinary  men,) 
but  on  his  joining  Robin's  party  he  was  re-baptized,  and 
his  names  were  reversed.     Will  Stukeley  loquitur  : 

"This  infant  was  called  John  Little,  (quoth  he,) 
Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon  ; 
The  words  we'll  transpose ;  so  wherever  be  goes, 
His  name  shall  be  called  Little  John." 

{Fide  Ritson.) 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  the  sons  of  great 
heiresses  having  left  their  paternal  surnames  for  those  of     . , 
their  mothers  :  this  was  done  by  the  Stanleys,  Ne  villi  - 
Percies,  Carews,  Cavendishes,  Braybrookes,  &c.  &c.    Others 
took  the  names  of  attainted  lords,  whose  property  fell  into 
their  possession  :  this  was  the  case  with  the  Mowbrays.         5^ 

Some  changed  their  names  by  the  royal  command,  as  we  '  "' 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Cromwells.  "  I  love  you," 
said  Edward  the  Fourth  to  some  of  the  family  of  Picard, 
"  but  not  your  name  ;"  whereupon  they  adopted  others  : 
one  took  that  of  Ruddle,  from  the  place  of  his  birth* — no 
improvement,  certainly,  so  far  as  euphony  goes. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
several  antient  families  totally  changed  their  names  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment,  as  the  Blunts  of  Buckinghamshire, 
who  took  that  of  Croke ;  and  the  Carringtons  of  Warwick- 
shire, who  took  that  of  Smith.f 

Ralph  Brooke,  York  Herald  in  1594,  says,  "If  a  man 
had  three  sonns,  the  one  dwelling  at  the  Towns-end,  the 
other  at  y"  Woode,  and  the  thyrde  at  the  Parke,  they  all 
took  theyr  surnames  of  theire  dwellinge,  and  left  their 
aunciente  surnames ;  which  errour  hath  overthrowen  and 

•  Camden.  t  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  51. 
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brought   into  oblyrion   manye  aunciente   houses  in  this 
twIimi  of  BngUnd."* 

With  respect  tu  ecclesiastics,  or  as  they  are  styled  by 
Holinaheil.  "  spiritual  men,"  it  was,  according  to  that  his- 
torian, an  almost  invariable  "fashion  to  take  awaie  the 
father's  surname  (were  it  never  so  worshipful  or  antient), 
and  give  him  for  it  the  name  of  thetowne  he  was  born  in." 

Of'  this  practice  amongst  the  clergy,  especially  upon  their 
entering  into  holy  orders,  innumerable  instances  occur,  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  two  celebrated  prelates, 
William  of  Wykebam,  whose  father's  name  waa  Longe,  and 
William  WaynnVte,  who,  as  an  unbeneficed  acolyte,  is  found 
•  ptseopal  register  of  Lincoln  (as  Dr.  Chandler  con- 
jectures) under  the  name  of  Barbor,  and  which  be  dropped 
4m  becoming  a  sub-deacon.  Waynflete's  father  was  called 
indifferently  Richard  Patten  or  Barbour,  t 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  under  which,  according 
to  Camden,  —re  were  changed ;  namely,  whew  servants 
took  the  surnames  of  their  masters.     I  much  que- 
ever  this  a  as  of  very  usual  occurrence ;  t  if  it  was,  the  know- 


as**  iniimwis  ia*  m* ■  »t  ta*  ca*rti.*s  bjssi*  *.>iu.HT*-»ana  *•* 

•MS)  •>*  «•»  usilil  s*  •  Stwto.UK  mark  of  Ik.  k%k-kora  mat  *akto-k> 
>— to*  liftosa  mm*  sikjssisii.  As  sn—ssl  Utomitos  at  ikk  tostto* 
•on  to  s  imm  I.UKH km  am  full— to.  •  tot*  li  Is simMisiI  Mm*  o»  Ik* 
■ftsiilliiiinlrf  lk»  ant ,  am  m  c*tuki  mm,  *kkk  louk  »tor*  m  «c  ikm 
T**»  vara.  Ik*  igUiiis.  ik*k  town*  *r***t*tor.  s4rk*S  ikm  to  «■■■» 
■nisni  toil  *toMM,  am  may  mttammt.  mttaw  ttoas  to  to**  iksl  at  kk  *•• 
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ledge  of  the  fact  inflicts  a  sad  blow  on  our  plebeian 
Seymours,  and  Lovells,  and  Pierpoints,  and  Sinclairs,  and 
Spencers,  and  Tyrrells,  -who  fancy  themselves  to  be  de- 
scended from  noble  blood ;  for  they  may,  after  all,  be 
nothing  but  genuine  Smiths,  and  Browns,  and  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons,  with  changed  names.  Alack-a-day  for 
such  pretensions ! 

Finally,  women,  at  marriage,  change  their  surnames. 
How  many  wish  in  this  manner  to  change  them  :  how 
many  regret  they  have  ever  done  so!* 

of  clanship  in  Scotland  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  Camden's  assertion,  as  the 
members  of  the  clans  generally  assumed  the  surnames  of  their  lords  and  pro- 
tectors; but  the  circumstances  under  which  clans  were  originally  formed  had  no 
parallel  in  feudal  England.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the  ques- 
tion how  the  most  illustrious  and  aristocratic  of  names  have  come  to  be  diffused 
among  all  classes  of  the  community;  but  it  may  suffice  generally  to  remark, 
that  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mutations  to  which  families  as  well  as 
individuals  are  subject  in  the  common  course  of  events.  Families  seldom  remain 
at  a  stationary  point  in  worldly  prosperity  for  many  successive  generations:  and 
instances  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  some  families  to  fortune,  and  of  the 
equally  speedy  decay  of  others,  must  be  familiar  to  all.  Hence  it  is  that  the  near 
kindred  of  the  most  exalted  individuals  are  often  found  in  stations  compara- 
tively humble.  The  story  of  Lord  Audley  and  shoemaker  Touchet  is  well 
known :  and  the  claim  of  a  trunk-maker  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  honours  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Percy,  is  a  matter  of  history.  There  is 
now  living  in  a  southern  county,  a  rat-catcher,  whose  near  consanguinity  to  a 
noble  earl  representing  one  of  the  most  antient  houses  in  England,  would  not  be 
questioned,  on  investigation,  by  the  most  fastidious  member  of  the  Heralds' 
College.  With  such  instances  before  us,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  proudest  names  of  English  history  have,  in  the  lapseof  ages,  descended  to  the 
very  *'  basement  story"  of  society. 

Suetonius  mentions  *'  that  it  was  thought  a  capital  crime  in  Pomposianus  for 
calling  his  base  bond-slaves  by  the  name  of  grand  captaines  " 

*  In  Spain,  the  wife  does  not  change  her  name  at  marriage.  The  son  uses  the 
paternal  or  maternal  name,  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  choice  generally  falls 
upon  that  of  the  best  family,  in  accordance  with  the  proverb : 

"  El  hijo  de  ruyn  Padre 
Toma  el  appelido  de  la  Madre." 
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I  rats  reserved  thin  subject  Tor  my  but  Eamt,  becauM- 
it  would  hate  been  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  it  under  any 
of  the  respective  beada  to  wbicb  I  have  undertaken  to  re- 
dact ov  English  family  names 

By  an  biatorical  surname  1  mean  a  name  which  baa  an 
aOnaion  to  tome  eircnmaUnce  in  the  Ufe  of  the  person  who 
primarily  bore  it.  That  Sana-terre  or  Lack -laud,  the  bye- 
name  of  King  John,  aa  baring  relation  to  one  incident  in 
that  monarch'*  life,  might  be  deaignated  aa  historical  •ur- 
name. Or*  a  similar  character  were  the  names  Scropha  and 
Aaiaia.  borne  by  the  families  of  the  Tremellii  and  the 
Comelii.*  To  this  daaa  of  surnames,  also,  belongs  that  of 
Nmtling,  borne  by  a  Saxon  earl,  who  in  bis  infancy,  ac- 
cording to  Verstegan,  had  been  wacand  from  aa  eagle's 
Beat.  Perhaps  the  term  "accidental"  would  he  more 
proper  aa  applied  to  such  aaira  than  that  which  I  hate 
adopted,  ns  they  generally  had  their  origin  in  some  acci- 
dent which  befel  the  persons  who  first  bore  them. 

Many  examples  of  biatorical  or  accidental  surnames 
■tight  be  giren  from  antient  and  mediarval  history,  but  1 
shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  each  aa  hare  become  kert- 


la>  kaf*  iotw  «f  Ow  kMorfcsi 
IW  lullaa  tmMf  «f  IWM'm  (L».  Hatf  CMatt  •*»* 

I  of  lblfiacnun<lubm|kl  Ik*  warn*  «f  IS*  mm 
■  Sua  ll»lj.  (Dr.  iSHOvtk) 
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ditary  within  the  last  eight  centuries,  and  which  I  have 
either  met  with  in  genealogical  records,  or  gleaned  from 
oral  family  traditions. 

Several  of  these  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  times  of  the  Crusades.  Thus  the  name 
of  Fortescue  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Sir  Richard 
le  Forte,  (that  is  "  the  strong,")  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Conqueror's  army,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  protect 
his  chief  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  by  bearing  before  him  a 
massive  escue  or  shield.  The  noble  family  descended  from 
this  personage  use,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance  and  to 
their  name,  the  punning  motto, — dfortr*&(utum  SaluS 
Qucum — "  A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of  commanders. " 

The  following  traditionary  anecdote  belongs  to  the  same 
date,  and  accounts  for  the  name  of  Eyre  : 

"  The  first  of  this  family  was  named  Truelove,  but  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  Oct.  14,  1066,  William  was  flung  from 
his  horse  and  his  helmet  beaten  into  his  face,  which 
Truelove  observing,  pulled  off,  and  horsed  him  again.  The 
duke  told  him,  "Thou  shalt  hereafter  from  Truelove  be 
called  Eyre  (or  Air),  because  thou  hast  given  me  the  air  I 
breathe."  After  the  battle,  the  duke,  on  inquiry  respect- 
ing him,  found  him  severely  wounded  (his  leg  and  thigh 
having  been  struck  off),  ordered  him  the  utmost  care,  and, 
on  his  recovery,  gave  him  lands  in  Derby  in  reward  for  his 
services,  and  the  leg  and  thigh  in  armour,  cut  off,  for  his 
crest,  an  honorary  badge  yet  worn  by  all  the  Eyres  in 
England."* 

There  is  more  of  romance  than  truth  in  this  story,  for  it 
must  strike  the  reader  as  very  remarkable,  that  the  per- 

•  Thorpe's  Catalogue  of  the  Deeds  of  Battel  Abbey,  p.  106,  note. 
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aonage  of  whom  it  is  related,  a  Norman  born  and  bred, 
should  bear  a  cognomen  ao  Terr  English  as  True-love. 
The  singular  crest  borne  by  his  descendant*  moat  hare  ori- 
ginated from  some  more  recent  occurrence,  aa  armorial 
bearings  were  not  used  for  many  rears  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Still  there  may  be  tome  foundation  for  the  tra- 
dition. The  following  has  more  appearance  of  eredibdii\  . 
i  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  to  which  it  refers  was 
borne  aa  a  Christian  name  (teste  Camden)  much  earlier 
than  the  date  ot  the  occurrence. 

"  Walter,  a  Norman  knight,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
lung  (William  the  First),  playing  at  chess  on  a  summer'* 
evening,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouae,  with  that  king,  won 
all  be  played  for.  The  king  threw  down  the  board,  saying 
he  had  nothing  more  to  play  for.  '  Sir,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
'here  is  kind.'  'There  is  so,"  replied  the  king,  'and 
H  thou  beutest  me  this  game  also,  thine  be  all  the  land  on 
that  aide  the  bourne  or  river,  which  thou  canst  are  aa  thou 
aittest.'  He  kmtl  the  good  fortune  to  win ;  and  the  king, 
eiapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said.  'Henceforth  thou 
shalt  be  called  Omwbomrnt.'  Heuce  it  is  supposed  came 
the  name  of  Osborne."* 

The  thrice  iBuetriuua  surname  of  Plawt agkkkt.  borne 
by  eight  lutcuswiri  kings  of  England,  originated  with 
Ponlquea  or  Fulke,  count  of  Anjou,  who  nourished  in  the 
century.  Thu  personage,  to  expiate  some  enormous 
crimes  of  which  be  had  been  guilty,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Isjuaahiin.  and  wore  in  hi*  cap  as  a  mark  of  his  humility,  a 
piece  of  plant*  genitta  or  broom  (which  was  sometimes 
used  by  his  descendants  as  a  crest),  and  on  that  "  iirlll* 

•  Ll*r  of  Curias* .    P  t*«°»  Carisll*  MmtmOmm,  f.  31*. 
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was  surnamed  Plantagenet.  The  antient  English  family  of 
Broome  are  said  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  this  nobleman. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  surname  of 
Tynte:  In  the  year  1192,  at  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  a 
young  knight  of  the  noble  house  of  Arundel,  clad  all  in 
white,  with  his  horse's  howsings  of  the  same  colour,  so 
gallantly  distinguished  himself  on  that  memorable  field 
that  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon  remarked  publicly,  after  the 
victory,  "  that  the  maiden  knight  had  borne  himself  as  a 
lion,  and  done  deeds  equal  to  those  of  six  croisis  [crusaders], 
whereupon  he  conferred  on  him  for  arms,  "  a  lion  gules  on 
a  field  argent,  between  six  crosslets  of  the  first"  and  for 
motto,  Tynctus  cruore  Saraceno  ;  that  is,  "  Tinged  with 
Saracen  blood."  His  descendants  thence  assumed  the 
surname  of  Tynte,  and  settled  in  Somersetshire.* 

William  de  Albini,  earl  of  Arundel,  received  the  surname 
of  Strongimanus,  or  Strong-hand,^  from  the  following 
circumstance,  as  related  by  Dugdale  : 

"  It  happened  that  the  Queen  of  France  being  then  a 
widow,  and  a  very  beautiful  woman,  became  much  in  love 
with  a  knight  of  that  country,  who  was  a  comely  person, 
and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth :  and  because  she  thought 
that  no  man  excelled  him  in  valour,  she  caused  a  tourna- 
ment to  be  proclaimed  throughout  her  dominions,  promising 
to  reward  those  who  should  exercise  themselves  therein 
according  to  their  respective  demerits ;  and  concluding, 
that  if  the  person  whom  she  so  well  affected,  should  act 
his  part  better  than  others  in  those  military  exercises,  she 
might  marry  him  without  any  dishonour  to  herself.  Here- 
upon divers  gallant  men  from   forrain  parts   hasting  to 

•  Burke's  Commoners,  vol.  Iv. 
t  In  this  instance  the  surname  did  not  become  hereditary. 
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Paris,  amongst  <Hhcr«  came  this  our  William  de  Albiui, 
bravely  accoutred,  and  in  the  tournament  excelled  all 
others,  OTercoming  many,  and  wounding  one  mortally 
with  his  lance,  which  being  observed  by  the  queen,  shee 
became  exceedingly  enamoured  of  him,  and  forthwith  m- 
vited  him  to  a  costly  banquet,  and  afterwards  bestowing 
certain  jewels  upon  him,  offered  him  marriage  ;  but  having 
■MfMiiil  his  troth  to  the  Queen  of  Bngtand,  then  a  widow, 
he  refused  her,  whereat  she  grew  so  much  discontented, 
that  she  consulted  with  her  maids  how  she  might  take 
away  his  life,  and  in  pin- ante  of  that  design  enticed  him 
into  a  garden,  where  there  was  a  secret  cave,  and  in  it  a 
into  which  she  descended  by  divers  steps,  under 
colour  of  showing  him  the  beast ;  and  when  she  told  him 
of  his  nirrccness,  he  answered,  that  it  was  a  womanish  and 
not  a  miinly  quality  to  be  afraid  thereof.  Bat  having  him 
there,  by  the  advantage  of  a  folding  door,  she  throat  him 
.  being  therefore  in  this  danger,  he  rolled  his 
mantle  about  his  arm,  and  patting  hu  hand  into  the  month 
of  the  beast,  pulled  out  his  tongne  by  the  root;  which 
done,  he  followed  the  onsen  to  her  palace,  and  r»  • 
one  of  her  maids  to  present  unto  her.  Bsloioiog  there- 
upon to  England,  with  the  faaae  of  Una  glorious  exploit, 
he  was  forthwith  advanced  to  the  carldome  of  Arundel, 
and  for  hia  arms  the  lion  given  him."  He  subsequently 
obtained  the  hand  of  Queen  Adrlixa,  relict  of  King  Henry  I., 
and  daughter  of  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lorraine,  which  Adehsa 
had  the  castle  of  Arundel  in  dowry  from  the  deceased 
monarch,  and  thus  her  new  lord  became  its  feudal  earl. 
The  Scottish  surname  of  D  a  lz  ell  originated,  afenrdiiig 
hat,  from  the  following  incident.  "A  favourite  of 
Kenneth  II.  having  been  hanged  by  the  Pieta,  and  the 
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king  being  much  concerned  that  the  body  should  be  ex- 
posed in  so  disgraceful  a  situation,  offered  a  large  reward 

to  him  who  should  rescue  it This  being  an 

enterprize  of  great  danger,  no  one  was  found  bold  enough 
to  undertake  it,  till  a  gentleman  came  to  the  king  and  said 
'Dal  ziel,'  that  is  '  I  dare,'  and  accordingly  performed  the 
hazardous  exploit."*  In  memory  of  this  circumstance  his 
descendants  assumed  for  their  arms  a  man  hanging  on  a 
gallows,  and  the  motto  I  dare.  The  Dalziels  at  length  be- 
came Earls  of  Carnwath. — Another  eminent  Scottish  sur- 
name, that  of  Buccleuch,  is  derived,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  a  very  trifling  incident.  "  A  king 
of  Scotland  being  'on  hontynge,'  in  company  with  his 
courtiers,  a  fine  buck  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  hounds  fell  into  a  clough  or  ravine, 
Scottice,  ■  clench.'  The  sports  being  thus  interrupted,  the 
royal  hunter  requested  one  of  his  attendants  to  extricate 
the  game  in  order  that  the  sport  might  be  renewed.  This, 
although  no  slight  task  for  a  single  arm,  he  accomplished 
to  the  king's  liking,  and  the  athletic  courtier  received  from 
the  king's  own  mouth  the  name  of  Buck-clench,  which  is 
still  borne  by  his  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch." 

The  old  Norman  Malvoisin  or  Mauvesyn  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  local  surname,  but  its  origin  is  so  singular  that 
it  deserves  a  place  among  these  anecdotes.  Our  old  histo- 
rians inform  us  that  when  a  besieging  army  erected  a  tower 
or  castle  near  the  place  besieged,  such  castle  was  called,  in 
French,  a  Malvoisin  or  'dangerous  neighbour'  to  the 
enemy,  because  it  threatened  to  cut  him  off  from  all  possi- 
bility of  relief.      In  the  northern  district  of  the  Isle  of 

*  Peggs's  Curial.  Miaccl.  p.  233. 
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France,  not  fir  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  some  time 
stood  one  of  those  awful  bulwark*,  from  which  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  English  family,  who  was  Lord  of  the  neigh, 
booring  domain  of  Rosny,  reeeired  his  surname.* 

The  name  Mavleverer  was  antiently  written  Maima- 
Leporanas  or  Maietorer,  the  "  bad  bare  hunter,"  and  tra- 
-tates  that  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  being  to  let  slip  a 
knee  of  greyhounds  to  run  for  a  stake  of  considerable 
value,  held  them  with  so  unskilful  a  hand  as  rather  to  en- 
danger their  necks  than  to  expedite  the  capture  of  the 
hare.  This  deficiency  of  skill  brought  down  upon  bin 
the  -T*1"-*—  above  mentioned,  which  thenceforward  de- 
scended to  bis  posterity,  an  everlasting  memorial  of  hie 
ignorance  of  hunting-craft.  But  that  learned  Indent  in 
■■Mara  genealogical,  Peter  le  Neve,  Norry  king  of  arms, 
more  rationally  supposes  it  to  be  Mala*  optrmrima,  (in 
French  Mai  mmritr,)  because  that  in  Domesday  Book 
(Been,  p.  94)  occurs  the  following  entry:  "Terra  Adamia, 
fihi  Durandi  da  Main  Operibus,"  which  I  translate,  Ima 
Imi  of  Adam  Ika  mm  of  Darami  of  Ik,  Enl  Deaaa  !  no 
enviable  surname,  in  truth,  if  it  corresponded  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ntifj— I  nearer.  The  arme  of  the  family  how- 
ever  seem  to  support  the  tradition  :  they  are  '  8m*U,  I  Are* 
yrtykoani*  format  •'■  pair,  urgent.' 

nest  anecdote  has  often  appeared  under  various 
forms  :  I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  a  famous  geaaalugiat. 
"  One  of  the  antient  Earls  of  Lennox  in  Scotland  had  issue 
three  sons,  the  eldest  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom ;  the 
second,  whose  name  was  Donald ;  and  the  third  named 
Stllcrist.     The  then  king  of  Scots,  having  wars,  did  con- 

•  B«rk«  .  (nmraoncn. 
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vocate  his  lieges  to  the  battle.  Amongst  them  that  were 
commanded  was  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  keeping  his 
eldest  son  at  home,  sent  his  second  son  to  serve  for  him 
with  the  forces  under  his  command.  The  battle  went  hard 
with  the  Scots,  for  the  enemy  pressing  furiously  upon 
them,  forced  them  to  lose  ground,  until  at  last  they  fell 
to  flat  running  away,  which  being  perceived  by  Donald,  he 
pulled  his  father's  standard  from  the  bearer  thereof,  and 
valiantly  encountering  the  foe,  (being  well  followed  up  by 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  his  men,)  he  repulsed  the  enemy  and 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  whereby  a  great  victory 
was  got.  After  the  battle,  as  the  manner  is,  every  one 
advancing  and  setting  forth  his  own  acts,  the  king  said 
unto  them,  '  Ye  have  all  done  valiantly,  but  there  is  one 
amongst  you  who  hath  NA  PIER  !'  (no  equal,)  and  calling 
Donald  into  his  presence,  commanded  him  in  regard  of  his 
worth,  service,  and  augmentation  of  his  honour,  to  change 
his  name  from  Lennox  to  Napier,  and  gave  him  lands  in 
Fife,  and  the  lands  of  Goffurd,  and  made  him  his  own 
servant."* 

Some  of  the  Scottish  surnames  originated  in  the  slog- 
gans,  slug-horns,  or  war-cries  used  by  the  clans ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hallidays,  an  old  family  of  the  genuine  Celtic 
blood,  who  settled  in  Annandale,  and  made  frequent  raids 
or  marauding  excursions  on  the  English  border.  On  these 
occasions  they  employed  the  war-cry  of  "  A  Holy  Bay  ;" 
every  day  in  their  estimation  being  holy  that  was  spent  in 
ravaging  the  enemy's  country  :  hence  the  surname. 

Tradition  is,  at  best,  but  "  an  uncertain  voice,"  and 
many  of  the  little  tales  I  am  now  telling,  seem  to  be  only 

•  From  a  MS.  temp.  Charles  I.  written  by  Sir  W.  Segar,  Garter  king  of  arms, 
quoted  in  Burke's  Commoners. 
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"  figments  of  fanciful  brains."  Such,  doubtless,  is  that 
which  follow*.  as  T\  r«  ii  itt  u  a  local  name.  A  knight  of 
Northumberland,  who  In.  .1  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  being 
sererely  wounded  in  defending  a  bridge,  single-handed, 
against  a  host  of  assailants,  fell,  exhausted,  the  moment  be 
had  forced  them  to  retire,  amongst  the  nags  and  rushes  of 
an  adjacent  swamp,  where  he  would  probably  hare  perished 
bad  not  the  attention  of  his  party,  who  in  the  mean  time 
had  rallied,  been  directed  to  the  spot  where  he  lay  by  the 
it  ions  of  a  flock  of  tynrkitlt  or  lapwings,  which  bad 
been  disturbed  by  his  fall.  Hence,  says  the  story,  the 
i  rs  received  his  surname.  This  tradi- 
tion possibly  originated  in  the  canting  anas  borne  by  the 
•  arc  Gules,  three  lynekitt*  or  lapwings  or, 
and  the  crest,  which  represents  an  athletic  human  figure 
■wftndina,  himself  with  a  rlnb. 

nut  anecdote  is  shout  as  true  as  the  foregoing,  with 
less  point  in  it.  At  a  remote  period  (that  is  to  any,  "  once 
upon  s  tunc,")  the  bend  of  a  certain  family  baring  quar- 
»itb  another  gentleman,  they  agreed,  as  was  the 
fashion,  to  settle  the  dispute  by  single  combat  in  the 
pound-folil  at  Alnwick  ;  and  such  was  the  deadly  bate  that 
fatnnenced  them  both,  that  baring  procured  the  key  of  the 
inclosure  they  locked  themselves  in,  determined  not  to 
quit  the  *|M>t  until  one  should  bare  slain  the  other.  The 
ff  tltiusu  first  referred  to  baring  come  of*  victorious,  to 
escape  the  rengeance  of  his  enemy's  partisans,  leaped  over 
the  wall  of  the  fold,  and  escaped  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
aa  allair  of  the  key  he  was  afterwards  called  Key  or 
Cay,  the  name  still  borne  by  his  dcen  infants  A  lame 
story  truly  ! 
Some  of  these  historical mrnu  originated  front  aboard 
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and  servile  tenures  under  the  Norman  kings.  Thierry 
says,  "  Those  among  the  Saxons  who  after  much  servile 
crouching  succeeded  in  preserving  some  slender  portion  of 
their  patrimony,  were  obliged  to  pay  for  this  favour  by 
degrading  and  fantastic  services.  .  .  .  One  woman  is  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  of  her  husband  on  condition 
of  feeding  the  king's  dogs.  And  a  mother  and  son  receive 
their  antient  inheritance  as  a  gift,  on  condition  of  their 
offering  up  daily  prayers  for  the  king's  son  Richard. 
"  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Aldene  teignus  R.  E.  et  vendere 
potuit  sed  W.  rex  dedit  hoc  m.  huic  Aldene  et  matri  ejus 
pro  anima  Ricardi  filii  sui."*  From  a  similar  tenure  origi- 
nated the  name  of  Paternoster.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First  Alyce  Paternoster  held  lands  at  Pusey  in  Berk- 
shire by  the  service  of  saying  the  paternoster,  or  Lord's 
prayer,  five  times  a  day,  for  the  souls  of  the  king's  ances- 
tors ;  and  Richard  Paternoster,  on  succeeding  to  the  same 
estate,  did  not  present  the  fee  usual  on  such  occasions — a 
red  rose,  a  gilt  spur,  a  pound  of  pepper,  or  a  silver  arrow — 
but  went  upon  his  knees  before  the  baronial  court  and 
devoutly  repeated  the  '  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ccelis,'  &c. 
for  the  manes  of  the  illustrious  dead  before  mentioned  ;  and 
the  like,  we  are  told,  had  previously  been  done  by  his 
brother,  John  Paternoster  of  Pusey.f — Among  the  surnames 
of  this  kind  we  have  that  of  Amen,  which  I  suppose  ori- 
ginated in  some  equally  absurd,  (and  query,  irreligious  ?) 
custom.  Delicacy  almost  forbids  the  mention  of  another 
name,  Pettotjr,  which  was  given  to  Baldwin  le  Pettow; 
who  held  his  lands  in  Suffolk   "  per  saltum,  sufflum,  and 


•  Thierry  Norm.  Conq.  Edit.  Whltaker,  p.  123.     Domesday,  1  fol.  141 

•  Vide  Blount's  Tenures. 
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pettum,  line  bumbulom,"  that  U,  as  Camden  translates  it, 
moing,  pout-puffing,  and  doing  that  before  the  king 
e/Bngtaml  in  Christ nunc  hobdaye*  which  the  word  *  *  • 
sjgnineth  in  French." 

In  a  royal  wardrobe  account,  made  toward*  the  termina- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  preaerred  in  the  Bhtith 
Museum,*  ia  the  following  curioua  entry :  "  1297,  Dec.  26. 
T •■  M  v  ■  Makejoy  for  dancing  before  Edward,  prince  of 
Wake,  in  the  King's  Hall,  at  Ip-  hesur- 

tly  took  ita  rise  from  the  pleasure  which  the 
saltations  of  this  aulient  /yurmnlr  afforded  the  royal  per- 
aonage.  A*  thia  name  does  not  occur  in  modern  time*  it 
ia  probable  that  the  lady  lost  it  in  marriage. 

Camden  relates  that  a  certain  Frenchman  who  had 
|  smuggled  one  T.  CrioU,  a  great  feudal  lord  of  Kent 
•boot  the  time  of  Edward  II.  out  of  France  into  his  own 
country,  nweived  from  the  grateful  nobleman  a  good  estate 
called  Swmfield.  and  (in  commemoration  of  the  Jtmmm  be 
had  displayed  on  the  occaamuj  the  nana-  af  Kim  i  x. 
which  nnmrne  the  surname  of  his  descendants— a  family 
who  attained  considerable  emi—nre  ia  England. f 

M  late  Mr.  Danes  Gilbert's:  History  of  Cornwall, 
ia  an  anecdote  of  a  pretty  Cornish  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  a  shepherd,  who  by  a  concatenation  of  fortuna 
cumstance*,  almost  without  parallel,  became  (by  three 
eeteral  marriages)  the  richest  woman  in  Rngland,  and  a 
connerion  of  several  of  iu  moat  itiguiiiiJ  families.    On 

•  A4aw.Maa.7aav  '  ■«■!*■.»■  117. 

t  Thta  naaaSM*.  ailwisi.  ss<  II  t  lis  ill  I  stall— i  f*  millwMi 
stMuiowMM.  «»»■«  oOtm  tmrmrnOmt  rtlSlW>«sll»  illlsrf 
(am  i*e»  ksS  ifc.  hmu  «T  nt»imt  .its  has.  .uhi»  .  wmH  sf  sat  am*. 
■Sal  wi|«M  Ma,  lirm  knt4  IS*  MfSt  of  a  »»ry  mnmi  nR||if. 
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this  account  she  received  the  appropriate  surname  of 
Bonaventura  or  Goodluek. 

The  great  and  widely-spread  Scottish  family  of  Arm- 
strong derive  their  surname  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  "  An  antient  king  of  Scotland  having  his  horse 
killed  under  him  in  battle  was  immediately  remounted  by 
Fairbairn,  his  armour-bearer.  For  this  timely  assistance 
the  king  amply  rewarded  him  with  lands  on  the  borders, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  important  a  service,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  (for  Fair- 
bairn took  the  king  by  the  thigh  and  set  him  on  his 
saddle,)  his  royal  master  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Arm- 
strong, and  assigned  him  for  crest — '  an  armed  hand  and 
arm  ;  in  the  left  hand  a  leg  and  foot  in  armour,  couped  at 
the  thigh  all  proper.'  "* 

The  family  traditions  of  Scotland  abound  in  anecdotes  of 
this  kind.  "  The  Skenes  of  that  kingdom  obtained  this 
name,"  says  Buchanan,  "  for  killing  a  very  big  and  fierce 
wolf  at  a  hunting  in  company  with  the  king  in  Stocket 
forest  in  Athole ;  having  killed  the  wolf  with  a  dagger  or 
skene."  His  original  name  was  Strowan.  The  Colliers, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  borrow  that  appellative 
from  an  ancestor,  having,  when  hotly  pursued  by  his  ene- 
mies, concealed  himself  in  a  coal-pit. 

Alfray  (or  Fright-all)  was  the  surname  of  a  Sussex 
worthy,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  he  was  in 
point  of  rank  a  gentleman,  and  no  mention  occurs  in  the 
pedigree  of  any  progenitor  bearing  the  same  name,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  surname  was  adopted  by  him  in  reference 
to  some  extraordinary  strength  of  limb  he  possessed  :  a 
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supposition  that  receives  nipport  from  his  epitaph,  « Inch 
may  atill  be  teen  on   a  bras*  plate  in  the  choir  of  Battel 
i.     The  whole  inscription  is  worth  copying  : 

"  Thorn**  Alfrayr,  good  coorteoui  (rend, 
Itilrrred  Itrth  brrrr. 
Who  k>  in  mrtiur  ilmglk  did  fan* 

KliMbrth  JkJ  Uks  to  wjO, 

Oh  Aianis  Comfort-,  child. 
Who  with  aha  tfcjrrUt  om  )«m  rjrtd 

A  tlrtnow*  sfowss  sad  mill  ; 
Bjr  whoa  ■  mmm  »ml  daagfctrr  rkr, 

Brh.nd  •!;»  be  Irfl. 


Death  hjm  of  I) it  brrrft. 
On  NVwrymrr.  day  of  Cbri.tr  bh>  birth 

Which  WW  jast  rbrbtT  -nlnr, 
Om  tan— ad  as*  tor  handrrib  ekr, 
LMMtofMlWBW. 

•  n  bit  wooful  wj  fr,  of  God 

i  pMvoas  sfakm  aana  rmtr, 

TIM  art  own  Corp.  with  hsihsasi  km 

Might  awaa  ki . 


And  thafa  la  sndwws  arjranv aajwjw 

Mar  loan  aasasd  law* ; 
The  which*  bar  arattoa*  God  did  (rural. 
:  mom  dw  U»t, 

W  hfn  .(Vr  Milt  Jriiorrrmrnl  ...urr 
0m-  j^rrarnl  more  w«.  pn.t." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  certain  gentleman  waa  com- 
■  some  popular  commotion,  to  quit  his  resi- 
dence in  the  north  of  England  and  to  seek  safety  in  flight  i 
but  so  sadden  was  his  departure  that  be  waa  unable  to  pro- 
y\i\v  himself  with  money,  for  want  of  which,  in  his  journey 
southward,  he  might  have  perished  had  he  not  fortunately 
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found  on  the  highway  a  glove  containing  a  purse  well 
stored  with  gold.  How  the  purse  came  there,  or  how  the 
finder  satisfied  his  conscience  in  keeping  its  contents,  the 
tradition  does  not  state.  It  merely  adds  that  deeming  an 
alias  to  his  name  necessary,  he,  in  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance, adopted  the  surname  of  Purseglove  ;  a  name 
which  is  not  yet  extinct.  What  credit  can  be  attached  to 
this  story  I  know  not :  certain  it  is  that  many  years  before 
the  event  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  there  was  a  Thomas 
Pursglove,  (or  Purslow,  as  his  name  was  sometimes  spelt,) 
bishop  of  Hull. 

Many  of  the  names  given  to  foundlings  might  be  classed 
with  historical  surnames.  A  poor  child  picked  up  at  the 
town  of  Newark-upon-Trent,  received  from  the  inhabitants 
the  whimsical  name  of  Tom  Among  us.  Becoming  a  man 
of  eminence  he  changed  his  name  for  the  more  euphonious 
one  of  Dr.  Thomas  Magnus.  He  was  employed  in 
several  embassies,  and,  in  gratitude  to  the  good  people  of 
Newark,  he  erected  a  grammar-school  there,  which  still 
exists.* 

The  following  was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  one  of 
whose  friends  witnessed  the  occurrence.  A  poor  child  who 
had  been  found  in  the  high-road  and  conveyed  to  the  village 
workhouse,  being  brought  before  the  parish  vestry  to  receive 
a  name,  much  sage  discussion  took  place,  and  many  brains 
were  racked  for  an  appropriate  cognomen.  As  the  cir- 
cumstance happened  in  the  "  month  of  flowers  and  song," 
a  good-natured  farmer  suggested  that  the  poor  child  should 
be  christened  John  May  ;  an  idea  in  which  several  of  the 
vestrymen  concurred.     One  of  the  clique,  however,  more 

*  Camd.  Rem.  p.  128. 
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ratic  than  his  neighbours,  was  of  opinion  that  that 
was  far  too  good  a  name  for  the  ill-starred  brat,  and  pro- 
posed in  Leu  of  it  that  of  Jack  Parish — the  designation 
that  was  eventually  adopted  ! 

I  shall  conclude  these  anecdotes  with  another  on  the 
name  of  a  foundling.     There  now  resides  at  no  great  dis- 

.  >m  Lewes  a  farmer  whose  family  name  is  Brooktr, 
iea  the  odd  dissyllable  of  \aphm  is  prefixed  as  a 

in  name.  Both  these  names  he  inherits  from  hi* 
grandfather,  a  foundling,  who  was  exposed  at  some  place 
in  Surrey,  tied  np  in  a  nmpkin  and  kid  on  the  margin  of  a 
brook  ;  and  who— as  no  traces  of  his  unnatural  parents 
could  be  found — received  the  very  appropriate,  though 
somewhat  cacopbonious  name  of  Napkin  Brookcr  ! 


2IC 


A  CHAPTER  OF  REBUSES. 


"This  for   Rebus  may  suffice,  and  jet  if  there  were  more  I  think 
some  lippes  would  like  such  kind  of  Lettuce.''  Camden. 


The  word  Rebus  (from  the  ablative  plural  of  the  Latin 
res)  is  accurately  denned  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "  a  word 
represented  by  a  picture."  Camden  says  that  this  whim- 
sical mode  of  representing  proper  names  by  objects  whose 
designations  separately  or  conjointly  bear  the  required 
sound,  (and  which  he  calls  "painted  poesies,")  was  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Picardy,  after  the  wars  between 
Edward  the  Third  and  the  French. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  puerility  of  hunting 
out  a  fanciful  picture  or  device  to  answer  a  purpose  which 
the  letters  of  one's  name  would  answer  much  better,  the 
practice  has  the  sanction  of  some  eminent  names  in  antient 
as  well  as  in  modern  days.  Even  the  great-minded  Cicero 
was  not  too  proud  to  represent  his  name  by  the  paltry 
species  of  pulse  called  by  us  vetches  or  chick-pease,  and  by 
the  Romans  Cicer;  and  that  too  in  a  dedication  to  the 
gods.  Many  of  the  coins  of  Julius  Csesar  bear  the  impress 
of  an  elephant,  as  the  word  cesar  signifies  that  animal 
in  the  antient  language  of  Mauritania.*  In  like  manner 
the  sculptors  Saurus  and  Batrachus  carved  upon  their 
works,  the  one  the  figure  of  a  lizard,  and  the  other  a 


raoc,  u  their  names  implied;*  and  two  Roman  mint- 
masters  distinguished  themselves  upon  the  coin*  struck  by 
them,  Floraa  by  a  flower,  and  Yitulus  by  a  cjllt. 

Hating  thus  aeen  that  there  exists  claaaical  authority  for 
the  me  of  rebuses,  I  shall  proceed  to  set  before  my  reader 
a  dish  of  "lettuce"  called  from  the  fruitful  garden  of 
Master  Camden  and  elsewhere,  and  which  I  hope  he  will 
fad  mlttd  and  sugared  to  his  palate. 

"Sik  Thomas  Cavall,  whereas  caves'  sagnifieth  a 
hone,  engrared  a  galloping  horse  in  his  scale,  with  this 
limping  Terse : 

■  Chom.u  trttttt  turn  frrnttti  fju«  equina." 

Trull  Thomas  ttk*»  feu  t<r  am  Hmrt. 


■nrr  de  Am  -in,  alias 
Oiahuulsa  Magnus,  alias  Gilbert 
Michel,  farmdrr  of  the  priory  of 
Michelham,  temp.  Henry  HI., 
was  inamritara  styled  Dominus 
Aqoilsr,  Lord  of  the  Eagle,  and 
his  rebus  occurs  in  the  shape  of 
an  esy/eon  the  corporate  seal  of 

*n  of  Seaford,  when  he 
had  great 


J. his  Baglkshcao  used 
aurrounded  with 


as  his  rebus  an  tm§U'i  Aeesf. 


'  *>oc  .iqml.u  caput  til,  stgntnuaur  figura  SkhnuU. 

Tki,  u  Urn  ArW  •/  as>  nf  »,  U*  —I  mmd  tmrn^t  •/  Jmmm. 


rats  to  wbkh  I  sb  laAtMW  for  i 
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The  Abbot  of  Ramsay  bore  on  his  seal  a  ram  in  the  sea, 
with  this  verse : 

"  Cujtuf  gigna  gero  dux  jrregte  ut  ego  ! " 

He  whose  signs  I  bear  is  leader  or  the  flock,  as  I  am. 

Abbots,  priors,  and  churchmen  generally,  were  famous 
fellows  for  these  name  devices,  which,  like  oral  puns,  may 
be  either  apt  and  good,  like  those  already  mentioned,  or 
forced  and  bad,  like  the  following : 

"  William  Chaundler,  warden  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
playing  with  his  owne  name,  so  filled  the  hall-windowes 
with  candles  and  these  words,  Jft'at  Eux,  [Let  there  be 
light,]  that  he  darkened  the  hall;  whereupon  Vidam  of 
Chartres,  when  he  was  there,  said  it  should  have  been 
Fiant  Tenebiue,  [Let  there  be  darkness!]"  Here  the 
rebus,  to  be  correct,  should  have  been  a  candle-maker 
"  drawing  his  dips,"  like  that  of  old  Barker,  a  printer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  represents  a  man  with  an 
axe  stripping  bark  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Some  rebuses 
were  defective, 
representing    only    part    of 
the  name ;  as  that  of  Abbot 
Ramridge  on  his  tomb  in 
St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  which  gives  only 
a  ram,  as  in  the  annexed  engraving.    Still 
more  defective  is  that  of 
Abbot  Wheathampsted,  who 
presided  over  the  same  monas- 
tery,  and  spent  six  thousand 
pounds   (an   immense  sum  in 
those  days,)  in  adorning  the 
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church,  in  which  hi»  device  many  times  occur* :  it  is  three 
Mttear-ears  fastened  together  with  •  wreath.  The  rebut 
of  Peter  Rams  am,  abbot  of  Sherborne,  was  a  text  or 
old  English  $  inclosing  a  ram  and  an  abbot's  crosier. 
This  still  remains  in  Sherborne  Church,  as  also  another, 
namely,  a  ram  holding  a  scroll  inscribed  |kttr  i 

This  last  instance,  among  others,  induces  one  to  1 
that  the  ecclesiastics  had  a  motive  in  employing  these  de- 
rices  which  lay  deeper  than  a  mere  playing  upon  words. 
It  mast  be  recollected  that  the  majority  of  the  persons 
who  frequented  the  splendid  edifices  their  piety  or  their 
vanity  had  adorned  were  wmmbh  to  rtmd  any  inwrapfissi 
that  might  have  recorded  the  benefaction  ;  but  these  pic- 
torial representations  were  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate, 
and  served  to  commemorate  to  the  populace  the  names  of 
the  reverend  fathers  to  whom  they  stood  indebted  for  the 
sculptured  glories  of  their  houses  of  worship.  Perhaps 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  common  peep 
the  absence  of  inscriptions  on  the  sepulchral 
of  early  date.  Whatever  may  hare  been  the  motive,  this 
omimiun  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  all  the  mm 
of  learned  antiquaries  very  often  fails  to  assign  them  to 
their  proper  tenants.  Very  probable  conclusions  are  aome- 
times  arrived  at  from  the  heraldic  achievements,  the  cos- 
tone  of  the  statues  with  which  tombs  are  adorned,  and 
the  posture  of  those  figures  ;•  but  the  parties  commemo- 
rated are  seldom  satisfactorily  asn  itaiiml 
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Sometimes  the  whole  range  of  visible  objects  could  not 
furnish    a  full  rebus.      In   such  cases 

©single  letters  or  even  whole  words  were 
adjoined  to  complete  the  device.     Thus 
a  capital  A  in  a  roundlet  or  rundle  was 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  name  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel. 
Sir  Anthony  Wingfeld  devised  a  wing  with  the  letters 
f.  e.  l.  d.  quarterly  about  it,    "  and  over    the  wing   a 
crosse  to  shew  he  was  a  Christian,  and  on  the  crosse  a 
red  rose  to  shew  that  he  followed  the  house  of  Lancaster." 
In   like  manner  the  old  Surrey  family 
of  Newdigate  used  for  their  seal  an  an- 
tient   portcullised  gate   with   nu   at  the 
top,  and  a  capital  D  in  the  centre,  thus  : 
Nu-D-gate. 

Camden  tells  us  of  an  amorous  youth  who,  in  order  to 
express  his  love  for  a  certain  fair  damsel  named  Rose 
Hill,  painted  on  the  border  of  his  garment  lively  repre- 
sentations of  a  rose,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a  loaf,  and  a  well, 
"  that  is,  if  you  will  spell  it, 

ROSE    HILL    I    LOVE    WELL  !" 

Ton  being  a  common  termination  to  names  of  places, 
and  consequently  to  those  of  persons,  has  rendered  a  tun 
a  favorite  ingredient  in  rebuses,  as  the  following  list  will 
show: 

Archbishop  Thurston.  A  thrush  upon  a  tun.  This 
device  still  remains  on  the  ruins  of  Fountain's  Abbey, 
which  that  prelate  founded. 


Archiiishop  More-ton.  The  letter*  mor  upon  a 
rim,  and  sometime*  a  mulberry-tree  (in  Latin  worm) 
issuing  out  of  a  tin. 

>n.     A  lutt  upon  a  htm. 

Thornton.     A  tkon  upon  a  rim. 

Ashton.     An  asA-tree  issuing  out  of  a  run. 

Bolton,  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithfield.  A 
bird-holt  through  a  tun. 

Ht  vtington  (John),  Hector  of  Assheton  under  Lyme, 
untsman  with  dogge*  whereby  hee  thought  to  ex- 
prase  the  two  former  syllables  of  his  name,  llmmtimf ,-  on 
the  other  syde,  a  veaadl  called  a  Torn**,  which  being  ioined 
together  makes  Huntington.* 

Rebosei  are  occasionally  of  great  use  in  determining  the 
date,  and  founders  of  build- 
Thus  the 


me-. 

house  at  Great 
Norfolk,  is  only  known  to 
hare  been  built  by  one  of 
the  family  of  Shilton  by 
the  dericc  upon  it  repre- 
senting a  mk*U  upon  a  htm. 

Many  of  the  seals  of  antient  corporations  exhibit  rebosea 
on  the  natnea  of  the  towns,  as  that  of  Camelford,  acorn*/. 
Oateahcod.  an  antient  gate;  Kingston  ■non-Hull,  a  etnjr 
between  two  lions  rampant  and  another  coochant .  Hertford, 
a  mart  statant  in  a  ford :  Maidenhead,  a  sseWw's  Aroaf ,- 
Lancaster  ( antiently  Lun-ceastre),  a  Urn  aonehant  before  a 
•sorb,  he.  he. 

car  as  eigne  of  inns,   a*  at  the 
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antique  little  village  of  Warbleton,  co.  Sussex,  where  the 
device  is  a  battle-axe  or  war-bill  thrust  into  the  bung-hole 
of  a  tun  of  foaming  ale.  In  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Runtington,  there  was  a  similar  rebus,  namely,  a  runt,  or 
young  cow,  and  a  tun. 

Quaint  was  the  conceit  of  Robert  Langton,  who  gave 
new  windows  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  (where  he  re- 
ceived his  education,)  and  placed  in  each  of  them  the 
letters  ton  drawn  out  to  a  most  extraordinary  length,  or 
rather  breadth,  for  Lang-  (that  is  Long-)  tun  ,•  thus  : 

TOM 

"  You  may  imagine,"  says  Master  Camden,  "  that 
Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  he  had 
sweetly  inuented,  to  signifie  his  name,  Saint  Francis,  with 
his  Frierly  kowle  in  a  corne-field  !"* 

A  hare  upon  a  bottle,  for  Harebottle,  forms  one  of 
the  best  of  these  speechless  puns.  A  mag-pie  upon  a  goat, 
for  Pi  got,  is  very  tolerable.  As  for  a  hare  in  a  sheaf  of 
rye  standing  in  the  sun,  for  Harrison,  it  is  barely  pass- 
able, but  a  chest  surmounted  with  a  star,  for  Chester, 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  wretched  punning. 

Lionel  Ducket  gave  as  his  rebus  a  Lion  with  an  l  upon 
his  head,  "whereas,"  says  Camden,  "it  should  have  been 
in  his  taile." — "  If  the  Lyon  had  beene  eating  a  ducke  it 
had  beene  a  rare  deuice  worth  a  duckat  or  a  ducke-egge  /" 

The  rebus  of  Ralph  Hoge  or  Hogge,  (who  in  con- 
junction with  Peter  Baud,   a  Frenchman,  was  the   first 

*  Reraaines,  p.  145. 
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person  who  cut  iron  ordnance  in  England — at  the  Tillage 
of  Buxted,  in  Sussex,)  waa  a  hog.  On  the  front  of  his 
residence  at  that  place  this  dericc  remains  carred  on 
atone,  with  the  date  1591 ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
dwelling  is  called  the  "  Hog-house."  The  rebus  of  one 
Mr dc alt  was  a  cat/  inscribed  with  the  letters  M.  a.  d. 

Oar  old  printers  were  as  fond  of  name-derices  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  the  abbots  and  priors  of  the  fifteenth 
had  been.  Thus  William  Norton  gare,  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  books  printed  by  him,  a  nreH-Willum  growing  out 
of  the  bung-hole  of  a  turn,  labelled  with  the  syllable  won ; 
John  OsKNanincs  gar*  an  ear  with  ths  letter  N  on  his 
hack  going  otct  «  bridf* ;  Hewe  Goes,  the  first  printer 
in  the  city  of  York,  a  great  ft  and  a  foot*.'  William 
Miodlcton  gare  a  capital  M  in  the  miUlt  of  a 
t mm  :  Richard  GaArrox,  the  frm/t  of  an  apple-tree  issuing 
from  a  tm  .  and  Gabuet  Dews,  two  fellows  in  a  pmrrH 
playing  at  dice  and  casting  Jm .'  John  Day  used  the 
figure  of  a  sleeping  boy,  whom  another  boy  was  awakening, 
and.  pointing  to  the  ana.  axHatmiag.  "Aria*  far  it  is 
day  .-"•  a  clumsy  uitsmtioa,  scarcely  deserring  the  boom 
of  a  rebus.  Perhaps  the  most  far-fetched  device  erer  need 
was  that  of  another  printer,  one  Master  Jvgck,  who 
to  txpreas  his  name  a  nightingale  sitting  in  a  bush 
with  a  acrole  in  her  mouth,  wherein  waa  written  "jngge, 

Some   printers   in    recent   times    hare    imitated    their 
typographical  ancestors  by  the  introduction  of  their  rebus 

on  title-pages.    The  late  Mr.  Talbot*,  of  Oxford,  < 


*M>  •  put*  la  Am'i  Typajr.  AMI*...  MS  ■)  Tutmtkf* 
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all  his  publications  with  an  axe  struck  into  the  stem  of 
a  tree,  and  the  motto  taille  bois!  Some  of  Mr. 
Pickering's  books  have  an  antique  device,  representing  a 
pike  and  a  ring. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  as  being  the  best  I  have 
seen,  the  celebrated  rebus  of 
Islip,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
which  occurs  in  several  forms  in 
that  chapel  of  the  abbey  which 
bears  his  name.  Two  copies  of 
this  rebus  are  now  before  the 
reader:  a  description  of  the  one  forming  our  tail-piece  will 
suffice  for  both.  It  may  be  read  three  ways :  first,  a  human 
eye  and  a  slip  of  a  tree  ;  second,  a  man  sliding  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  and  of  course  exclaiming  "i  slip!" 
and  third,  a  hand  rending  off  one  of  the  boughs  of  the 
same  tree  and  again  re-echoing,  "I  slip!"  Camden, 
who  mentions  this  quaint  device,  gives  a  fourth  reading 
of  it,  namely,  the  letter  $  placed  beside  the  slip,  thus 
again  producing  the  name — Islip.  Reader,  our  Lettuce 
is  exhausted! 


A  CHAPT1  lNTOCG   uimv 

*c.  *c. 


When  Reboaee  are  borne  by  familiea  M  coata  of  arm«, 
(hey  an-  calU-d.   in  the  language  of  heraldry.   A  km 

,  Akm»h  I'vki wtm,  or  Cajctisg  Anna.  They 
■eon  to  be  in  uw  in  moat  countriea  where  heraldry  ia 
known;  thua  among  the  Prench,  ov  Poiaisa  beara  'Or  a 
Ptmr  tnte,  argent;'  among  the  Italian*.  Colon ma  beara 
'  Galea,  a  ro/aum  argent ;'  among  the  Germans,  Schiutio 
beara  '  Argent,  a  «/«/yr,  aable.'"  The  anna  of  the  united 
hooaea  of  Cabtili  and  Leon  are  quarterly,  a  emtUe  and 
a  few,  and  thoae  of  the  province  of  Daufbhn i,  a  Do/aUia  t 

Engtiah  Heraldry  drhghta  in  theae  panning  dericea. 
The  arma  of  Aai >dbl  are  aix  awallowa,  in  alluaion  to  the 
Prench  word  kinndttU ,  and  thoae  of  Corbet,  a  rmttn, 
referring  to  the  Prench  tare—,  from  which  the  aurname 
ia  derived. 

The  arma  of  Towiw  are  '  Axurr,  a  tower,  or ;'  thoae  of 
Da  la  Caj ambbe,  ■  Argent,  a  chevron,  *c.  between  three 


1,  r-  it,  asw. 

•  Lama  VII.  of  rnmn  ioc  m  Ik*  mm  ...  ikn  fH  Layi)  w*  *m  I 
tajm  a  a«i  f  in.  wia—tly  «  ftmy  f—  ait  aaaw.  Tata  •»  iW  <***<*  i 
roral  araH  of  IkM  ktofJom. 
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chamber-pieces,  proper;'*  those  of  Brand,  Lord  Dacre, 
*  two  brands  (or  swords)  in  saltire  argent ;'  those  of  Coote, 
'  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  coots,  sable ;'  those  of 
Heron,  'Azure,  three  herons,  proper;'  those  of  Colt, 
'  Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  colts,  current,  sable ;'  those 
of  Oxenden,   'Argent,  a  chevron,  between  three  oxen, 


sable;'  those  of  Blackmore,  'Argent,  a  fesse  between 
three  blachnoor's  heads  erased,  sable  ;  those  of  Coningsby, 
'  Gules,  three  conies,  sejant  argent ;'  those  of  Starkey,  a 
stork;  those  of  Urson,  a  bear  (in  Latin  ursa)  ;  those  of 
Laroche,  'Or,  a  rook,  sable  ;'  those  of  Shelley,  '  Sable, 
a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  whelk  shells,  or ;'  those  of 


•  Chamber-pieces,  a  species  of  small  cannons.  The  various  kinds  of  artillery 
in  use  amongst  our  ancestors  bore  the  most  singular  names.  There  were  can- 
nons and  demy-cannons,  curtall-canuons  and  robinets,  culverins  and  demy- 
culvcrins,  calivers  and  fowlers,  fawcons  and  fawconets,  dragons  and  basilisks, 
sakers  and  petronels,  chambers  and  jakers,  harquebusses,  dags,  and  pUtols ! 
"  This,"  says  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  •«  is  the  artillerie  which  is  now 
in  niMt  estimation."  How  many  more  kinds  there  might  be  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  the  above  catalogue  seems  sufficiently  numerous.  Most  of  the  above  terms 
are  calculated  to  inspire  a  degree  of  terror,  being  derived  from  the  names  of 
monsters,  serpents,  and  birds  of  prey.  Culverin  is  from  the  Fr.  Cculeuvrine,  a 
snake— and  faucons,  faucontiets,  sakers,  were  various  species  of  birds  used  in 
hawking.    Dragons,  basilisks,  &c.  need  no  explanation. 
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Wood,  •  Ardent,  *  tree,  proper;'  those  of  DoLriN,  'Azure, 
three  dolphin*  naiant,  or  ;'  those  of  Wh alley,  '  Argent, 
three  whales'  heads  erased  table;'  those  of  Mainsell, 
'Argent,  a  cherron  between  three  wummehe*  (antient 
■JWTw,)  table ;'  tboae  of  Dobell,  '  Sable,  a  do*  pa— ant, 
bat  aw  three  belU,  argent ;'  and  last,  though  not  the  least 
remarkable,  tboae  of  TaEasuErooT,  'sable  a  cbeveron, 
or,  between  three  heart'  feet.' 

Pony  seems  hachnsd  to  place  arms  of  this  description 
amongst  what  are  called  Atmmptm*  Arm*,  that  is,  sack  as 
have  been  assumed  at  the  caprice  of  parties  to  gratify 
nsrsonsl  vanity,  without  any  authority  from  the  heralds.* 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  place  any  limits  to  the  class 
of  coats  that  come  under  this  designation.  It  is  certain 
that  comparatively  few  families  of  antient  gentry  bate 
any  record  of  the  exact  date  of  their  arms,  or  of  their 
having  been  conferred  in  a  legal  manner.  The  college  of 
anna  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Prior  to  that  time  coat-armour  was  sometimes  the 
inamtialii  gift  of  royalty,  but  oftener  conferred  by  com- 
manders on  such  as  had  earned  it  by  valour  on  the  battle- 
held;  or  given  by  noblemen  to  those  who  held  estates  under 
them  ami  followed  their  banner*.  Camden  *ays  "  \V!i<  re*. 
the  carles  of  Cheater  hare  garb**  or  wbeat-sheafes,  many 
gentlemen  of  that  countrey  tooke  wheat-sbeafes.  Whereas 
the  old  carles  of  Warwicke  bare  cbequy  or  and  asure, 
a  rheueron  ennui,  many  tin  nnt>..nt  t.>..kr  ermine  and 
cheqii  esterahire  and  the  countrey 


p.  It,  sat*.   atismiln  at  Lpaa*.  •  smut 
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diuers  bare  cinquefoyles,  for  that  the  antient  earles  of 
Leicester  bare  geules,  a  cinquefoyle,  ermine.  In  Cumber- 
land and  thereabouts,  where  the  old  barons  of  Kendall  bare 
argent  two  barres  geules,  and  a  lyon  passant  or,  in  a  can- 
ton of  the  second ;  many  gentlemen  thereabout  tooke  the 
same  in  different  colours  and  charges  in  the  canton."*  All 
this  shows  that  many  of  our  antient  families  had  no  good 
authority  for  their  arms,  which  were  taken  up  without  the 
warrant  of  the  officers  of  arms,  if  any  such  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  then  existed.  But  if  Porny  means  to 
insinuate  that  canting  arms  have  been  generally  assumed 
by  upstarts  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  he  is 
certainly  mistaken,  as  many  grants  of  such  bearings,  devised 
by  the  heralds  themselves,  are  duly  registered  in  the 
College  of  Arms.  I  recollect  one  instance  of  the  grant  of  a 
coat  containing  a  canting  charge  within  the  last  few  years. 
King  William  IV.  on  visiting  his  antient  borough  of  Lewes, 
10th  Oct.  1830,  was  pleased  to  use  the  mansion  called 
'The  Friars,'  belonging  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Wimble,  on 

•  It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  borrowing  the  arms  of  other  families  is 
not  quite  extinct,  for  a  certain  plebeian  high-sheriff  of  Sussex  not  many  years 
since,  on  being  asked  by  his  coach-maker  what  arms  he  would  have  painted  on 
his  carriage,  replied,  "Oh  I  don't  care — suppose  we  have  Lord  Chichetter*» — I 
think  they're  as  pretty  as  any .'.'"  Nor  Is  it  altogether  confined  to  our  eastern 
hemisphere,  if  the  following  anecdote  is  correct.  An  English  gentleman 
at  New  York  sent  his  carriage  to  a  certain  coach-maker  for  repairs,  with 
a  promise  that  he  would  call  In  a  few  days  to  view  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Judge  of  his  surprise  on  entering  the  coach- maker's  workshop  to  find  some  half- 
dozen  other  carriages  besides  his  own  bedizened  with  his  family  arms.  When  he 
asked  the  coach-maker  for  an  explanation  of  this  «•  heraldic  anomaly,"  that 
worthy  replied  with  genuine  simplicity  :  "  Why  you  see,  Mister,  several  of  my 
customers  who  have  been  in  to  look  at  their  carriages  have  ordered  me  to  copy 
the  arms  from  yours,  for  let  me  tell  you,"  he  added,  in  a  patronizing  manner, 
"  it's  a  pattern  that's  very  much  liked  !" 
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which  occasion  Hi*  Majesty  gave  that  gentleman  a  coat  of 
anna,  containing  among  other  charge*,  a  wimble.* 

But  to  give  some  other  instances  of  heraldic  rebuses: 
the  family  of  Oakes  bear  aeonu,  (very  natural  that  they 
should!)  the  Bi-tlerb,  of  Ireland,  bear  three eoeered cups. 
(very  proper  again!)  the  Lambs,  three 
larnh  ;  the  Roaches,  three  roaekes  ; 
w  onb,  a  boar;  the  Pines,  s/r- 
tree  or  pine ,  the  Parkebj,  a  stag's 
head ;  the  Calls,  three  trumpet* ;  and 
the  Feathebstones.  three  featkers. 
Sometimes  the  creel  cants  when  the 
anna  do  not ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  family  of  Beevob,  a 
bearer;  Ashbi  rnbam,  sn  ask  tree  ;  BKCKroan,  a  heron's 
head  holding  in  his  strong  beak  (Bee  fort)  a  fiah  ;  Fisheb. 
a  kingjtsker,  ke. 

ing  arms  are  common  in  Scotland  as  well  a*  in 
England.  ■  The  Arms  of  Matt  bias  are  three  die*  (sue*, 
as  the  highest  throw),  having,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  Use 
Ihntinai  of  St.  Mattktas  to  the  aposdeship ;  "  and  the  lot 
feO  upon  Matthias."  "The  ana*  of  Locrburt  are  'A 
man's  keart.  proper,  within  a  padlock,  sable,'  in  ptrpstwa 
tion,  a*  they  tell  you,  that  one  of  the  name  BOfnmpaajstd 
the  good  Sir  James  Douglas  to  Jerusalem  with  the  heart  of 
king  Robert  the  Bruce .  "t  The  following  are  also  from 
Durtliah  heraldry:  Craw,  three  crows .•  Fraseb,  three 
/rase*  or  cinquefoils  ;  Falconer,  a  falcon  ,  Porrbter, 
three  buale-korns  ;  He  ART.  three  human  kearts ;  Hocu, 


.  Ua  <X  Ea«taa4  hi  ckWf  aaa  •  tnmtt,  la  Wm 
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three  boars'  heads ;  Justice,  a  sword  in  pale,  supporting 
a  balance  ;  Peacock,  a  peacock  ;  Skene,  three  daggers, 
called  in  Scotland  skenes ;  and  Bannerman,  'a  banner 
displayed  argent ;  on  a  canton  azure,  St.  Andrew's  cross.' 

The  Lucys  of  War- 
wickshire bore  luces  or 
pike ;  three  however — 
not  twelve,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  Shakspeare, 
whose  Justice  Shallow  is 
supposed  to  be  a  carica- 
ture of  a  knight  of  that 
family.  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  Act  I.  Scene  1 


Shallow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber 
matter  of  it:  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse 
Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slender.    In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace  and  coram. 

Shal.     Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Custalorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too;  and  a  gentleman  born,  master  par- 
son ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ;  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or 
obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay  that  we  do  ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred 
years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't;  and  all  his 
ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may:  they  may  give  the  dozen  while 
luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.     It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees 

well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man  and  signifies love. 

Shal.     The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  cout. 
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Sir  William  Sbtknokx  or  8xnnocke 
and 
1 .  This  remarkable  penon 
vu  deaerteU  by  hi*  par  ant* 
in  infancy ,  and  fond  either 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  is 
the  afreet,  at  Sevenoaka,  eo. 
Kent,  toward*  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  By 
the  charitable  aaaiatanoe  of 
SirWilliam  Rnmp*tead(the  wL^\'  UCll"OR^^ 
paraoa  who  found  him)  and 

othera,  he  waa  brought  up,  and  apprenticed  in  Loodoo. 
where  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Groecra'  Com- 
pany, he  gradually  roae  in  eminence,  until  at  length  he 
became  I-ord  Mayor,  which  office  he  eerred  with  great 
honour  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  V.,  and  iwoawtd  from 
that  monarch  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Three  yeara 
aftcrwarda  he  err? ed  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  London. 
He  waa  a  benefactor  to  the  pariah  of  St.  Danatan  in  the 
Bast,  and  alao  to  the  place  whence  he  receired  hia  name, 
ilUng  to  minde  the  goodneaa  of  Almightie  God,  and 
the  farour  of  the  Towneamen  extended  towarda  him,  ha 
anmmwJnttw  t.>  mnka  an  m-rlantim:  amnWamtfll  •<(  Ui  IhnmV 
• 

bnilded  both  an   Horpitall  for  reliefe  of  the  poor,  and  a 
free  Schoole  for  the  education  of  youtbe  within  thia  towne, 
*c."*      He  made  hia  will  in  1 432,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate. 


at  Km.  r-Jta.     giaili  % 
■at.  •  kick  a  amy  ff*v  m 
MH.  may  k*  >f.i»i»»<  to  ka  . 
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Punning  mottoes  were  at  one  time  much  the  fashion. 
The  motto  of  the  family  of  Piereponte  (Duke  of  Kingston) 
is  pie  repone  te,  a  capital  hit,  as  the  three  words  make 
the  name  almost  exactly.  Forte-Scu<k»j  Salus  Ducum, 
the  motto  of  the  Fortescues,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  family  of  Onslow  use  Festina  lente,  "  On  slow  !"  or 
"  Hasten  slowly."  The  windows  at  Chiddingly  Place,  co. 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Jefferays,  formerly  contained  their 
arms  and  motto, 

"  3k=ffrai>  «  que  otraii," 
I  shall  do  what  I  say  ! 

Sir  John  Jefferay,  lord  chief  baron  (temp.  Eliz.)  who 
was  of  this  family,  used  the  shorter  motto, 

"<©ut  fra  '  je  fra.'"* 

The  Cavendishes  use  Cavendo  tutus,  "  Safety  in  cau- 
tion ;"  the  Fanes,  Ne  vile/ano,  "  Bring  nothing  base  to  the 
fane,  or  temple;"  the  Maynards,  M.A?iusjvsta  nardks, 
"A  just  hand  is  a  precious  ointment ;"  the  Courthopes, 
Court  hope;  the  Fairfaxes,  Fare,  fac,  "  Speak,  do  ;" 
the  Vernons,  Vernon  semper  viret,  "The  spring  does  not 
always  flourish,"  or  "  Vernon  always  flourishes ;"  the 
Fittons,  "  Fight  on  quoth  Fitton  ;"  the  Smiths,  "Smite 
on  quoth  Smith  ;"  and  the  Manns,  Homo  sum,  "  I  am  a 
man!"  the  Nevilles,  Ne  vile  velis,  "  Incline  to  nothing 
base ;"  the  Agardes,  Dieu  me  garde,  "  God  defend  me  ;" 
and  the  Lockharts,  Corda  serata  pando,  "  I  lay  open 
the  locked  hearts."  The  antient  family  of  Morrice,  of 
Betshanger,  co.  Kent,  who  trace  their  genealogy  to  Brut, 

•  Hearne's  Curiou 
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the  first  king  of  Britain  (!)  hare  for  their  motto  "  Antiqni 
Mokes."  Many  of  the  Scottish  mottoes  originated  in  the 
slug-horn,  slogan,  or  war-cry  of  the  clan  of  which  the 
bearer  was  chief.  Thus  the  motto  of  Setox,  earl  of 
in,  is  Set-on  !  being  at  once,  an  exhortation  to  the 
retainers  to  set  upon  the  enemy,  and  a  play  upon  the 
namr. 

The  motto   of  John   Wills,  last  abbot  of  Croyland, 
—gill  III  upon  his  chair,  which  is  still  extant,  is, 

"Bnuotnu  .fBJlCtfa)  001™™.''' 
Bleu  the  Wells  O  Lord! 


Thus  much  for  canting  anna  and  panning  mottoes:  a 
few  additional  nlUnon*.  at  pons  upon  surnames,  with  a 
word  or  two  upon  rmaarawu,  will  conclude  this  chapter  and 
my  Im-uK-atm:,, 

Giraldus  Cambrenaia  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  three 
persons  travelling  together.  0/  whom  the  first  was  an  arch- 
deacon  named  Peehe  (latinised  Peeeatum.)  tot  second,  a 
rural  dean  called  Dnille,  and  the  third,  a  Jew.  When  they 
l  st  UUtreet,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  the  archdeacon 
remarked  to  his  subordinate  that  their  jurisdiction  began 
there  and  extended  to  Mmlmm.  "Ah!"  said  their  com- 
panion, "  is  it  eren  so?  a  great  marvel  be  it  if  I  eaeape 
with  a  whole  akin  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  where  the  arch- 
deacon is  Sim,  the  dean  a  Deed,  and  the  boundaries  IU- 
ttreet  and  Afo/jw*. 

One  Alexander  Neqlam,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
wrote  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  for  leave  to  enter  his 


Tarn  u  ta  «acra<k*  of  ckh  Cass?  la  Om^i  Cmylsa*  Ak*vr.  s.  *■ 

CaaW.  Mm*,  p.  141. 
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monastery,  to  whom  the  abbot  returned  this  laconic  note  : 

"  £i  bonus  iii,  btnias,  sit  Equant,  mquaquam." 
If  you  be  good  you  may ;    if  Wicked,  by  no  means  ! 

The  applicant  changed  his  name  to  Neckham,  and  was 
received  into  the  fraternity.* 

Gilbert  Folioth,  bishop  of  Hereford,  having  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  partisans  of  Archbishop  Beckett,  one  of 
the  latter  went  to  the  prelate's  window  at  midnight  and 
vociferated, 

"  Folioth,  Folioth,  Folioth, 
Thy  God  is  the  goddess  Azaroth  .'"  [Venus.J 

To  which  he  promptly  replied — 

"  Thou  lyest  fowle  fiend, 
My  God  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  !"f 

An  epitaph  on  Mr.  John  Berry. 

"  How !  how  !  who's  buried  here  1 
John  Berry,  Is' t  the  younger? 
No,  it  is  the  Elder-BF.RRY. 
An  Elder-Berry  buried  surely  must 
Rather  spring  up  and  live  than  turn  to  dust : 
So  may  our  Berry,  whom  stern  death  has  slain, 
Be  only  buried  to  rise  up  again." 

On  the  worthy  Dr.  Fuller : 

"  Here  lies  Fuller's  Earth  !" 

On  Dr.  Walker,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  English 
particles  : 

"Here  lie  Walker's  Particles!" 

•  Camd.  Rem.  p.  141. 

*  Ibid.    This  is  not  a  pun,  but  rather  what  our  antiquary  calls  an  alluiion. 
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On  Mr.  Airs,  in  8t.  Giles's  Cripplcgate  : 

"  Methinks  thia  wu  a  wondrous  death, 
That  Airs  thould  die  for  want  of  breath !" 

Perhaps  the  oddest  mode  of  expressing  a  name  erer 
waa  that  made  oae  of  by  one  of  the  family  of  Noel : 

"  ARCDKri.  II  IJJMXOrflUTlTHITI." — No-'  L.' 


As  my  motto  is,  "  What'i  in  a  Name  !"  a  few 

RAMI  cannot  be  oat  of  place  here.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  what  their  names  really  include ;  for  they  moat 
probably  contain  a  deal  of  mysterious  wisdom  did  we  not 
know  how  to  extract  it.  As  for  myself  I  am  one  of  those 
"  dull  wyttes"  who  might  aa  well  hunt  for  •  statue  of 
Apollo  in  a  block  of  marble,  aa  try  to  extract  what  Camden 
calls  the  '  quintessence'  of  names.  I  must  therefore  rest 
content  to  be  a  resyiVir.  that  is  to  say.  literally,  a  roMer* 
of  the  pn  Jure  aj  more  fertile  geniuse-.. 

"  Anagrammatiame  or  metagrammatisme,"  (forgrre  me 
'shade  of  the  reoersble  Camden,'  if  I,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  again  row  you,)  "  is  a  dissolution  of  a  name  truely 
I  into  his  Letters,  as  bis  Elements,  and  a  new  con- 
nexion of  it  by  srtiticiall  transposition,  without  addition, 
substruction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  different  words, 
making    some  per/trt   sense    applyable    to    the 

"  Some  of  the  sowre  sort  will  say  it  (namely  the  i 
ing  out  of  anagrams)  is  nothing  but  a  troublous  ioy.  and 
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because  they  cannot  attaine  to  it  will  condemne  it,  least  by 
commending  it,  they  should  discommend  themselues. 
Others  more  milde,  will  grant  it  to  bee  a  dainty  deuise  and 
disport  of  wit  not  without  pleasure,  if  it  be  not  wrested  out 
of  the  name  to  the  reproach  of  the  person.  And  such  will 
not  deny  but  that  as  good  names  may  bee  ominous,  so  also 
good  Anagrammes,  with  a  delightfull  comfort  and  pleasant 
motion  in  honest  minds,  in  no  point  yeelding  to  any  vaine 
pleasures  of  the  body.  They  will  also  afford  it  some  com- 
mendations in  respect  of  the  difficulty ;  (Difficilia  qua 
pulchra ;)  as  also  that  it  is  the  whetstone  of  patience  to 
them  that  shall  practice  it.  For  some  haue  beene  seene 
to  bite  their  pen,  scratch  their  head,  bend  their  browes, 
bite  their  lips,  beate  the  boord,  teare  their  paper,  when 
they  were  faire  for  somewhat,  and  caught  nothing  therein." 
The  invention  of  anagrams  is  ascribed  to  a  Greek  poet 
called  Lycophron,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  380,  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  name 
he  proved  to  be  full  of  sweetness, 

IIT0AEMAI02, 

Atto  fiikiTos — Made  of  honey  ! 

Nor  was  he  less  successful  upon  that  of  Arsinoe,  Ptolemy's 
wife,  which  he  thus  read  : 

APSINOH, 
'Upas  lor — Juno's  violet  ! 

The  practice  of  making  anagrams  was  first  used  in 
modern  times  in  France,  upon  the  revival  of  learning  in 
that  country  under  Francis  the  First.     Not  long  after,  the 
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of  the  un- 


following  transpositions  were  made  of  the 
fortunate  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland. 
Maria  Stuart a, 
Yrnta*  Srmata, 
Armed  Truth. 

Thi»,  however,  doe*  not  come  np  to  Camden' a  rale  of 
••  making  a  perfect  icnae  applyable  to  the  person  named." 
The  next  is  much  better  i 

£Uria  fttrtoaroa,  Acotorum  lUguu. 

TRUSA  VI  RXGNIS,  MORTK  AMARA  t  ADO, 
TkruMt  by  fore*  from  my  kingdom*.  If  mil  by  a  bitter  demtk  ! 

to  the  French  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
anagram  on  the  name  of  Christ,  which  has  an  allusion  to 
the  paiaage  in  Isaiah  lviii,  "  He  is  brought  as  a  sheep  to 
the  .laughter." 

IHZOTX; 
X*  i  Ctt—Tkou  art  tkmt  tkeep. 

Anagram.,  on  their  introduction  into  this  country,  were 
often  amploynl  for  the  purposes  of  lattery.  Camden  cites 
wTtral,  made  in  his  own  times,  on  the  names  of  James  the 
First  and  his  family,  which  do  not,  according  to  my  view 
of  that  race,  conform  to  hia  own  rale.  I  shall  pass  by 
these  and  many  others  my  author  has  given,  and  come  at 
once  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best  I  have  met  with  upon 
"^a****  names.     Among  these  is  that  upon 

"  Dorothy,  Vicocntrsse  Lisle. 
CAriitjoin*  true  lore' 4  kmot. 
Where  hands  and  hearts  in  sacred  linke  of  love 

joyu'd  in  Christ,  that  match  doth  happy  prove." 
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Of  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper, 
one  Mr.  Tash,  *  an  especial  man  in  this  faculty,'  made — 

Is  born  and  elect  for  a  ric  [A]  speaker. 

Of  that  of  Johannes  Williams,  the  Welsh  divine  and 
statesman,  well  known  as  the  strenuous  opponent  of 
Laud,  Mr.  Hugh  Holland  made  a  quadruple  anagram, 
which,  however,  is  far  from  exact : 

1.  10  sis  lumen  in  aula. 

O,  mayst  thou  be  a  light  in  the  palace  ! 

2.  My  wall  is  on  high. 

3.  My  wall  high  Sion. 

And  (in  reference  to  his  love  for  the  country  that  gave 
him  birth,) 

4.  WALLIS    ES    IN    ANIMO. 

O  Wales  how  I  love  thee  ! 

Honest  John  Bunyan  found  out  the  following  for  his 
anagram,  which,  albeit  somewhat  defective  and  rough,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  man  : 

John  Bunyan. 

NU     HONY    IN    A    B  (!) 

The  anagram  on  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
on  the  restoration  of  Chas.  II.  included  an  important  date 
in  our  history : 

Georgius  Monke,  dux  de  Albemarle, 
Ego  Regem  reduxi,  An".  Sa.  MDCLVV.* 
I  brought  back  the  King  in  the  year  1660. 

•  D'ltraeli,  Curiositiw  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
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to  have  been  the  favourite 
amnsfianiT  of  vita  and  scholars  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
and  every  name  of  note  was  found  to  contain  what  would 
least  be  expected  from  it.  Those  indeed  were  the  days  for 
awiting  'what's  in  a  name.'  By  a  slight  transposition 
was  found  in  Wiat,  Renoun  in  Vernon,  and 
Lmwrti  in  Waller.  Handle  Holmes,  the  heraldic 
writer,  was  complimented  with 

lo,  men's  herald' 
Few  anagram*  hare  been  more  happy   than   that   on 
Lord  Nelson. 

Horatio  Nelson, 
Honor  rit. 
My  honour  ia  from  the  Nile. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  extend  this  gossip  otrr 
many  pagiw,  but  I  man  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for 
more  of  it  to  the  t  rawing  ohaptsrs  of  Camden  and 
D'lsraeli.  There  is,  howerer,  aa  aascdots  an—  aaUn  with 
aaagiamaisliiiiii,  shiilislthmigh  ' defies rtpttitm, plattM.' 
"laaM  i  i  canoe  Davies,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Juhu  Davies,  the  poet,  was  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. She  was  the  Cassandra  of  her  age,  and  several  of 
lav  laeawSiinn  warranted  her  to  conceive  she  was  a  pro- 
phetess. Aa  her  prophecies  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles 
I.  were  aauaUy  against  the  government,  abe  was  at  length 
laiiEfJbl  by  them  into  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
The  prophetess  was  not  a  little  mad,  aad  fancied  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  aha  had 
formi-d  »t"  km  iisiiH-. 

Eleanor  Davies, 

lUrtml  O  Dmmiti  f 
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The  anagram  had  too  much  by  an  l  and  too  little  by  an  s  ; 
yet  Daniel  and  reveal  were  in  it,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court  attempted  to  dis- 
possess the  spirit  from  the  lady,  while  the  bishops  were  in 
vain  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  scriptures,  to 
no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text :  one  of  the  deans 
of  Arches,  says  Heylin,  '  shot  her  thorough  and  thorough 
with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver  :'  he  took  a 
pen,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram  : 

Dame  Eleanor  Davies. 
Never  so  mad  a  Ladie  .' 

"  The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laughter, 
and  Cassandra  into  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled 
by  her  own  weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her  ;  and 
either  she  never  afterwards  ventured  on  prophesying,  or 
the  anagram  perpetually  reminded  her  hearers  of  her  state 
— and  we  hear  no  more  of  this  prophetess."* 

A  few  more  "  last  words."  A  friend  of  mine  has 
favoured  me  with  two  specimens  of  his  own  construction, 
which  have  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  true  metagrammatism 
in  them,  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  here. 

After  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  having  made  some  reflections  discreditable  to 
the  reputation  of  Capt.  R.  Dickenson  in  that  affair,  Capt.  D. 
demanded  a  court-martial,  the  result  of  which  was,  not 
only  his  honorable  acquittal,  but  the  most  complimentary 
testimony  of  the   court   to  his  high  professional  merit. 

•  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  212-13. 
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Tin- 


gare  riae  to  the  anagram  below,  on  the 


Sir  Edward  Codrinotok. 
Rd.  Die'emmm  got  rncard. 

George  Thompaon,  Baq.,  the  eloquent  anti-»laY«TY  ailro- 
cate,  waa  aolinteU  to  go  into  Parliament,  with  a  »iew  to  hia 
more  efficiently  arnring  the  cauae  of  negro  emancipation. 
Thia  qoeation  being  aubmittcd  to  the  eonaideration  of  hia 
friend*,  one  of  them  foand  the  following  anawrr  in  the  let- 
ter* of  hu  name : 

Grorcb  Thokmom. 
Ofo—  tk*  Stfro't  M.P. .' 
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[Several  highly  valuable  communications  having  been 
received  since  the  first  sheet  went  to  press,  I  deem  it 
more  advisable  to  present  them  to  the  reader  in  this 
desultory  form  than  to  omit  them  altogether.] 


Essay  I.  Patronymics. — The  use  of  the  word  son, 
adjoined  to  the  father's  name  as  a  surname,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Many  Swedish  and  Icelandic 
names  end  in  son,  as  Torstenson,  Arfredson,  Thorlaksson, 
Sturleson. 

Danish  in  -sen,  as  Herningsen,  Cristensen,  Emarsen. 

Dutch  in  -sen,  as  Petersen,  Jansen,  Hendriksen. 

Essay  II.  Inappropriateness  of  surnames  denoting 
qualities  inherent  in  the  person,  &c.  &c.  for  transmission 
to  descendants.     Some  droll  lines  proving  that  "  surnames 
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ever  go  by  contraries,"  written  by  ' *  Mr.  Smith,'  contain 
(In-  following  kits : 

"  Mr.  OUemttk  dwella  in  a  moJrrn-buili  bat, 
Mia  Smgt  it  of  mad -cay.  the  ■reheat, 
Of  all  the  qacar  bacbatora  Cop  Id  e'er  cut, 
OU  Mr.  )ai«»fa»aaaaa"a  tba  atarchaat. 

Mr.  Smft  bobble,  onward,  ao  amrtal  know,  bow, 
II*  mum  aa  though  cord*  had  satwtsed  bim, 

Mr.  Mftemt/r  ran  off  apoa  ■eating  a  cow, 
With  paw  Mr.  TmnUmJI  bablnd  him  ' 


Mr.  Bmrkrr*  aa  note  aa  a  lab  la  the  ere, 

Mr.  Main  nam  aom  an  a  joornn  ; 

Mr.  CawWW  alia  ap  Ull  bail-a/lrr  UW. 

Mr.  jfetneexwwael 

^«mt  ran'Mrll  a  1 
■  tf  with  UeaWitj  draw,  bach ; 
Mr.  ffiatrr  parforaw  all  bia  trawl,  on  foot. 
Mr.  F—ir  all  hi.  joaraeye  oa  hnnebstb  f 


Essay  III.     Local  names.— Go/A  sad   Gmml  occur 
Yorkshire:    these,  if  not  corruptions  of  foreign 

wen-  |ir»»>ably  K.hnqurta. 

Syktt,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  diminutive  or 
name'  of  Simon,  appears  to  be  a  local  name  of  the  i 
dssa,  meaning  in  the  North  a  small  brook  or  a  fountain. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  in  the  blaion  of  the  ansa  of 
8ykea  of  Yorkshire,  vis.  "  Argent,  a  cheveron  sable  be- 
tween three  evASst  or  fountains." 

The  Barnes  of  foundlings  were  usually  tor*l,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  inetsnree  of  BwtAetem,  Pill,  Crorew,  ke.  At 
Doncaster  there  is  a  person  named  Found,  whose  grand- 
father's  grandfather  was  a  foundling.  Immtu*  occurs  in 
the  register  of  that  parish  as  a  surname. 

Galitet  occurs  in  Yorkshire. 
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By  the  shortest  surname  in  England. 

On  has  occurred  since  this  was  written. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  noble  family  bearing  the  still 
shorter  one  of  O. 

To  the  glossary  of  local  names,  add 

Bold,  a  dwelling,  (Newbold,  Archbold,  &c.) 

Russell,  (sometimes — See  Essay  VI.)  a  stream,  brook. 
Two  channels  near  Guernsey  are  called  '  le  grand  et  le  petit 
Ruiseil,'  and  by  our  seamen  '  the  great  and  httle  Russell.' 

Eccles,  (eglise,  ecclesia,  itcuXriaia,)  a  church. 

"  Ollerenshaw,"  a  local  name  meaning  holly-grove,  has 
been  contracted  to  Renshaw,  and  that  in  its  turn  corrupted 
to  Wrencher! 

Thwaytes  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  plural  of 
Thwayte,  notwithstanding  Verstegan's  assertion.  A  York- 
shire correspondent  thinks  Thwayte,  a  crasis  for  '  the  wait,' 
that  is,  minstrel. 

Halytreholm,  the  singular  name  of  a  benefactor  to  St. 
John's  Coll.  Camb.,  probably  means  '  the  island  of  the 
holy  tree.' 

Heap  occurs  as  an  English  surname,  and  the  French 
have  de  Monceux,  '  of  the  heaps.' 

Essay  IV.  To  the  list  of  surnames  derived  from  avo- 
cations, add  Copper-wright,  Starman  (?)  Tyerman  and 
Tireman,  probably  a  maker  of  ornaments  for  the  head ; 
tire  being,  as  Johnson  supposes,  a  corruption  either  of 
'  tiara'  or  of  'attire.' 

"  On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adorned  with  gems  and  ouches."     (Spenser.) 
Round  tires  like  the  moon. — ka'ah,  e.  iii.  v.  18, 

'  Tirewoman,'  an  obsolescent  word,  meaning  one  whose 
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business  it  is  to  make  dresses  for  the  head,  is  retained  by 
Johnson.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Tyrr man  of  olden  times 
was  no  man-milliner,  bat  followed  the  more  masculine 
occupation  of  making  ready  the  furniture  of  the  battle- 

"  lasamHato  ttaRW  aad  Uw  tirt  of  war, 
Howl  la  tar  sagw  awad."  (PUHf.) 

LmnAmmter  has  cost  me  conjectures  not  a  few.  An  iu- 
genioaa  correspondent  suggests  the  two  following  etymons : 
1 .  Lone,  solitary,  having  no  companion — one  who  hasted 
by  himself.  2.  Loon,  Icelandic  '  lundr,'  a  sea-fowl  of  the 
genus  Colymbus — a  hunter  of  that  species  of  bird.  I  con- 
fess that  it  would  have  bees  more  satisfactory  had  my 
•onwuxmnfant  identified  him  or  /«*«/  with  some  swaVeyiaf 
bearing  sach  trivial  or  provincial  appellation. 

Names  of  occupations  in  a  latinised  form  occur  among 
the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  (vide  Poll-books.)  aa  Meremfr, 
Tomtor.  Fiber,  fte. 

Smith  in  Gaelic  is  Gate .-  hence  M'Gomm  ie  Smithson. 
The  Gowi  were  once  as  numerous  in  Scotland  as  the 
Smiths  in  England,  and  woedd  be  so  at  this  time  had  not 
■way  of  them,  at  a  very  recent  date,  translated  the  name 
to  8mith.     M'lmlfrt  is  Carpenter's  son. 

Comber.  Cumber,  and  the  feminine  form  A*rataw/rr,  are 

from  'came,'  and  'kembe,'  old  forms  of  comb,  and  are 

synonymous    with     Coomber,    a    wool-comber.       Center, 

Towter,  and  Teter,  point  to  another  branch  of  the  same 

■■>i*'  and  '  towse'  are  synonymous  with  tern*  1 

" I'poB  tbr  itoiM 

•S  at  near  hia  mmmmg  ssstM  wool. 
Watt*  froai  taw  twta  <wr*«  tootad  with  Rtttttrlaf  wnw 
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Tubman,  Tupper,  and  Dubber  are  probably  synonymous 
with  the  Germ.  'Taubmann,'  a  maker  of  tubs.  'Daube' 
in  that  language  is  a  stave  used  in  making  tubs,  and  to 
'  dub,'  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the  language  of  our  shipwrights 
and  coopers,  means  to  fashion  it  with  an  adze. 

'Cade'  we  have  seen  (Essay  VIII.)  is  a  cask;  hence 
Caclman  is  a  maker  of  cades  or  kegs.  Cade,  in  this  sense, 
was  used  in  Shakspeare's  days : 

"  Cade.     We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father." 
"  Did.     Or  rather  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings .'" 

(Hen.  vi.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2.) 

In  the  same  play  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  name 
Shearman.     George  Bevis  loquitur : 

"I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  common- 
wealth and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it."  (Act  iv.  Sc.  2.) 
Stqford  (to  Cade.) 
"Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer,  and  thou  thyself  a  shearman, 
art  thou  not?" 

With  respect  to  Gladman  two  suggestions  have  been 
offered;  1,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  (cla'o-man)  cloth- 
man  ;  and  2,  that  as  '  gley*d'  or  'gleed,'  in  Scotland,  means 
squinting  as  applied  personally,  or  crooked  as  applied  to 
things  inanimate,  a  gledeman  might  be  either  a  squinting 
man  or  a  crooked  man.* 

Spelman.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
name  it  may  be  remarked,  that  '  spelman'  is  the  Swedish, 
and  '  speilmann'  the  German,  for  a  wandering  musician, 
while  '  spielman'  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  means  a  climbing 
man.f    A  '  spill'  is  a  spindle  or  a  lath :  hence  Speller, 

»  Lit.  G«.  Ap.  29,  1843.  •  Id. 
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Sfilltr,  and  Spillmmt,  must  be  makers  of  spindles  or 
cleavers  of  laths.  The  Utter  business,  it  nisy  be  observed, 
still  maintains  iu  existence  ss  s  separate  branch  of  em- 
ployment in  some  district*. 

Itormmtam,  Pal/rimm*.  4c.  may  be  added  Padmmm  : 
a  '  pad'  iu  sn  easy-paced  nag. 

Putter,  Potter,  and  Pouiter  are  the  original  and  true 
fan  of  poulterer  (to  which,  as  in  the  cases  of  fruiterer, 
upholsterer,  4c.  an  extra  -an  has  been  added).  Iu  the 
directions  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  reception 
of  the  suite  of  Charles  V.  when  he  risited  Henry  Mil 
appears  this, 

"  Itf  nif  to  «ppu)ot  iiij  pmUm  to  miis  far  tbe  said  fnmm*  of  all 
■aaavawavyv* 

and  the  same  king  incorporated  a  "  Pomlteri  Company." 

Cramer  is  German  (kramer),  and  signifies  a  retail  dealer. 

Among  other  names  of  Occupations  which  require  no 

explanation  may  be  added.  Simpler.   Pmriomr,   MOKmw, 

Cottarmaker,     Driver,     Droeer,     Pilot,    Caulker,    Pedlar, 

■■aWTm- 

BaaAY  V.  To  the  names  from  irrlcaiaatiisl  dignities 
add  Cmmm ,•  also  Primate,  borne  by  a  family  in  Yorkshire. 
The  Highland  name  MTmrngmrt  means  the  son  of  •  pnm. 

BaasY  VI.     To  the  surnames  from  qualities  inherent  iu 

the  person,  of  the  physical  class,  add  Spruee ,  Fmrett,  Sut. 

krmmm,  losy  wmi$t,  Mankim  (manikin,  a  dwarf).   Fmtry, 

Skmrloek  (shire-lock),  Hurloek  (hoar-lock),  Brumetl  (0.  P. 

Sat*  (IV.)  dirty,    and    Lyl  little). 
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Chaucer  describes  bis  poor  parson  as  visiting  impartially  all 
his  parishioners,  "  both  moche  and  lite,"  that  is,  both  great 
and  little.     Handsomebody  occurs  in  the  west  of  England. 

To  those  of  the  moral  class  add  Holy,  Precious,  Idle, 
Lax,  Silliman,  the  last,  by  the  way,  the  most  inappropriate 
in  the  world  for  the  great  transatlantic  philosopher. 
Prudhotn  and  Prudhoe  are  from  the  Old  French  '  prud- 
homme,'  brave  man. 

In  the  church  at  Eaton-Bishop,  near  Hereford,  is  this 
epitaph  : 

"  Good  was  first  her  maiden  name, 
Better,  when  in  marriage  given, 
Best  she  at  the  last  became ; 
The  next  degree  reached  Heaven  I" 

Essay  VII.  Gillot  is  more  probably  from  Guillot,  the 
French  diminutive  of  William. 

Tidd  and  Teed  are  from  Tit  or  Tid,  the  abbreviate  of 
Theodore. 

Essay  VIII.     Muskett  is  the  male  sparrow -hawk. 

Mudd  occurs  in  Suffolk,  and  possibly  its  origin  may  be 
traced  by  a  very  antient  inscription  on  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  at  Newton  in  that  county : 

"<©rate  p  ma  9&tri)t  iHoUt." 

The  following  are  probably  borrowed  from  signs  :  Buckle, 
Phoenix,  Griffin,  Garland,  Arrow,  Dart,  Lance,  Banner, 
Vase,  Bowl,  Goblet,  Knife,  Cruse,  Cushion,  Bridle. 

The  German  names  Rothschild  and  Schwarzschild  mean 
respectively  'red-shield'  and  'black-shield.' 
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To  thi"  names  borrowed  from  habiliments  add    Skirt, 
Blotkimj,  Boot,    Buskin,    Breeeket,   Hat,   Bonnet. 
Mob*,  Mitten,  Patten,  Silk,  Ribbon,  ke. 

To  those  from  article*  of  food,  &c.  Cheeee,  Bread,  Cake, 
Cokebreed,  Eyyt,  Jelly,  Custard,  Cofee,  Ginger,  Skerry, 
Claret,  and  Dimmer! 

Essay  IX.  The  non-existence  of  Autumn  as  a  surname 
may  be  accounted  for  bj  the  recent  introduction  of  that 
.•lish  :  '  fall '  was  the  old  name  for  the  leasoo, 
and  is  still  retained  in  America.  Fall  occurs  as  a  surname, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  Spring,  probably  because  not 
of  ouch  ifixnl  stipiry 

EsS41     \l       B<   kn AMES  or  CoXTEMfT,  *C.     Maulorel, 

mi  name,  is  '  bad  wolfiing/  and  Matutward,  may 
be  either  '  mal-regard,'  cyU  look,  or  bad  reward,  probably 
with  some  historical  allusion.  Ourson  is  from  the  French 
— «  young  bear !  The  Normans  seem  to  have  given  many 
«imilar  names  i  the  following  with  others  occur  in  the 
Battel  Moll:  Mmlebueke,  bad-mouth;  Malemayn,  bad- 
hand  ;  Mmoard,  the  loiterer ;  Mamcoeemaunt,  ill-bargain  , 
Mmuelerr,  bad-scholar. 

Essay  XII.  Oddities.  The  following  names  may  fairly 
rank  under  this  category :  Boast,  Bragg,  Blow,  Bios 

Clammy.    Duel,   Speek,   Spilr.    S/t,rl.    Tuek, 

I  remote.  Slumber,  Pant,  If'kip,  Much,  Sktm,    I 

'  i  Pritotkood,  ft'orskip,  Gearip,  Gabble,  Open,  Skut, 

Treble  and  Bam   (in  one  street  in  London),  Mummery, 

Foppery,  Simper,    G  k-oide, 

i.  wit,  Drate-up,  Piek-up,  Card 
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up,  Luck-up,  Broxhup,  Green-up*  Wool-fork,  Pitch-fork, 
Stand-even,  Garman-sway,  Smooth-man,  Kettle-band,  Ket- 
tle-strings (!)  Red-rings,  Suck-smith,  Hug-buck,  Rake-straw, 
Inch-board,  and  Great-rakes. 

What,  without  conveying  the  slightest  idea  of  their 
meaning,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  following? — Tmtty, 
Nutchy,  Jowsy,  Snarry,  Vitty,  Thruttles,  Jagger,  Wox, 
Fligg,  Jibb,  Ragg,  Lutt,  and  Brabbs. 

It  is  but  right  to  state  that  the  authentic  list  from  which 
the  above  names  have  been  selected,  was  compiled  in  part 
from  such  authorities  as  the  Police  Reports  and  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  Hence  probably  a  great  many  of  them  are  but 
sobriquets  and  '  aliases.'  Pillage  was  literally  the  name 
of  a  thief  brought  not  long  since  before  the  magistrates  at 
Bath ;  and  a  female  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  bore 
the  ominous  cognomen  of  Comeagain,  which  she  averred  to 
be  her  true  and  only  name ! 

Essay  XIII.  Foreign  names  naturalized  in 
England.  Many  Jewish  names  are  German,  as  Roths- 
child (vide  ante),  Hart  (herz,  heart). 

Some  Dutch,  as  Goldsmid. 

Some  Portuguese,  as  Lousada,  Linda. 

Some  Italian,  as  Montefiore. 

Some  Spanish,  as  Ximenes,  Mendoza. 

Names  in  -er  with  the  name  of  a  German  town  are 
Jewish,  as  Friedland-er,  Bantzig-er,  Hamburg-er.  Haviu" 
no  surnames  of  their  own,  the  German  Jews  often  assume 
them  from  the  place  of  their  abode. 

•  Many  of  these  are  questionless  corruptions  of  local  names.  Those  names 
terminating  in  up  are  p  obably  corruptions  of  hope,  explained  in  Essay  III. 
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The  greatest  importation  of  French  name*  and  families 
since  the  Conquest  was  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes :  hence  date  the  DucareU,  Ckamier*,  Patairrtt, 
Otmnhti,  Laphatmndayts,  Tetter*,  and  many  others. 

Essay  XIV.  To  what  is  said  on  changed  surname*,  it 
may  be  added  that  many  families  in  our  own  times  have 
changed  their  names  for  others  of  better  sound  or  higher 
fame ;  thus  Hayward  has  become  Howard  ;  Sheepshanks, 
Torfce ;  Upjohn,  Ap-Jonn. 

Many  Jewish  families  have  assimilated  their  surnames 
to  others  of  English  origin,  aa  Abraham  to  Brmkmm,  Moses 
to  Moat,  Salomon  to  Salmon,  Jonas  to  Jomee,  Levi  to 
Letts. 

.ll—tk  is  supposed  by  the  family  bearing  it  to  be  a 
transposition  of  the  laottWi  Mar-All. 

Chapter  or  Caxtimg  Arms,  Pima,  he. — Robert  de 
Bgleencld.  the  munificent  founder  of  Queens  Coll.  Oion. 
thought  fit  to  perpetuate  his  name  with  what  may  be 
called  a  practical  pun.  On  Christmas  day,  the  great 
annual  solemnity  of  the  College,  when  the  boar's  head  is 
placed  on  the  hall  table  with  various  uramonue,  each  of 
the  senior  fellows  receives  from  the  provost  certain  needlea 
ful  of  purple  and  scarlet  silk,  with  the  admonition,  '  Be 
thrifty  :'  the  French  aiynillu  et  //,  (needles  and  thread.) 
hang  a  play  on  Ealetjirld.  The  donor's  punning  was  aa 
poor  aa  his  liberality  waa  large. 
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Victor  Hugo  (a  close  observer  of  nominal  curiosities),  in 
his  work  on  the  'Rhine,'*  mentions  rfe-MEUSE  ;  that  is, 
"  Of  the  Meuse,"  as  a  common  name  at  Namur  and  Liege 
on  that  river.  At  Paris  and  Rouen  (both  on  the  Seine) 
rfesEiNE  and  rfesENNE  are  found.  The  Roman  name 
Tiberius  was  derived  from  the  Tiber.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  borrowing  of  names  from  rivers  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  English,  nor  to  modern  times.  From  the 
same  work  we  find  that  names  borrowed  from  classical 
personages  are  not  infrequent  on  the  continent :  M.  Janus 
is  a  baker  at  Namur,  M.  Marius  a  hairdresser  at  Aries,  and 
M.  Nero  a  confectioner  at  Paris  ! ! 


APPI \ D I \ 


riu  Uoll  of  Uattcl  abbru. 


IMRODtCTlOX 


relrbrated  document, 
the  reader  than  by 
citing  tbe  Her.  Mark  Noble'*  curious  aad  valuable 
"  Disaerution  on  tbe  rariooa  Change*  in  the  r'amilie*  of 
ft*ni  A  aiace  tbe  Conquct,"  prefixed  to  hia  History  of 
the  College  of  Arm*. 

'Those  who  had  fooght  under  the  ducal  banner*  [at 
Hastings)  took  every  poaaihle  mean*  to  hare  their  name* 
well  known  and  remembered  try  future  age*,  not  only  be- 
am** they  and  their  descendant*  would  by  it  be  enabled 
to  plead  for  favour*  from  tbe  reigning  family,  and  an 
assuring  to  tbemaelvea  the  eatatea  they  had  gained,  but 
alao  from  tbe  pride  inherent  in  human  nature  aa  founder* 
of  families  in  a  country  they  had  won  by  their  prowea*. 
For  theae  reaaon*  the  name  of  eTery  person  of  any  eon- 
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sideration  was  written  upon  a  Roll,  and  hung  up  in  the 
Abbey  of  Battel.* 

"  As  the  persons  there  mentioned  were  the  patriarchs  of 
most  of  the  English  gentry  for  many  ages,  and  of  many  of 
our  chief  nobility  at  the  present  day,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  examine  into  the  authenticity  of  this  roll  of 
names;  for  different  authors  have  given,  some  a  greater, 
and  some  a  less,  number.  As  to  the  orthography,  it  is  of 
little  consequence;  the  spelling  of  names  was  not  at  that 
time,  nor  for  many  ages  afterwards,  fixed ;  every  one 
writing  them  as  he  pleased. 

"  Grafton,  in  his  Chronicle,  has  given  very  many  names, 
which  he  received  from  Clarenceux,  king  at  arms,  and  out 
of  John  Harding's  Chronicle,  with  others.  Holinshed 
mentions  upwards  of  six  hundred ;  Stow,  in  his  Chronicle, 
only  four  hundred  and  seven ;  Thomas  Scriven,  Esquire, 
still  fewer.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  has  copied 
them,  but  he  does  not  mention  who  Mr.  Scriven  was,  nor 
from  whence  that  gentleman  took  them.  Foxe,  in  his 
Acts  and  Monuments,  has  also  given  in  a  list  of  the  names 
of  William's  officers  and  great  men;  but  these,  Fuller 
thinks,  were  not  collected  by  Foxe.  This  catalogue  of 
names  is  valuable,  however,  because  the  initials  of  the 
christian  names  are  given.  The  great  difference  made  in 
these  collections  naturally  leads  us  to  suspect  that  many 
omissions  are  made  in  some,  and  that  numbers  of  names 
have  been  put  in  others  to  please  individuals.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  openly  accuses  the  monks  of  Battel  of  flattery, 
from  having  inserted  the  names  of  persons  whose  ancestors 

•  William  ordered  the  erection  of  a  monastery  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
gained  that  decisive  victory  which  gave  him  the  crown  of  England,  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  called  Battel  Alley, 


[ 

IXTRODCCTION. 


HI 


were  ut  ver  at  the  conquest.  Guilhani  Tsyleur,  a  Norman 
historian,  who  could  not  hare  had  any  communication  with 
the  monks  of  Battel,  has  also  published  the  muster-roll, 
which  was  called  orer  after  the  battle  of  Hastings."* 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  copies  of  this  famous 
Roll,  die  writer  does  not  mention  Leland's  copy,  nor  that 
of  DugdaK'.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  many,  per- 
haps the  majority,  of  the  names  occur  in  all  the  copies, 
others  occur  in  one  or  two  only  ;  and  the  difference  betweeu 
the  copies  is  such  aa  to  render  all  attempts  at  collation 
useless.  As  my  object  is  to  give  names  said  to  have  been 
introdu-xl  into  this  country  by  the  Norman  Conn— at, 
rather  than  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  lists,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  three  of  the  latter, 
namely,  those  of  Leland,  Holinshed,  and  Poie,  adding,  «■ 
asssswf,  such  notes  and  obserrations  aa  may  sm 
in  illustration  of  the  subject. 


The  original  Roll,  compiled  by  the  monks  of  Battel. 
was  hung  up  in  their  monastery,  beneath  the  following 

Latin  verses  : 

"  Dtcttur  *  bdlo.  Milium  lout*  hu.  quia  belts 
flngltant.it  butt,  sunt  bit  in  mortt  rtluti : 
{H.irtnrt*  in  Chrtsti  Into  crriurrt  C.iltxtt ! 
£rxagrnu<  tr.it  srxtu*  millisttmi*  annus 
Cum  prrrunt  flnglt  f  ttlU  mon*  train*  tonuu." 


•  TK.  it,   .ftcl    Ih, 


ooo.  ii. .h.  r  .* 
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Id  est, 

"  This  place  is  called  Battel,  because  the  English,  slain 
in  war,  were  here  left  dead.  They  fell  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  Christ's  martyr,  Calixtus.  It  was  the  year  one 
thousand  and  sixty-six  when  the  English  perished,  a  great 
comet  being  visible  at  the  time(?)" 

A  metrical  English  version  of  these  verses  was  formerly 
inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the  parish  church  of  Battel. 

"  2EhtS  plate  of  toar  ii  i3atttl  rallcfc,  because  in  battle  Ijere, 
©uttc  conquered  ant)  oberthroton  the  CSnrrltslh  nation  Inert ; 
Chid  slaughter  happened  to  them  upon  ^t.  Celtct'S  iap, 
Che  pear  fohereof  (1066)  this  number  Doth  arrap." 

Of  the  history  of  the  Roll  subsequently  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery  nothing  certain  is  known.  Three  months 
after  the  surrender  of  the  abbey,  the  site  and  lands  were 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  ancestor  of 
the  Viscounts  Montague.  This  family  sold  the  mansion, 
with  its  appurtenances,  to  Sir  Tbomas  Webster,  Bart, 
(whose  descendants  still  possess  it),  and  resided  afterwards 
at  their  other  seat,  Cowdray  House  near  Midhurst,  and 
thither  this  famous  document  was  probably  carried.* 
Cowdray  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 793,  when  the  Roll  is 
presumed  to  have  perished,  with  everything  else  of  value 
which  that  lordly  edifice  contained. 

*  Gleanings  respecting  Battel  Abbey. 


>'■  COPY. 
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Lclanlfg  CTopB. 


The  preference  ought  unquestionably  to  be  conceded  to 
this  copy.  John  Leland  mw  and  transcribed  the  original; 
and  in  the  note*  to  hia  transcript  he  notices  some  particular 
points  marked  upon  the  Roll,  which  he  also  transfers  to 
his  copy.  Then  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  arrange  the 
names  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  make  the  last  syllable  of  the 
second  pair  rhyme  with  that  of  the  first,  and  also  to 
produce  alliteration  in  the  pairs,  e.  g. 

■  Perm  Si  Fotetlllr, 

isxBaftss* 


uxet  Dktncovrt, 
Batrciu  ct  Buttencourt, 
Baird  ct  Biford, 
Bardolf  et  Basset, 
DeyTiUeet  Darcy, 
Pygot  et  Percy, 
Gnroey  et  Greilly, 
Trego*  et  Trylly, 


Camoys  et  CameriUe, 
Hautein  et  llant  die, 
Warenne*  et  Wauncy. 
Chauunt  et  Chauncy. 
LoTeyne  et  Lascy, 
Graunson  et  Tracy. 
Msjsjsjd  .t  M.H.m,. 
Bigott  et  Brown.: 


«r  — ««.>  wtt*»i 


,  r-  MS.)  m»  asm  mm  «o»u  I 
I  TkS>  SflM  oma  la  MM  Mftoxf  SiMMk  mM  •—•  to  W 
■m>»hH— .  —I—.  *rf-i.  >  t»  ss  lasja*  sjsaass  <4  Of  Trmtmt  »— . 
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Marney  et  Maundeville, 
Vipont  et  Umfreville, 
Mauley  et  Meneville, 
Burnel  et  Buttevillain, 
Malebuche  et  Malemayn, 
Morteyn  et  Mortimer, 
Comeyn  et  Columber, 
St.  Cloyis  et  St.  Clere,* 
Otinel  et  St.  Thomer, 

•*  t 
Gorgeise  et  Gower, 
Bruys  et  Dispenser, 
Lymesey  et  Latymer, 
Boys  et  Boteler, 
Fenes  et  Filebert, 
Fitz-Roger  et  Fitz-Robert, 
Martine  et  Muse, 
St.  Ligiere  et  Quyncy, 
Cricketot  et  Crevecuer, 
Morley  et  Moundeville, 
Baillol  et  Boundeville, 
Estraunge  et  Estoteville, 
Mowbray  et  Morville, 
Viez  et  Vinoun, 
Audele  et  Aungeloun, 
Vausteneys  et  Wauille, 


SouchevilleCoudrey  et  Colle- 

ville, 
Ferers  et  Foleville, 
Briaunson  et  Baskeville, 
Neners  et  Nereville, 
Chaumberlayne  et  Chaumbe- 

roun, 
Fitz- Walter  et  Werdoun, 
Argenteyn  et  Avenele, 
Ros  et  Ridel, 
Hasting^  et  Haulley, 
Merkenfell  et  Mourreis, 
Fitz-Phillip  et  Filiot, 
Takel  et  Talbot, 
Lenias  et  Levecot, 
Fourbeville  et  Tipitot, 
Saunzauer  et  Saundford, 
Mountague  et  Mountford, 
Forneux  et  Fumivaus, 
Valence  et  Vaux, 
Clerevals  et  Clarel, 
Dodingle  et  Darel, 
Mantelent  et  Maudiet, 
Chapes  et  Chaudut, 
Cauntelow  et  Coubray, 
Sainct  Tesc  et  Saunay, 


*  Some  of  the  Normans  "affecting  religion  took  the  name  of  some  Saint." 
(Noble,  p.  6,  7.) 

t  Sic  cum  duobus  punetls. 

*  This  name  would  seem  to  be  of  the  local  kind,  and  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Hastings  in  Sussex.  This,  however,  is  no  argument  against  the  Norman 
origin  of  this  celebrated  family,  as  some  Norman  grandees  took  the  names  of  the 
seignories  given  them  by  the  Conqueror. 


I.IHMI  I    llll-V 


3H 


Braund  H  Baybot', 
Fitz-Alayne  et  Gilebof. 
Maunyi  et  Mauloe, 
Power et  Panel,  alia*  PaigneJ, 
Tachet  et  TnueeUe, 
i  fCUf  ft  rcxfrvllf, 
Daubenay  et  DerenOa, 
Sainct  AmanoV  et  Adryeili, 
Ryrera  et  RyreJ, 

l.<»M«iay  ft   l^ovel, 

Denyaeet  Drool, 
Mountburgh  et  Moonaore), 
MalevUle  et  Main, 
Newman-h  et  New  bet, 
C.,rl,y  .t  CaM, 
Mount.)  H  M  .untrid.rt. 
Gaunt  et  Gam, 
Malebergr  et  Marre, 
Generillr  rt  Gifard. 
Someray  et  Howard*. 
Perot  et  Pykard, 
Chaondoyi  et  Chaward, 
De  la  Hay  et  Haunaard, 
Mmeegroe  et  Moaard. 
liainguo  et  Mountravera, 


Forecourt  et  Feniert, 
Veaay  et  Verdera, 
Brabaaon  et  Bcrera, 
Challoone  et  Chalera, 
Maihenner  et  Muacket, 
• 

Baaaet  Blnet, 

Bckc  it  llirouuf. 

Sdiuu  IVurit  ritzSimouu. 

QiMrrl  tt  (ioluiudf, 
Ragetine  et  Fitx-Bohant, 
Pererel  et  Fits-Payne. 

FiU- Robert  et  Fitt-Aleyne. 

Borivj  tt  >'-ulr». 
Ilnn »  at  Burgh, 
Nerille  et  Newburga, 

liam  et  Waterdle,  * 
De  la  Launde  et  Del  Mr. 
Bowl  •€  ocmtrjt 
St.  John  at  St.  lory, 
Warile  et  Warley. 
De  la  Pole  et  Pinkeoey. 
Mortiraua  et  M— athoaory. 


m  »kkfc  mt  rmftmim  mm  M  IW  B>a  aWM  W  *m%m4  i  ••  TW 

riiiMM  i •*  -*-'-*t  mtfitti  UMwW AbJm  ■'tni  lka*>  W  Otwii 

m4  ik*  taau  at  Ik*  Cmnw  la  -m,  m*  Umm  of  Pfcar*)  la  -mm.- 
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Crescy  et  Courteny, 
St.  Leo  et  Lascey, 
Bavent  et  Bassey, 
Lascels  et  Lovein, 
Thays  et  Tony, 
Hurel  et  Husee, 
Longville  et  Longespe, 
De  Wake  et  De  la  War, 
De  la  Marche  et  De  la  Marc, 
Constable  et  Tally, 
•  * 

Poynce  et  Paveley, 
Tuk  et  Tany, 
Mallop  et  Marny, 
Paifrer  et  Plukenet, 
Bretoun  et  Blundet, 
Myriet  et  Morley, 
Tyriet  et  Turley, 
Fryville  et  Freaell, 
De  la  River  et  Rivell, 
Destranges  et  Delatoun, 
Perrers  et  Pavilloun, 
Vallonis  et  Vernoun, 
Grymward  et  Gernoun, 
Herey  et  Heroun, 
Verdour  et  Veroun, 
Dalseny  et  Dautre, 
Mengle  et  Maufe, 


Maucovenaunt    et   Mounpin- 

son, 
Pikard  et  Pinkadoun, 
Gray  et  Graunson, 
Diseny  et  Dabernoun, 
Maoun  et  Mainard, 
Banestre  et  Bekard, 
Bealum  et  Beauchamp, 

•  t 
Loverak  et  Longechamp, 
Baudin  et  Bray, 
Saluayn  et  Say, 
By  et  Rokel, 
Fitz-Rafe  et  Rosel, 
Fitz-Bryan  et  Bracey, 
Place  et  Placey, 
Damary  et  Deveroys, 
Vavasor  etWarroys,J 
Perpounte  et  Fitz-Peris, 
Sesce  et  Solers, 
Navimere  et  Fitz-Nele, 
Waloys  et  Levele, 
Caumpeneys  et  Chaunceus, 
Malebys  et  Monceus, 
Thorney  et  Thornille, 
Wace  et  Wyville, 
Velroys  et  Wacely, 
Pugoys  et  Paiteny, 


*  Sic,  cum  puncto  sub  posteriore  /. 
t  Sic,  cum  puncto  sub  posteriore  parte  literae  n, 
t  The  names  that  contain  the  letters  w  and  k  j 
those  letters  not  being  found  in  Norman-French. 


thought  to  be  Flemish  - 


leland's  copy. 


Galofer  et  Gubiuuo, 
Burdet  ct  Baroun, 
Dararenge  et  Duylly, 
Bmamuge  et  Sny  Uy, 
Kymarayi  et  Kyriel, 
LUoun  et  Longrale, 
Glauncoart  et  Chausnount, 
Bawdewyn  et  Beaumont, 
Grmundyn  et  Gerduun, 
Blundel  et  Burdoun, 
Fitj-Rauf*  et  Fihol, 

I honuu  et  Tybot, 
Onstule  et  Cbeyni, 
Maolkrrrr  et  Moaneey, 
Querra  <-t  Coignen, 
Maurkrk  et  Maner., 
Wardr  et  Werlay. 
Nuarty*  et  Merlay, 
Baray  et  Breterille, 
Tobmer  et  TrtTille, 
Blounte  et  Boaerille, 
l.iffard  et  OaeriUe, 
Benny  et  Boytdlr, 
Coaraon  et  CourtrilU', 
Piu-Monc*  et  St.  More, 
Broth  et  Barbedor, 

ll.nry, 


Fitz-Avix  et  Ealarmy, 
Walangay  et  Fitz-Wann, 
Fitz-Raynald  et  Roaehn. 
Baret  et  Bouxt, 
Heryce  et  Hart-court, 
Veuablea  et  Venonr, 
Haywardf  et  Henour, 
Dolce  et  De  la  Laund, 
De  la  Valet  et  Veylaund, 
De  la  PUunche  et  Puterel, 
Loring  et  Lot.  ■ 
Fitz-Manuaduket  Mountrm  I. 
Tinel  et  Trarile, 
Byugardct  Berneralc, 
Ij-Muile  et  Low  nay, 
Dunot  et  Damay, 

Bonet  et  Barry, 
ATonelet  St.  Amary, 
Jardyn  et  Jay, 
Fourya  et  Tay, 
Aimeria  et  Avi 
Vdam  et  ftl 

•tace  et  Eustary, 
Maucbc*  et  Ma— ey. 
Brian  et  ! 
Moret  et  St    Martin*, 
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Surdevale  et  Sengryn, 
Buscel  et  Bevery, 
Durant  et  Doreny, 
Disart  et  Dorynell, 
Male-Kake  et  Mauncel, 
Bumeville  et  Bretville, 
Hameline  et  Hareville, 
De  la  Huse  et  Howel, 
Fingez  et  Coruyele, 
Chartres  et  Chenil, 
Belew  et  Bertine, 
Mangysir  et  Mauveysin, 
Angers  et  Angewyne, 
Tolet  et  Tisoun, 
Fermbaud  et  Frisoun, 
.   .  * 

St.  Barbe  et  Sageville, 


Vernoun  et  Waterville, 
Wermelay  et  Wamerville, 

u 
Broy  et  Bromeville, 

..  f 

Bleyn  et  Briecourt, 
Tarteray  et  Chercourt, 
Oysel  et  Olifard, 
Maulovel  et  Maureward, 
Kanoes  et  Keveters, 
Loif  et  Lymers, 
Rysers  et  Reynevile, 
Busard  et  Belevile, 
Rivers  et  Ripers, 
Perechay  et  Perers, 
Fichent  et  Tfivent. 


IIOI.INSHED  S  COPY. 


W 


WoUngljfK  0  Copij. 


iwb 

Bertram, 

BlondeU, 

Aincourt, 

Buttecoort, 

Bfffton, 

Auut'ley, 

Brtbua  and 

Bloat  and 

An^Umm. 

Hyv\, 

Baiooa, 

Ari;viitoiiiu-, 

Bardolfe. 

BffOWUt, 

Arundel, 

Baaatt  and 

Brke. 

Aoenant, 

B.K..t. 

Bikard, 

AMI. 

Bohun, 

Banaatrr, 

Arwerne, 

Bailif, 

BaJoun, 

Aonwera, 

Bondcrik, 

Beancnamp 

Al.lf.T-. 

Brabaaon, 

Bray  and 

Angrnoun, 

Baakemle. 

Bandy. 

Archrrr. 

Ilur>«, 

Bracy, 

Anna), 

Boanilainr, 

Bo.imk.. 

A-|.t  -ruilr. 

Bok, 

IL.o.un. 

' 

l^itflelT, 

I>r"ilcni, 

'•■ 

iwmrrhrr, 

Brainy. 

Amoaerduilr, 

Brabakn. 

Burnell. 

Arcy  and 

IVnicr«, 

MM, 

Akony, 

Braibuf, 

Bauilewu), 

Albeny. 

Brand  and 

Bunion. 

Aybeuarr, 

i»r'»iui\ 

rVrttuilay. 

A  may. 

Burgfc, 

Bn«M-uilli-. 

A«|x'rmnuinl. 

B-oy. 

Blunt. 

Aint,rrnc»,i  • 

B«n.-t. 

Bauprrr, 
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Bevill, 

Braine, 

Cribett, 

Barduedor, 

Brent, 

Creuquere, 

Brette, 

Braunch, 

Corbine, 

Barrett, 

Belesur, 

Corbett, 

Bonrett, 

Blundell, 

Chaundos, 

Bainard, 

Burdett, 

Chaworth, 

Barnivale, 

Bagott, 

Cleremaus, 

Bonett, 

Beauuise, 

Clarell, 

Bary, 

Belemis, 

Chopis, 

Bryan, 

Bcisin, 

Chaunduit, 

Bodin, 

Bernon, 

Chantelow,* 

Beteruile, 

Boels, 

Chamberay.t 

Bertin, 

Belefroun, 

Cressy, 

Bereneuile, 

Brutz, 

Curtenay, 

Bellew, 

Barchampe, 

Conestable, 

Beuery, 

Beaumont, 

Cholmeley, 

Bushell, 

Barre. 

Champney, 

Boranuile, 

Camois, 

Chawnos, 

Browe, 

Cam  vile, 

Coinivile, 

Beleuer3, 

Chawent, 

Champaine, 

Buffard, 

Cauncy, 

Careuile, 

Bonueier, 

Conderay, 

Carbonelle, 

Botevile, 

Colvile, 

Charles, 

Bellire, 

Chamberlaine, 

Chereberge, 

Bastard, 

Chambernoun, 

Chawnes, 

Brazard, 

Comin, 

Chaumont, 

Beelhelme, 

Columber, 

Caperoun,  J 

•  Cantelupe  ?  t  De-la  Charabre  ? 

t  Caperoun.  The  antient  family  of  Quaife,  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  have  a  tra- 
dition that  their  ancestor  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  that  he  was 
called  Coi/e,  because  he  wore  a  hood  in  battle  instead  of  a  helmet.  Now  caperoun 
is  the  old  French  forchapeivn,  a  hood,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  individual  named  in  the  Roll,  and  the  person  referred  to  by  the  tradition  are 
identical. 
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De  la  Ware, 

Estrange, 

De  la  lache. 

Estute*dle, 

Dakenr, 

Engaine, 

Dauntre, 

Eatrida, 

Decoy, 

E«turuey. 

Dalxrnoune. 

rcircrffii 

Dam  17, 

PoItUc, 

Daueroa, 

FiU  Walter. 

Dauonge, 

FiU  Marmadukr. 

Duilby, 

Fleuex, 

Dc  la  I'm, 

Fdberd. 

Dela  n 

Kiti  Roger. 

l>uranir»- 

Fauccourt, 

Delee. 

Ferrer*, 

nil— a, 

i'l.ihp. 

Dela  ward. 

K..  Ii..t. 

IK-  la  Planch. 

r'urni.-uen.. 

l>»nni"t. 

FiuOtea. 

Danwar. 

FiU  William. 

Deheme, 

tut  it.  .and. 

Deuile. 

Pain. 

Wkmti, 

FiU  Auger. 

DoitiuV, 

FiU  Aleyn, 

Duraiul. 

llaaf. 

Dmry, 

Kiti  Browne. 

Dabitott, 

Foake. 

Dunaterrile. 

Frerile. 

DoDchamp, 

Front  de  Borf, 

Dam  belt  on. 

rnMalap 

I  of  ik»  ■!  H»K.   UMnOy  •%■*> lag  •■  Um  fciniial 
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Forz, 

Fitz  Fitz, 

Guinea, 

Frisell, 

Fitz  John, 

Griuel, 

Fitz  Simon, 

Fleschampe. 

Greneuile, 

Fitz  Fouk, 

Gurnay, 

Glateuile, 

Folioll, 

Gressy, 

Giffard, 

Fitz  Thomas, 

Graunson, 

Gouerges, 

Fitz  Morice, 

Gracy, 

Gamages. 

Fitz  Hugh, 

Georges, 

Hauteny, 

Fitz  Henrie, 

Gower, 

Haunsard, 

Fitz  Waren, 

Gaugy, 

Hastings, 

Fitz  Rainold, 

Goband, 

Hanlay, 

Flamvile, 

Gray, 

Haurell, 

Formay, 

Gaunson, 

Husee, 

Fitz  Eustach, 

Golofre, 

Herry, 

Fitz  Lawrence, 

Gobion, 

Herioun, 

Formibaud, 

Grensy, 

Heme, 

Frisound, 

Graunt, 

Harecourt, 

Finere, 

Greile, 

Henoure, 

Fitz  Robert, 

Grenet, 

Houell, 

Furnivall, 

Gurry, 

Hamelin, 

Fitz  Geffrey, 

Gurley, 

Harewell,* 

Fitz  Herbert, 

Grammori, 

Hardell, 

Fitz  Peres, 

Gernoun, 

Haket, 

Fichet, 

Grendon, 

Hamound, 

Fitz  Rewes, 

Gurdon, 

Harcord. 

*  From  thefrequent  occurrence  of  names  with  such  very  English  orthographies, 
one  of  two  things  is  pretty  certain.  Either  the  monks  of  Battel  introduced  names 
of  English  families  surreptitiously  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  benefactors,  or  the 
Roll  cannot  have  been  compiled  until  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  and  by  persons  who  did  not  understand  the  French  language.  This  re- 
mark may  seem  to  clash  with  a  former  note,  (vide  the  name  of  Hasting  in 
Leland's  copy;)  but  the  names  borrowed  from  seignories  in  England,  immediately 
after  the  Conquest,  were  very  few  lo  number. 
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Janl.M. 

Loterell, 

Mare, 

J.T. 

Lorage, 

Maaaapaa, 

Longueuale, 

Maaardr, 

JtTCOIIUl- 

«.               Loy, 

Moine, 

Januili , 

Lorancourt, 

Montrauen, 

J»«|H-niil 

r.                 l»ioua, 

Merke, 

Kan  nt. 

Limera, 

MuiTM, 

Karre, 

Longepay, 

Mortiualr, 

Karrowe, 

Laumale, 

Mmtkmamy, 

Lane, 

Mallony. 

Umm 

ne,             Lorrtot. 

Many. 

Kihell. 

Mohant, 

Moontagu. 

Kan.'.  If, 

Mown*. 

V.  .'iiitt'url. 

K.'iiflrr. 

Mauiulevilr, 

Maule. 

I.OI1.  I1IV, 

Mannilon, 

M     ..Imti 

L«7. 

Monbray, 

Muaett. 

Limit- tx-y 

Monile, 

Menerile, 

Ijit.iin.r. 

Mi:it,uriiaiil. 

l^)\r.lav. 

Maulay, 

Manae. 

Lovrll. 

M.il.l.raurh. 

Mrll|>lllO>T. 

1-t-marr, 

Malemaine, 

Maine, 

UmM) 

M.rtinierr, 

Maniard, 

Lury. 

Mortimainr, 

Morel!. 

Limy, 

Mnv  . 

MaineU, 

l...^nill.  . 

Marteine, 

M.I.Ium-. 

htm§mp 

*,                         .M..uiillM,t|i.T. 

■H   Ml'  'Toll*. 

L.mi-nuv, 

M.nnittolrr, 

Morreta, 

l.onct'rha 

unpe,          MaJeuile, 

M.'rl.ian. 

|jucalt-». 

Malet, 

Maine. 

Louan. 

Mourtency, 

Malerere. 

Leded, 

M    nti.h.t. 

M  .m.  lut. 

Law. 

Maleherbc, 

M...iu!mart.i.. 
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Mantolet, 

Newmarch, 

Pomeray, 

Miners, 

Norbet, 

Pounce, 

Mauclerke, 

Norice, 

Pavely, 

Maunchenell, 

Newborough, 

Paifrere, 

Mouett, 

Neiremet, 

Plukenet, 

Meintenore, 

Neile, 

Phuars, 

Meletak, 

Normavile, 

Punchardoun 

Manuile, 

Nefmarche, 

Pinchard, 

Mangisere, 

Nermitz, 

Placy, 

Maurnasin, 

Nembrutz. 

Pugoy, 

Mountlouel, 

Otevell, 

Patefine, 

Maurewarde, 

Olibef, 

Place, 

Monhaut, 

Olifant, 

Pampilivun, 

Meller, 

Olenel, 

Percelay, 

Mountgomerie, 

Oisell, 

Perere  and 

Manlay, 

Olifard, 

Pekeny, 

Maularde, 

OunaU, 

Poterell, 

Menere, 

OrioU. 

Peukeny, 

Martinaste, 

Pigot, 

Peccell,* 

Mainwaring, 

Pery, 

Pinell, 

Matelay, 

Perepound, 

PutriU, 

Malemis, 

Pershale, 

Petiuoll, 

Maleheire, 

Power, 

Preaus, 

Moren, 

PaneU, 

Pantolf, 

Melun, 

Peche  and 

Peito, 

Marceaus, 

Pauey, 

Penecord, 

Maiell, 

Pevrell, 

Preuelirlegast, 

Morton. 

Perot, 

Percivale, 

Noers, 

Picard, 

Quinci, 

Nevile, 

Pinkenie, 

Quintini. 
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Roe, 

Saaaeouem, 

Tracy, 

R.dell, 

Sanford, 

Trotubnt, 

Riven, 

Sanctw, 

Trainell, 

Riuell, 

Sanay, 

Taket, 

Kmii, 

Saolay, 

TruMell, 

Ruthell, 

M* 

Triaon, 

Kahaii.j. 

S„r,]|, 

Talbot, 

H.jii.l.-. 

Somerey, 

Touny, 

Sent  John, 

Traiet, 

Rokell, 

Sent   (  nor^r, 

Tollemacb, 

1!,-.  r- 

8ent  Lea, 

MnBj 

Ramliiil 

N't'r, 

Taany, 

Kom-Iiii, 

8aiuin, 

Touke, 

Raitokr 

s«y. 

Tibtotc, 

Riniull. 

Solera, 

Tnrbevile, 

K.iu^rri 

. 

S,-i.t  AH.iii. 

Ton  tie, 

Rait, 

Sent  Martin, 

Tomy  and 

Kl|).  rr, 

Soiirili  iiialc. 

Taverns, 

Segoui, 

I  rvnrlirvilr. 

KirlllUil 

iinl. 

Seal  Barbe, 

I  r<*m*hilioii. 

Kim  hi'or 

d. 

Seat  Tile, 

Tankerrile, 

lUimond. 

Siirvnmuiito, 

TireU, 

South, 

Soregli*-, 

Trivet, 

Slieuilr, 

Saadrtle, 

Tolet, 

Suchric, 

Sauiirrv, 

Travera, 

Sruclrri-, 

Nip  »  a*t, 

Tarderile, 

Seat  Quintm, 

>rht   1  hl'Vrroll, 

Tinevile, 

S,nt  Omerr, 

lm  M..rr. 

T..nll. 

Scut  Amon.l, 

S*nt  Si ii'lvmurt". 

T'Tti  i  lia|)|Hll, 

Srut  utUtK$t 

lV§at| 

Treverell, 

SoaNnrile, 

Tercy, 

Tenwia, 

Steward 

Tuchet, 

Totellea. 
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Vere, 

Vauuruile, 

Viuille, 

Vernoun, 

Veniels, 

Vancorde  and 

Vesey, 

Verrere, 

Valenges. 

Verdoune, 

Vschere, 

Wardebois, 

Valence, 

Vessay, 

Ward, 

Verdeire, 

Vanay, 

Wafre, 

Vavasour, 

Vian, 

Wake, 

Vendore, 

Vernoys, 

Wareine, 

Verlay, 

Vrnall, 

Wate, 

Valenger,* 

Vnket, 

Watelin, 

Venables, 

Vrnaful, 

Watevil, 

Venoure, 

Vasderoll, 

Wely, 

Vilan, 

Vaberon, 

Werdonell, 

Verland, 

Valingford, 

Wespaile, 

Valers, 

Venecorde, 

Wivell. 

Veirny, 

Valiue, 

•   Now  Wallinger. 

JOHN   FOXB  ■  COPT. 


3ofcn  ifoxc'g  (Topij. 


It  U,  strictly  ipeakmg,  •  misnomer  to  call  thia  •  copy  of 
the  Battel  Roll.  Foxe  doc*  not  mention  it  a*  »uch,  bat 
wiy»,  he  took  it  "oat  of  the  Annals  of  Normandy,  in 
French,  whereof  one  very  ancient  written  booke  in  parch- 
ment remaineth  in  the  cwatody  of  the  writer  hereof." 


Tkr, 


loftkoee  that  were  at  Ike  Comfumi  of  Kmgtamd. 


Robert,  Conte  de  Mortaign. 
(thee*  two  were  brethren 
unto  Dukr  William  by 
their  mother.) 

llan.Ui:.  it   It.nH.n. 

Roger  Conte  de  Bcanmont, 
•urnamed  With  the  Beard, 
of  whom  descended  the 
one  of  Mrulleut, 


Le    Sire   de  Monfort,    iur 

Rule, 
Guill.  de  Vieipont, 
Neel  de  8.  Sateur  le  Viconte, 


Le  Sire  de  Hougiera, 
Henry    Seigneur    de    F«r- 

Le  Sire  Danbeaaare, 
Gaillaume    Sire   de 


Lj  Sir.   ,1.-  L.tu.-harr. 
Le  Sire  de  Toaqne, 
Le  Sire  de  la  Mare, 
Lj  sirr  .Ir  Ncauhmi. 
Le  Sire  de  Pirou, 

K..I.    S,r.    ,|,    uVau|..u. 

Le  8ire  Davoo, 

Le  Sire  de  Sotorille, 

Le  Sired*  Margnerille, 
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Le  Sire  de  Tancarville, 
Eustace  Dambleville, 
Le  Sire  de  Mangneville, 
Le  Sire  de  Gratmesnil, 
Guillaume  Crespin, 
Le  Sire  de  S.  Martin, 
Guill.  de  Moulins, 
Le  Sire  de  Puis, 
Geoffrey  Sire  de  Maienne, 
Auffroy  de  Bohon, 
Auffroy     and  Maugier   de 

Cartrait, 
Guill.  de  Garrennes, 
Hue  de  Gournay, 
Sire  de  Bray, 

Le  Conte  Hue  de  Gournay, 
Euguemont  del'Aigle,* 
Liviconte  de  Touars, 
Rich.  Danverrnechin, 
Le  Sire  de  Biars, 
Le  Sire  de  Solligny, 
Le  Bouteiller  Daubigny, 
Le  Sire  de  Maire, 
Le  Sire  de  Vitry, 
Le  Sire  de  Lacy, 
Le  Sire  du  Val  Dary, 
Le  Sire  de  Tracy, 
Hue  Sire  de  Montfort, 
Le  Sire  de  Piquegny, 
Hamon  de  Kaieu, 


Le  Sire  Despinay, 

Le  Sire  de  Port, 

Le  Sire  de  Torcy, 

Le  Sire  de  Iort, 

Le  Sire  de  Riviers, 

Guillaume  Moyonne, 

Raoul    Tesson    de    Tin- 

gueleiz, 
Roger  Marmion, 
Raoul  de  Guel, 
Avenel  des  Biars, 
Paennel  du  Monstier-Hubert, 
Rob.  Bertram  le  Tort, 
Le  Sire  de  Seulle, 
Le  Sire  de  Dorival, 
Le  Sire  de  Breval, 
Le  Sire  de  S.  Iehan, 
Le  Sire  de  Bris, 
Le  Sire  du  Homme, 
Le  Sire  de  Sauchhoy, 
Le  Sire  de  Cailly, 
Le  Sire  de  Semilly, 
Le  Sire  de  Tilly, 
Le  Sire  de  Romelly, 
Mar.  de  Basqueville, 
Le  Sire  de  Preaulx, 
Le  Sire  de  Gonis, 
Le  Sire  de  Sainceaulx, 
Le  Sire  de  Moulloy, 
Le  Sire  de  Monceaubt. 


•  Elsewhere  called  Engenulph  d'Aquila  or  Aguillo 
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f   The  Archer*  du  Vol  dn  Rail,  and  of  Brrtktul,  and  of 
tmrnny  other  piece*. 


Le  Sire  de  S.  Saen,  i.  de  S. 

Swl.iiiin, 

Le  Sire  de  la  Kiriere, 
Le  Sire  de  Salnaruille, 
Le  Sire  de  Bony, 
Bode  de  Beeugieu, 
I  de  Oblif, 
■  de  Sacie, 
Le  Sire  de  Nassie, 
Le  Viaqiuio*  de  Chyme*, 

Le  SindeGloa, 

" 
Le  8ire  de  GlsnoiUe. 

1..    Sin-  .It-  llrit-lirull. 

Le  Vidua  de  Parts* , 

R«.iul  <J  •  Moriiimm. 
Pierre  de   Baiileul  Sire  de 

Fincarap, 
Le  Bin  de  Beaufsult, 

re  de  Pacy, 
Le  Seesrhal  de  Torey. 

n  de  Gacy, 
Le  Sire  de  Doully. 
Le  Sire  de  Saey, 

re  de  Vacy. 
Le  Sire  de  Tourneeur, 

l.f  Sir.     If  I'raenv 


Guiliaome  de  Coolombieres, 
Hue  Sire  de  BoUebec, 
Kicb.  Sire  Dorbeck, 

!c  Bonneboz. 
Le  Sire  de  Tresgos, 
Le  Sire  de  Montfiquct, 
Hue  le  Bigor  de  Maletot. 

.le  U  Hay, 

If  Mombray, 

If  Uy  Ferte, 
Bouteuillian, 

baaavfeistj 

GuiUaome  Patrie  de  la  Lannd. 

II Uf  .If  M..rtrracr, 

Le  Sire  Danuillera, 
Le  Bin  Doaaebaut, 
Le  Bin  de  S.  Clrr, 
Bob.  le  Us  Heroey*  Due 
de  Orleans, 

!<•  llareeourt. 
•■  de  Crereecear, 
l.f  Sir.-  .If  IViii....irt 

: 

Le  8ire  Conbray, 
Le  Sin  Daanay, 
■ 

•'  Deanax, 
Le  Sire  de  Bebekkil. 
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Alain    Fergaut    Conte   de 

Britaigne, 
Le  Sire  de  S.  Vallery, 
Le  Conte  Deu, 
Gualtier  Gifford  Conte  de 

Longeville, 
Le  Sire  Destouteville, 
Le  Conte  Thomas  Daubmalle, 
Guill.    Conte   de    Hoym.es 

and  d'Arques, 


Le  Sire  de  Bereville, 
Le  Sire  de  Breante, 
Le  Sire  de  Freanvible, 
Le  Sire  de  Pauilly, 
Le  Sire  de  Clere, 
Toustan  du  Bee, 
Le  Sire  Maugny, 
Roger  de  Montgomery, 
Amauri  de  Touars. 


"  Out  of  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  England,  touching  the 
names  of  other  Nortnans  which  seemed  to  remaine  alive 
after  the  battell,  and  to  be  advanced  in  the  signiories  of 
this  land : 


John  de  Maudevile, 
Adam  Vndevile, 
Bernard  de  Frevile, 
Rich,  de  Rochuile, 
Gilbert  de  Frankuile, 
Hugo  de  Dovile, 
Symond  de  Rotevile, 
R.  de  Evile, 

B.  de  Knevile, 
Hugo  de  Morvile, 
R.  de  Colevile, 
A.  de  Warvile, 

C.  de  Karvile, 
R.  de  Rotevile, 
S.  de  Stotevile, 


H.  Bonum, 
I.  Monum, 
W.  de  Vignoum, 
K.  de  Vispount, 
W.  Bailbeof, 
S.  de  Baleyn, 
H.  de  Marreys, 
I.  Aguleyne, 
G.  Agilon, 
R.  Chamburlayne, 
N.  de  Vendres, 
H.  de  Verdon, 
H.  de  Verto, 
C.  de  Vernon, 
H.  Hardul, 
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W   de  CamTile, 

I.  de  Carney  ee, 

K.  .!<•  »..%«. 
W.  de  War™, 
T.  de  Wardboy., 
R.  de  Boya, 
W.  de  Audeley, 
K.  Dynhani. 

mam, 

G.  Variriii.  | 

0.  de  Haatank, 
L.  de  Bargee, 

llutuilejm, 
raocb. 
8.  de  Malrmaiu, 
llautrrilr, 

II.  liauteyn. 
It.  ill-  Mortfju, 

-   I 

lumb. 
wial, 

nrr. 

trrl, 

1.  de  Rivera, 
T.  Rt^ 

W.  de  Brauchamp, 
R.  de  Beaupalr, 


F.  LoTel. 

S.  de  Troya, 

I.  da  Artel, 

John  de  Muutebrngge, 

H.  de  Monteaerel, 

W.  Truaaebut, 

W.  Truaael, 

H.  Byaet, 

R.  Molrt, 
II    Malorile, 

G.  Bonn. 

P.  de  Bon mI.-. 
S.  de  Rovile, 
Norbaek. 

I  iir  Cmmma, 
P.  de  Corbet, 

W.  de  Mouniafpu-. 
S.  da  Mountrychet, 
I.  de  Generyle, 

lard. 
I.  de  Say. 
T.  Gilbard, 
R.  de  Cnalon*. 
8.  de  Cbauvar.l. 

I I  i  i-i  ret. 
Hugo  Prpard, 

I.  de  liarccoun, 
llannaard, 
I.  de  Lamar*. 
P.  de  Matitn 
G.  de  Ferron, 
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R.  de  Ferrers, 
I.  de  Desty, 
W.  de  Werders, 
H.  de  Borneuile, 

I.  de  Saintenys, 
S.  de  Syncler, 
R.  de  Gorges, 
E.  de  Gemere, 
W.  de  Feus, 

S.  de  Filberd, 
H.  de  Turbervile, 
R.  Trobleneur, 
R.  de  Angon, 
T.  de  Morer, 
T.  de  Rotelet, 

II.  de  Spencer, 

E.  de  Saintquenten, 

I.  de  Saint  Martin, 

G.  de  Custan, 

Saint  Constantine, 

Saint  Leger  and  Saint  Med, 

M.  de  Cronu  and  de  S.  Viger, 

S.  de  Crayel, 

R.  de  Crenker, 

N.  Meyuel, 

I.  de  Berners, 

S.  de  Chumly, 

E.  de  Chares, 

J.  de  Gray, 

W.  de  Grangers, 

S.  de  Grangers, 

S.  Baubenyn, 


H.  Vamgers, 

E.  Bertram, 

R.  Bygot, 

S.  Treoly, 

I.  Trigos, 

G.  de  Feues, 

H.  Filiot, 

R.  Taperyn, 

S.  Talbot, 

H.  Santsaver, 

T.  de  Samford, 

G.  de  Vandien, 

C.  de  Vautort, 

G.  de  Mountague, 

Tho.  de  Chambernon, 

S.  de  Montfort, 

R.  de  Ferneuaulx, 

W.  de  Valence, 

T.  Clarel, 

S.  de  Cleruaus, 

P.  de  Aubemarle, 

H.  de  Saint  Arvant, 

E.  de  Auganuteys, 

S.  de  Gant, 

G.  de  Malearbe, 

H.  Mandut, 

W.  de  Chesun, 

L.  de  Chandut, 

B.  Filz  Urs, 

B.  Vicont  de  Low, 

G.  de  Cantemere, 

T.  de  Cantlow, 
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K. 
T. 

B.  Mol.  de  Boef, 

Muelie, 
R.  de  Brae, 
8.  de  Breve*, 
J.  de  Lille, 
T.  de  Bellile, 
J.  de  Watervile, 

..rile, 
R.  de  Neuburgb, 
H.  de  Borgoyne, 
G.  de  llourgh, 
S.  it  I  \m..ir>  v 
L.  de  I.yben, 

H.  de  Ihl.lrebroo. 
R.  de  Logea, 
8.  de  Saintlow, 

R.  de  Leoferne, 

I.    ill'    l..M.(..t, 

0.  de  D»M.. 

Appetot, 

l-acy, 

icy, 

K.  .It-  U  S..u.lif, 

Mai  John, 


T.  de  Saint  Gory, 
P.  de  Boyly, 
R.  de  Saint  Valery. 
P.  de  Pinkeny, 
8.  de  Pavely, 
G.  de  Muuthaut. 
T.  de  Moontcheay, 
R.  de  Lymoxy, 
G.  de  Lacy, 

I.  .If  Arlni., 

If.  de  Arte?. 
P.  de  Grem 
I.  de  Gre?», 
T.  de  Creety, 

r'.  .1.-  r.mrr?. 
T.  de  Lamar, 
H.  de  LymaaU, 
I.  de  Moubrav. 

«•    it  M.-rl.y. 

■     .If  (i.TIIf). 

R.  de  Courtenay, 
P.  de  Goorney, 

I.  de  U  Hoae. 
B.  de  la  Hoae. 
V.  de  Long. 

r  Uagnjfi 

I.  Poucbardon. 
R.  de  la  Pomerry, 
I.  de  Pouutx, 
R.  de  Poutlargr, 
R.  Eatraunge, 
Tbo.  Savage. 
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As  Latin  was  the  language  employed  by  the  clerks  of 
early  times,  proper  names  were  almost  uniformly  latinized. 
This  practice  was  in  full  vogue  from  the  eleventh  century 
to  the  sixteenth,  in  most  legal  and  other  documents  written 
in  that  language.  Thus  Hall  was  made  D'Aula,  Rivers, 
De  Ripariis,  and  Haultry,  D'Alta  Ripa  ;  Gilbert  de 
Aquila,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  called  Gislebertus  Magnus.  This  name  was 
again  transformed  into  the  Saxon  as  Gilbert  Michel,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  although  the  family  of  which  he  was  the 
head  is  extinct  in  the  legitimate  line,  there  are  two  English 
families  illegitimately  descended  from  him  still  in  existence 
— one  bearing  for  their  patronymic  Eyles,  from  Aquila, 
and  the  other  Michel,  from  Magnus — the  one  his  family, 
the  other  his  personal  surname.  By  means  of  this  latiniza- 
tion  some  very  commonplace  names  were  transformed  into 
high-sounding  appellations — Goldsmith  and  Saltmarsh,  for 
instance,  became  Aurifaber  and  Salsomarisco.  Sometimes 
the  English  form  was  retained  with  a  Latin  termination,  as 
Lowerus  Boscowinus,  Lower  Boscowen,  Thomas  Chouneus, 
Thomas  Chowne.  Even  scholars  and  divines  affected  this 
pedantry,  and  that  after  the  revival  of  learning,  not  iu 
England  alone,  but  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  several  other 
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countries.*  Some  of  these  attempts  to  put  moderu  name* 
into  a  Latin  dress  were  extremely  ridiculous.  Andrew 
Borde,  the  "onginml  Merry  Andrew,"  in  his  "Boke  of 
the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,"  written  in  the  reign  of 
VIII.  style*  himaelf  Andrea*  Ptrformhu  (bored!) 
But  this  i*  nothing  to  the  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood 
being  turned  into  Jokmmmtt  Anhu !  Let  Verategan  tell 
the  story: 

"  Some  gintleman  of  oar  nation  travelling  into  Italy  and 
paaaing  thorow  Florence,  there,  in  the  great  church, 
hetmlding  the  monnnmat  and  epitaph  of  the  renowned 
Bnghah  knight,  and  moat  famous  warrior  of  his  time,  there 
named  Jokmutm  Aemlua,  long  wondered  *****  Jok*  Skmrp 
Iku  might  be,  seeing  in  Bngland  they  had  never  beard  of 
any  »oeh,  his  name  rightly  written  being  indeed  Sir  J<A» 
HmekwoitJ:  bat  by  omitting  the  II.  in  Latine  aa  frivolous, 
and  the  K  and  W  aa  unusual,  be  is  here  from  Hawkwmd 
turned  into  Aeuhu,  and  from  .ieultu  rrtorned  in  Engbeh 
■gaia  unto  Skmrp  f 

gives  a  list  of  latiuued  surnames  iu  hu 
nghf*  "  Court  Hand  Restored.":  is  a 
more  copious  catalogue,  which  I  here  copy,  in  the  hope 
(hat  it  will  prove  useful  to  the  antiquary,  and  afford  some 
amueemeDt  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  certainly  interest- 
ing in  aa  Hymologkal  point  of  view,  although  not  much 
to  be  depended  upon  in  that  respect.  I  have  nude  a  few 
literal  and  verbal  alterations,  bat  they  are  not  of  augment 
importance  to  need  particularizing. 
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De  Adurni  portu, 

Ethrington. 

De  Albeneio, 

D'Aubeney,  Albiney. 

De  Alba  Maria, 

Albemarle. 

Albericus,  Albrea,  Aubreeus"! 

vel  Aubericus,                   JAwbrey. 

De  Albo  Monasterio, 

Whitchurch. 

Ala  Campi, 

Wingfield. 

Henricus  de  Alditheleia, 

Was  the  first  Lord  Audley. 

De  Alneto, 

Dauney. 

De  Arcubus, 

Bowes. 

De  Alta  ripa, 

Dautry. 

De  Aqua  frisca, 

Freshwater. 

Aqua  pontana, 

Bridgewater. 

De  Arida  villa, 

Dry  ton,  or  Drydon. 

Arundelius, 

Arundelius,  De  Hirundine, 

fArundel.  ■ 

Johannes  Avonius, 

John  of  Northampton. 

De  Augo, 

Owe,  or  Eu. 

Aurifaber, 

fOrfeur,  an  antieut  name  in 
\     Cumberland. 

De  Aula, 

Hall. 

De  Aureo  vado, 

Goldford,  or  Guldeforde. 

Bardulphus, 

B. 

Bardolf,  or  Bardolph. 

De  Beda,  vel  De  Bajocis, 

Bacon. 

De  Bella  aqua, 

Bellew. 

De  Bella  fide, 

Beaufoy. 

De  Bello  loco, 

Beaulieu. 

De  Bello  foco, 

Beaufeu. 

De  Bello  marisco, 

Beaumarsh. 

De  Bello  faco, 

Beaufo. 

I   VTIMZED    8l'RN\Mi:s. 


De  Bello  campo, 

De  Bello  raonte, 

De  Bello  prato, 

De  Bererlaco, 

De  Bello  aitu. 

De  Bene/actu, 

Bcimolm, 

De  Bona  villa, 

De  Bono  foaaato, 

De  Bkatrrilla, 

Bam  pain,  alia*  Blancpain, 

B<muinu». 

Borlaaiua, 

De  Bortaua,  htc  Burtana, 

De  Boria  Villa, 

De  Boaco, 

Dt   MM* 

DeBoaeo  Boardi, 

De  Broera, 

IV  Bulla.-", 

De  Burp., 

De  Burgo  charu, 

De  ("alto  monte, 

1).-  ranura, 

De  Campania, 

IV  («nip.>  Fl.>n<li>. 

De  Campo  Arnulphi, 

De  Capricuna,  and 

De  Capreolocuria, 

De  Cantilupo, 

DeCamrilla, 

•  s<mm  trm  at  Umm  i 


Beauchamp. 
Beaumont. 
Beaupre. 
Beverley. 


Benlowa. 
Boneril. 
Good  rick. 
Blorile,  Blofield. 
Whitebread. 


IWIarr. 

Burton. 

BorU. 

Bab, 

Braose. 

Borfaard. 

De  Bryer,  or  Bryrr. 

Buali,  or  Boaaey. 

ldir^li.  Iiurlk.  >>r  B.mrk 


ChamlHn. 


<  1i.iiii|h  riH'iin 
iCheTercourt. 

Cautlow. 
Camtil. 
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De  Capella, 

Capel. 

fCaradock,  or  Cradock,  now 
I     called  Newton. 

Caradocus, 

De  Cearo  loco, 

Carelieu. 

De  Casa  Dei, 

Godshall. 

De  Casineto  and  Chaisneto, 

Cheyney,  Cheney. 

De  Castello, 

Castle,  or  Castel. 

De  Castello  magno, 

Castlemain. 

De  Ceraso, 

Cherry. 

De  Cestria, 

Chester. 

Cinomannicus, 

Maine. 

De  Chauris,  and  Cadurcis, 

Chaworth. 

Cheligrevus, 

Killigrew. 

Chirchebeius, 

Kirby. 

De  Claro  monte, 

Clermont. 

De  Claris  vallibus,  Clarauas, 

Clarival,  or  Clare. 

De  Clarifagio, 

Clerfay. 

De  Clintona, 

Clinton. 

De  Clivo  forti, 

Clifford. 

De  Columbariis, 

Columbers. 

De  Conductu, 

Chenduit. 

De  Comubia, 

Cornwayle. 

De  Corvo  Spinse, 

Crowthorne. 

De  Curva  Spina, 

Creithorne. 

De  Crepito  Corde, 

Crevecoeur. 

De  Curceo,  De  Curci, 

Decourcy. 

Cunetius, 

Kenet. 

De  Dalenrigius, 

D. 

Dalegrig,  Dalyngruge. 

De  David  villa, 

D'Aiville,  D'Eyville. 

D'Aynecuria  vel  Daincuri-"! 
ensis,                                 j 

•  Daincourt. 

De  Dovera, 

Dover. 

1.  lll.MZEO    SURNAMES. 

Del*  Mara, 

De  la  Mare. 

•  (Fr.  Doet). 

Brooke. 

Dispensator, 

Le  Dispencer,  Spencer. 

DeDira, 

Dire,  Dires. 

Drogo  (&utm). 

Drew. 

Dunestanrilla, 

Dunsunle. 

Dutrhtius. 

Doughty. 

riihs  and  de  Ebroi*, 

a. 
D'Enreux. 

Eaateiiingus, 

Stradling. 

Erlicbe. 

Dr  Eneeto, 

Bnewer. 

Bstlega  aitd  de  Bstlega, 

Astley,  or  Eat  ley. 

Estranaeus, 

L' Bat  range. 

r. 
Beech  and  Beecber. 

Dr  Fcrrarim, 

Ferrers. 

l>.   KiU.-.-t... 

Kern  ham 

Uam. 

Fits  Alan. 

1 

Fits  Alard. 

Film.   \iuandi. 

Fits  Amand. 

FUina  Andreas, 

Filios  Bernsrdi. 

Fits  Barnard. 

Filiui  Brum, 

Fits  Brian. 

Film.  <'..Mutis 

•unt. 

Ku.«tnolm. 

Fits  Eustace. 

Film«  Fulo>m«, 

Fits  Folk. 

Filina  GaJirrdi. 

r  it/  <  irottrx 

rrardi, 

rrard. 

;i*rti. 

:tiert. 

(iuidonis. 

Fitswith. 

llardingi. 

Fits  Harding. 

Filiiu  H&imonis, 

Fits  HaiaaoB. 
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Filius  Henrici, 
Filius  Herberti, 
Filius  Hugonis, 
Filius  Humphredi, 
Filius  Jacobi, 
Filius  Johannis, 
Filius  Lucee, 
Filius  Mauricii, 
Filius  Michaelis, 
Filius  Nicholai, 
Filius  Oliveri, 
Filius  Osburni, 
Filius  Osmondi, 
Filius  Odonis, 
Filius  Pagani, 
Filius  Patricii, 
Filius  Petri, 
Filius  Radulphi, 
Filius  Reginaldi, 
Filius  Ricardi, 
Filius  Roberti, 
Filius  Rogeri, 
Filius  Simeonis, 

Filius  Stephani, 

Filius  Thomasi, 
Filius  Walteri, 
Filius  Warreni, 
Filius  Gulielmi, 
De  Foliis, 
De  Fonte  Australi, 
De  Fonte  Limpido, 
De  Fontibus, 


Fitz  Henry. 

Fitz  Herbert. 

Fitz  Hugh. 

Fitz  Humphrey. 

Fitz  James. 

Fitz  John. 

Fitz  Lukas  or  Lucas. 

Fitz  Maurice. 

Fitz  Michael. 

Fitz  Nichols. 

Fitz  Oliver. 

Fitz  Osburn. 

Fitz  Osmond. 

Fitz  Otes. 

Fitz  Paine. 

Fitz  Patrick. 

Fitz  Peter. 

Fitz  Ralph. 

Fitz  Raynold. 

Fitz  Richard. 

Fitz  Robert. 

Fitz  Roger. 

Fitz  Simon. 
("Fitz    Stephen,    commonly 
\     called  Stephenson. 

Fitz  Thomas. 

Fitz  Walter. 

Fitz  Warren. 

Fitz  William. 

Foulis. 

South  wel. 

Sherbourne. 

Wells. 
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De  Fonte  Ebrardi,  FontpYerard. 

IV  Forti  »cuto,  Fortrscur. 

FUtus,  Bland,  Blount. 

De  Posm  hots,  Newdike. 

De  Flu.  ■  Flood. 

Freacobumu*.  Freahburae. 

De  Friaca  Marisca,  Fresbmarah. 

De  Frenlla,  de  Friaca  Tills,     Freril,  or  Fretcberille. 
Da  KraxiiM,  Frene,  Ashe. 

>nte  boris,  De  Gnmdbeof. 

o. 
De  Gandavo,  rt  GandaTcnaia,  Gaunt. 

De  Gianni  la,  G Until. 

Dr  G-.riiiaro.  Gorney,  or  Gurney. 

De  Grananlla  Tel  Greennila,  Greennl,  or  Grennk. 

mdavilla,  Grannie. 

Da  Geneva,  Generile. 

Pi  Gnii.t.l...  Hr-.mtirl.l 

Dl  iir.-n.l- na.  Grrendoo. 

Giovanua,  V.inn:. 

DeGroaaoYenatorr,  Grandia'*    

Tel  Maguu.  Venator.         )Grosr«or. 


IK-  (in)....  Mi.i.i.-, 

De  Guntbt  n  syli  a,  Gunter. 

ii 

De  Hantoiia,  llautou. 

.rrla,  llarklry. 

Hatrrtua,  Howardua,  Howard. 

De    Hoaata,    lloaatua  Tel 

i. 
Mmi  J.'ic.-. 

De  Inauk,  Lislt. 

De  Insula  bona. 


1 
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De  Insula  fontis, 

Lilburne. 

De  Ipra, 

De  Ipres. 

IV. 

De  Kaineto,  alias  Caineto,      Keynes. 

De  Laga, 

Lee,  Lea,  and  Leigh. 

Lambardus, 

Lambard,  or  Lambert. 

De  Langdona,  vel  Landa 

,        Langdon. 

De  Lato  Campo, 

Bradfield. 

De  Lato  Vado, 

Bradford. 

De  Lato  pede, 

Braidfoot. 

De  Laeto  loco, 

Lettley. 

De  Leicestria, 

Lester. 

De  Leica,  and  Lecha, 

Leke. 

Leuchenovus, 

Lewkin. 

De  Lexintuna, 

Lexington. 

Laurentii  filius, 

Lawson. 

De  Limesi, 

Limsie. 

De  Linna, 

Linne. 

De  Lisoriis, 

Lisurs,  Lisors. 

De  Logiis, 

Lodge. 

De  Longo  campo, 

Longchamp. 

De  Longo  prato, 

Longmede. 

De  Longa  spata, 

Longespee. 

De  Longa  villa, 

Longville. 

Lupus, 

Woolf,  Love,  Loo. 

Lupellus, 

Lovel,  or  Lovet. 

Macer, 

Le  Meyre, 

De    Mala  platea,    and 

de|  Malpas. 

Malo  passu, 

Magnus  Venator, 

Grosvenor. 

De   Magna  Villa,    and 

\  Mandeville. 

Mandavilla, 

/ 

I  WIMZKD   SCENAMES. 


X? 


t^roomonte, 

Groemount,  or  Gromount. 

De  Mala  terra, 

Maaland. 

De  Mali*  manibua. 

Maintain*. 

Mala*  catiilu*. 

Malchin,  rulgo  Machel. 

De  Malolacu, 

Mauley. 

Mai*  conduct  u»,  rel  De  Malo )  . .  , ,  . 

OMMTOCtU, 

DeMaJoleooe, 

Malleon. 

Da  Malu  Tirni, 

Mai  win. 

Malu*  leporariua. 

rMalererer,   Mallienrr.   torn- 
1     monlj  Malljrery . 

Malu*  lup 

(Una, 

Manlotel,  MalloveJ. 

De  Manen 

Mannen. 

IV  Marehi 

». 

Marcti 

Mareacnlh 

*. 

Mareechal.  or  Marchal 

De  Marct 

.alhbuv 

Martini 

tana. 

Mam. 

De  Media  nlla. 

Milium 

DeMeJea. 

M.«. 

Medim.. 

Leeeh. 

Mix  llllll* 

•  rue. 

Mn..r«.  ..r  MiiKMir. 

DeMolet*lenie,Molendinarioa,Moliiiea. 

iv  Moth, 

■Mb* 

i>.  HnaaNrifc 

Moatera,  or  Marten. 

MobmImh, 

Moigne.  Monk. 

.M"TlIl  llt'llWV. 

De  Monte  hennem. 

Month.-nnrr 

I).     M. »!.(.-  fa* 

Montfitchet. 

De  Monte  peaono,  De  Monte 
peMulano,  Motepiwonii, 

rMontpeaaon,    ralgo    1 

rtlDeM. 

S  p««>n- 
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De  Monte  Jovis,  De  Monte") 


Gaudii, 
De  Monte  acuto, 
De  Monte  alto, 
De  Monte  Gomericee, 
De  Monte  hegonis, 
De  Monte  forti, 
De  Monte  aquilse, 
De  Mortuo  Mari, 
Ad  Murum, 
De  Musco  campo, 
De  Mowbraia, 


J 


Montjoy. 

Montacute. 

Montalt,  or  Moald. 

Montgomery. 

Monthegon. 

Montfort. 

Mounteagle. 

Mortimer. 

Walton. 

Muschamp. 

Mowbrav. 


De  Nevilla  and  de  Nova  villa,  Nevil. 


Nigellus, 

De  Novo  burgo, 

De  Novo  loco, 

De  Novo  castello, 

De  Nodariis  vel  Nodoriis, 

Norri8cus, 

De  Norwico, 

De  Nova  terra, 

De  Nova  mercatu, 


Niele,  or  Neal. 

Newburgh. 

Newark. 

Newcastle. 

Nowres. 

Norris. 

Norwich. 

Newland. 

Newmareh. 


De   Oileio,   and   Oili,    and"^  rj'O'l  • 
Oilius,  J 


Pagenelli, 

De  Pavilliano,  Pietonus, 

De  Parva  villa, 

Parmentarius, 

De  Palude, 


Pagnells,  or  Painels 

Peiton. 

Littleton. 

Taylor. 

Puddle,  Marsh. 


tv.  p... 
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De  Past  us  Lapidoaa, 

De  Ftrilidro,  and  Pauliaco, 

De  Pedt  planco, 

IV  Peccato, 

Prlli  pan  us, 

De  Perrariia, 

De  Petraponte, 

De  Pictana, 

De  Plantageneta, 

.tem, 
De  Porcellk  rel  Purceilia, 
Le  Poore, 
Dr  Prarms, 
De  Pulchrocapelliaio, 
De  Puteaco, 

DeQuerceto, 
De 


Stanley. 

Pavdey. 

Pauncefot. 

Peche  vel  Pecke. 

Skinner. 

Ferrers. 

Pierepont,  Tulgarir  Perpoint. 

Peyto. 

Plan  tag*  net. 

Pannton. 

Purcell. 

Power. 

Praers. 

Fairfax. 

Pusae,  commonly  Pudsey. 

a. 

Cheney. 
Qaincy. 


De  RAlrjca  rel 
Ur  Ra<l<.,n«, 

De  Redvenu,  De  Ripariis, 
BigMit,  De  Riperia, 


Rodnry. 
J  Hirers. 
Kry.i-ld.. 


Dr  Rico  montr, 
Rotahue, 

De  Rubra  .paths, 
De  Rupe  forti, 


Rouxcarrier,    Rooaair. 
Hooper.  Roper.* 

i»«k  niurt. 


{ 


I J 
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De  Rupe,  Rupibus,  Rupinus,  Roche,  Rock. 
De  Rubro  clivo,  Radcliff. 

De  Rubra  Manu,  Redmain. 

Rufus,  Rouse. 

De  Rupe  scissa,  CutclifFe. 


De  Sabaudia, 
De  Sacra  quercu, 
De  Sacra  fago, 

Savoy. 

Holyoak. 

Hollebeach. 

De  Sacro  bosco, 
De  Sacro  fonte, 
De  Saio, 
Sagittarius, 
De  Salceto, 
De  Salicosa  mara, 

Holywood. 

Holybrook. 

Say. 

Archer. 

Saucey. 

Wilmore. 

De  Salchavilla, 

Salkeld. 

De  Salicosa  vena, 

Salvein. 

De  Salso  marisco, 

Saltmarsh. 

De  Saltu  capellse, 

Sacheverel. 

Salvagius, 

De  Sancto  Mauro, 

Savage. 

St.  Maur,  or  Seymour. 

De  Sancto  Laudo, 

Sentlo,  or  Senlo. 

De  Sancta  Terra, 
De  Sancta  Clara, 

Holyland. 

St.  Clare,  Sencleer,  Sinclair. 

De  Sancto  Medardo, 

Semark. 

De  Sancto  Amando, 

St.  Amond. 

De  Sancto  Albano, 

St.  Alban. 

De  Sancto  Audemaro, 

St.  Omer. 

De   Sancto   Lizio,    and 

Sylvaneclensis, 

De  Sancta  Ermina, 

(■Senlez,  Seyton. 
Armine. 

De  Sancta  Fide, 

St.  Faith. 

De  Sancto  Mauricio, 

St.  Morris. 

De  Sancto  Wallehco, 
De  Sancto  Leodegario, 
D*  Sancta  Barbara, 
De  Sancto  Petro, 
De  Saucto  Paulo, 
:ipo, 
De  Sancto  Aodorno, 
I),   Saint.,  (i.la-io, 
De  Sancto  Martino, 
De  Sandwico, 
De  Sancto  Qnintinio, 
l>.  ha  cto  Umaamio, 
De  Sancto  Vrdaeto, 
De  Saio  I'rrrato, 
DeScalariia, 
De  8ic«a  nlla, 
Brttfltne,  alia*  Ceciliu*. 
Dr  Solanu. 
De  Spineto, 
!),■  fcipo, 

ptteacco, 
De  Stratonc. 
Su|>,  r 
Del 

De  Suthlcia.  and  Sutlria, 
DeSjha, 

IK-  Tanaia, 

De  Taiikardirilla, 


St.  Wallere. 

St.  Leger,  vulgo  SaUeuger. 
Senbarb,  rulgo  Simbcrb. 
Sampler. 

Sampol,  or  Sample. 
Sentlow. 
>en. 


Sandwich. 
I   intin. 


Poater. 

Irun- ton,  flip  Ir.mi.Mi 
Scale.. 

I>r\t..wu,     i    Srt.lull. 

Sitmlt,  or  Cecil. 
Hit 


tab. 

DelaZooch 
Stretton. 

Surlcy*. 


SatMey,  or  SwOey. 

W.l.l 

i 

Tanej 
Tankmilh 


><rf  Yoffc..  b  »  cmlM  .»  ik..  . 
I  M  Bwfatk*.  I  Mi 
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LATINIZED    SURNAMES. 


Teutonicus, 

Teys. 

De  Tulka, 

Toke,  Tuke. 

De  Turbidavilla, 

Turberville. 

Turchetissus, 

Turchill. 

DeTurri, 

Towers. 

De  Parva  Turn, 

Torel,  Tirel. 

De  Turpi  vado, 

Fulford. 

De  Vado  Saxi, 

v. 

Stanford. 

De  Vado  bourn, 

Oxford. 

De  Valle  torta, 

Vautort. 

De  Valle, 

Wale. 

De  Valentia, 

Valence. 

De  Vallibus, 

Vaux. 

De  Vesci, 

Vesey. 

De  Veteri  aula, 

Oldhall,  Oldham. 

De  Veteri  ponte, 

Vipont,  or  Vipount. 

De  Vicariis, 

Viccars. 

De  Villa  torta, 

Croketon. 

De  Villariis, 

ViUers. 

De  Villa  magna, 

Mandevile. 

De  Vino  salvo, 

Vinesalf. 

De  Umbrosa  quercu, 

Dimoak,  now  Dymock. 

De  Urtica, 

Lorti,  Lort. 

De  Warrenna, 

Warren. 

De   Warnevilla  vel 

fWilloughby. 

Willoughbteus, 

De  Watelega, 

Wateley,  Wheatley. 

,  BARIHOIOMIW  CLOSE. 


Valuable  anti  interesting  fcoofts 

ri'lLKRCD    OR    HID    IT 

.!<>II\    KUSSKIX    SMITH, 

- 


\  HUM\  l\i  I  \|.    v 

(KlMiJiv  lv  froattWJIVtk 

■  f*il»K  •  K*y  '•  *•  WrUtof*  of  aw   tMm  root*.  tm»«itm.  aaa  alto* 

MMi  ikw  work,  aboaad  oitb  ■M.iliii  of  akbrk  iltfcwillii  l  •»•  kh  to  h.  faoaa  m 

laonlUoji  «o,i.J...'..-n. ..  ii.  JAMBS  o*<  ii  vui>  ii  \ii  i*i:ll.i.k.v.  r.»  v..*.. 

•  I.  aa.  I  i.  »tllk  ptaatojot  ajllll  iiCj.ii.   I..  1*.  took 
•  k*  cooioloto.  l»   I  o.l.  t  rwtt. 

T»k  »..tk  aoo  pat**  kafto*  Ik*  Back*  of  Ik*  pakU*  ■  ajltafif  I*  hnkk  •  Mini,  ik* 
Mat  of  •  hkh  tot  loo,  •<**  Ml  b?  Ml  pinati  »bo  kttt  too)  iimIh  to  Mrf  or  to*. 
■  tk.  *o>U  of  0.1  oM  ot  lion      If*  pi  ml  ohrtaaaif  of  ik*  ant*  Kaglfe*  Ifiifi  to* 


knuu  toaoUo*.      To  I 

ll  It  rattalt.1.  *  Hkla  m  ■*<■»»»»  •  OBBV 
•Jot..  k>  ,it.  *  km  nlkjrl.n  */  Ik—  obnliii  t—l  pmiiocttl  aorat  okkkor* 
■bt  <#atrallt  atrful.  oithoMt  r.  ln.lt,  tto  Hot  aa*  not  of  to.  oork  bt  «, 
katojliil  otafkat  ikaftot  NnRMi  i 
to  carton  ■— *»i  of  tk*  aof.it,  to  ttoU  . 
at*  la  Ito  itnfcinl  Hjajutojlot.  It  M  oot.of  romrm.  pioauta,  torattaat  ll»»»iilajj.  oil 
trr.li  I..  tonJor  k  Itaau  llol  U.  Ik.  otj  of  rtoiaaotiaa.  alM  tUoa  U  to  ooraot  ->~  » 
pat*.  AWtib.,  Ik  .  froorti  rkailnti  lo.Mrw.  II  1.  boat*  IKot  lloMk.okBrowolol, 
r.ll  b.  fouoa  .  uo,  fal  fc«*  of  nfrroat.  la  tk.  koao.  of  ■  lam.  <Uo>  of  roaotn.  Moot  of  Ik* 
atoripal  itrkiliai.wIM  k»  m.ntml  ki  taiailii.  ana,  of  tk—  tafcala.  ft—  carle  H i  Iki  I 
tra  katkt,  aa*  ay  fat  Ik*  larf**  partiaa  -IB  ka  hat  la  to  arkjajaJ  aBttoaMtak. 

ka  parpoa*.  Wkkaat  til  |ln  it  a  alto*  ouftroM  to  coat*,  tko  in*  ■  ■*!■,.  aaa  Ik* 
otoiatii  b>  book .  awr*  laasirj  I  i  i  ia.il  *  III  oaakt*  tto  italtal  to  pacta*  (to  llmri  of 
ay  p»rtk-»U»  .O.J  Miimin  .«ic<  ikaa  *at  ptot  bat  to**  oaakkt, 
«Tka>  pcoattoa  to  too  taotc  attfal  aork  . . .  Mr.  IIiWi  ifl.  tkwajk  kakMa.lt.  aja  afkai  Ii  I 
to  to  akagoatot  raiaftotort.  a.  aa  ant  io.acali.aj.  m  -.11  |illitl..  kr  batatcrt . 
abilli).  aaa  parrtoat  Ma*?,  u  to  Ik*  aaaio*  at  toy  aata  ttttac.     *  «  oatkl  laaaat 


•  koto  raactt  aaikwttl  be  Ito  Iltlt. 
■  aH  tto  araafcaaj  cVaUca  af  Ito  aCac. 
•bar*  totarartorll.      Ii  ■  t  .<»».  toattw.  (to*,  la  tto  I 

aaakaj  tooata.  kapllll*,  • I  oali at.     Tto 


-  VALUABLE   AND    INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALE 

TtfURSERY    RHYMES    of    ENGLAND,     collected    chiefly    from 

-*■'  Oral  Tradition.  Edited  by  JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  Esq.  F.R.S.  The 
Third  Edition,  with  alterations  and  additions,  royal  18mo,  with  33  Designs  by  W.  U.  Scott, 
tngraved  by  Orrin  Smith  and  Linton,  extra  cloth,  As.  6d. 

"Well  done!    'Third  Edition!'    Q.  What  could  make  a  collection  of  nursery  rhymes 

more  than  ever  acceptable  to  the  large  and  small  public  r     A.  Illustrations.    And  here 

they  are:  clever  pictures,  which  the  three-year  olds  understand  before  their  A,  B,  C, 

and  which  the  fifty-three-year  olds  like  almost  as  well  as  the  threes." — Lit.  Gaz. 

"  We  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  the  former  editions  of  this  collection.   The  present  volume 

with  Its  neat  and  droll  little  vignettes,  is  reduced  to  dimensions  such  as  to  render  it 

not  too  bulky  for  that  important  part  of  the  public  who  are  the  most  legitimate  and 

numerous  patrons  of  Nursery  Rhymes." — Globe. 

"  We  confess  to  a  sort  of  respect  for  these  Nursery  Rhymes,   when  we  consider  that  they 

were  sung  to  the  rocking  of  the  cradles  of  such  people  as  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and 

Locke  and  Newton,  and  we  are  therefore  well  pleased  to  see  them  collected  into  an 

erudite  volume,  one,  too,  that  may  be  useful  to  the  antiquary,  by  helping  him  to  trace 

the  footprints  of  the  backward  steps  of  time." — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

"  Not  only  all  mothers,  aunts,  nurses  (for  nurses  can  even  read  now)  are  obliged  to  Mr. 

Halliwell   for  this  careful  and  elegant  collection  of  this  most  popular  portion  of  our 

national  poetry,  but  grave  and  gray-head  scholars  may  find  in  them  traces  of  manners 

long  passed  away,  and  sentiments  that  may  awaken  a  pleasing  train  of  meditations." 

Monthly  Magazine. 
• «  We  are  persuaded  that  the  very  rudest  of  these  jingles,  tales,  and  rhymes  possess  a  strong 
imagination-nourishing  power;  and  that  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  a  sprinkling  of 
ancient  nursery  lore  is  worth  whole  cartloads  of  the  wise  saws  and  modern  instances 
which  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully  concocted  by  experienced  litterateurs  into  instructive 
tales  for  the  spelling  public,  as  are  works  of  entertainment  for  the  reading  public.  The 
work  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  popular  antiquary." — Tail's  Mag.  Feb.  1843. 

*»*  The  public  are  cautioned  against  other  works  with  imitative  titles,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  second  edition  of  the  above,  and  which  are  mostly  pirated  from  it.  Mr. 
H  alii  well's  is  the  cheapest  and  most  copious  book. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOSEPH  LISTER,  of  Bradford,  in  York- 

•^*-  shire,  to  which  is  added  a  eotemporary  account  of  the  Defence  of  Bradford  and  Capture 
of  Leeds  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1642.  Edited  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
Ac.    8vo,  cloth,  As.     [Only  250  Copies  printed.] 

"  This  volume  is  curious  in  several  respects:  1st,  as  showing  us  the  spirit,  tenets,  and 
manners  of  the  nonconformists;  2dly,  as  minutely  describing  some  remarkable  affairs 
belonging  to  the  civil  wars;  and  3dly,  as  throwing  a  light  upon  the  general  habits  of  a 
particular  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  two  hundred  years  ago." — Literary  Gaz. 

*'  Several  remarkable  matters  may  be  collected  from  its  perusal,  and  such  compositions  are 
always  valuable  as  pictures  of  character  and  manners." — Gent's  Mag. 

"  The  volume  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fragment  of  the  history  of  those  eventful  times. 
It  gives  a  welcome  glimpse  of  the  early  nonconformists." — Bradford  Observer. 

T  OVE  LETTERS  of  MRS.  PlOZZf,  written  when  she  was  Eighty, 

•*-*  to  the  handsome  Actor,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  aged  Twenty-seven. 
8vo,  sewed,  2s, 

« written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  morning)  by  an  Octogenary  pen,  a 

heart   (as  Mrs.  Lee  says)  twenty-six  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  be,  alt  your 
own."— Letter  V.  3d  Feb.  1820. 

*•  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  of  love  epistles  we  have  ever  chanced 
to  meet  with,  and  the  well  known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady — the  Mrs.  Thrale, 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  M  iss  Burney  celebrity  —considerably  enhances  their  interest.  The 
letters  themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize;  nor  shall  we  venture  to  decide  whether 
they  more  bespeak  the  drivelling  of  dotage  or  the  folly  of  love;  in  either  ease  they 
present  human  nature  to  us  under  a  new  aspect,  and  furnish  one  of  those  riddles  which 
nothing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  can  satisfactorily  solve." — Polytechnic  Rev. 


■  T    J.    P..    SMITH,   4,    OLD    COMPTON    ST.    SOBO.  3 

-   I   M   1(\  \V  '«  of  Em»t»  on   Family   N 

H  Lionel.  Etymofcaffcal.  ud    llutnoruu.  .    »Uh'  Cksplm  on  Cantiaf  Arm. 
lb*   II. .11   mi   Battel    Abery.   *    1  "t    of  L.ttaiaad  SaraaTl.  *c.        By   MARK 
•  III.       Tka  Saroao    Eomo*.  tsuui>,  foil  Pro,  pp.  «t.    «-«»  W 

•  Taa»  ia  a  rat  laas  t-omom,  aao  Ml  of  cU»m  matter,  wh.ch  croon  koaM  lo  e.rrjboJy.  bark 

to  the  w.y  of  MmtMi  aoJ  i».iwiii.--1*.«>  Co  not. 

•  Thle  la  a  railoaa  took  of  in  hlao.  onttrn  by  ■  mm  of  mom  astlqaatlsa  mdtrr.  aa4 

lo ■  of  »  nruia  reia  of  dt,  humour.     Ho  apolcorian  to  Ik*  auliurlaa  rot  IW 

lyofhleMbjott;  kat  Ibo  oci,ia  of  onint  ■•>  brooch  of  Iko  history  of  too 
•motion  of  loaajaat*.  aaa  of  Iko  aotaral  oporotJaao  of  tho  wad  la  aaaktaf  a  boos  or 

.ur-flyla,:  it.  oaot. T.bro.  ai  •  whoor.  tho  book  k  rally  courulataf  a.  -HI 

a.  aaforsjkag  ~-T..f.  Ms*. 

•  AataetrartitsatNl  Sanaa*  eaUns.  wkkk  o«fk«  toko  popular.    Pllksyi  aonajsct  ta 

awn  cathHM  tkaa  too  hlatory  of  prop"  Maw>.  Il.t  law  orraoaa  on  tken  oku 
ru..»»t~o«.orcaUoao.o<k»tbr,««rMliwlthtk..l»fuUrM««.hicbo...f.ll« 
aacks  tkotr  o.o  oawrolloa.  ox!  »ko  hare  aot  soafkl  Aw  larvnoatwa  as  to  thoir 
orkrla  t  Vtin  kaao  of  ao  aork  of  aay  raJao.  nock  awn  a  popular  oork.  abb* 
Boata  oa  Iko  aakjoal.  Mr.  Looet  baa  arillaa  a  eery  fa 
•  hark  or  caa  okk  < 


li  K  s   |M   K(  n  Km.i  on  ihe  Uzendt  of 

.raaiot.  carnal  aatlo.  Ik*  MhMIs  Af.     »y  TlloMAs  W  It. 

.-.     Pool  tro,  atotk.  *.. 

aaaal  be  <«aano0.  tkal  thie  ia  sol  a  Ml  onoasi  of  *|.  Palrkk'a  rmtfUmj.  bat  a 

■aialaii  b l.u«,  of  Ik*  rofoaaa  aad  npa  tela  loos  reasuaf  w  too  aat*m.  fnaa  |W 

aanioot  tbooa.  Karoos  fran  oM  M»!l.  »«««  fran  .u  arfcMoa  books.    Ma.iarrr. 

.t,...b, «ula.  .luamaf  l.trrary  hlatoey.  .mined  by  Wanaa aaa  aB  ojmon 

•  Ith  -bo.o  a*  an  aaqashMos  i  sod  o.  tkkak  ao  assy  sdd.  ikal  II  km  Iko 
beet  lalnslanioa  la  DojHa  Ikal  kas  jot  ana  aahtsjtla.-— Lateaoia  Omm 


~y  cortsaa  aaa  losraoa  aork.  aaa  mat  kan  cost  too  arrow  as)  taaosanoaaal 
of  raaoarck.  Tko  toapm  a.  fall  of  Iseslost.aod  oaooo  akick  ao  low  otornry  aay 
Matoran.  at  ksM  la  a  ia«mal  tana.  II  la  •  carkns  fact.  Ikal  oosrlj  all  th.  obi 
■oak  ok  Inaosa  nutno  to  oananry  an  either  Kasrhok  m  It  tab.  TWy  an  sasoss- 
Ia«iy  panlaal.  0*4  apra  op  a  or*  arid  la  too  lan.Ui all  1 1  aiiad.  Than  no  ho  ao 
ascaoatbw  af  Iko  poorr  ikon  Leonaa  "no!  kan  boo  apaa  Iko  salad,  af  too  sjoonat 
pooosr  of  the  salaak  ona.  Tka  asaaka.  akoa  thoy  la rnli  I  tkon.  aorfhrtly  kaoo 
wool  Iksy  won  about .  »4  poikopa  Ikry  clht  wool  on  ksM  aa  tka  ahoW.  -  thoy  oaaM 
oary  paoifc  tko  la rt  of  tb.  .«•  by  ikon  saoaoa. 


Oramauc  Lttciatmr. 


,  nit  \M  vi  n    ART   • 

\  I  COBL.    TrsnUno  fnaa  iko  I 

its*  af  Iks  •  M  -rsio«  CoraakJa.- 


...  kjaraoa  aaa  pkaxoookiaal  a.  tko  oalkac  of  ikon  < 
afsvpaonoamptlMfraHof  tkoloboaiof  a  okoio  Ufa.    «.ory  uybalaa  ojenaa  ky 
tko  aatkor.  onry  rpalkot  (tna  to  Iks  orkora  of  okan  h.  aoaska  m  knaufal  aM 

pans*. 

.Vol.  Ill   pp.  tliao 


4  VALUABLE    AND    INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALE 

OHAKESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Earl  y  Editions  0f  Shakespeare's 
^  Plays,  and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Publications  illustrative  of  his  Works.  By 
JAMES  ORCHARD   HALLIWELL,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.    8vo,  cloth,  3#. 

"  Indispensable    to    everybody   who   wishes   to  carry  on   any   Inquiries    connected    with 

Skakespeare,  or  who  may  have  a  fancy  for  Shakesperian  Bibliography." — Spectator. 
"  It  ought  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  every  edition.    It  Is  the  most  concise,  yet  the  most 
copious  illustration  of  the  subject  which  has  been  given  to  the  public." — Lit.  Gas, 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  only  known  MANUSCRIPT  of  Shakespeare's 

-^*-  Plays,  comprising  some  important  variations  and  corrections  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  obtained  from  a  Playhouse  copy  of  that  Play  recently  discovered.  By  JAMES 
ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,   F.R.S.  &c.    8vo,  tewed,  Is. 

THE  HARROWING  of  HELL,  a  Miracle  Play,  written  in  the  reign 

-*-  of  Edward  II.,  now  first  published  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a 
Modern  Reading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.  tic.    8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

This  curious  piece  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  dramatic  composition  in  the 
English  Language:  vide  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.;  Strutt's  Manners  and 
Customs,  Vol.11.;  Warton's  English  Poetry;  Sharon  Turner's  England;  Collier's  History 
of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  213.    All  these  writers  refer  to  the  Manuscript. 

T^ARLY   MYSTERIES;    and  other  Latin  Poems  of  the  Xllth  and 

■*-*  XI II  th  centuries.  Edited  from  original  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Libraries 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  By  THOS.  WRIGHT,  M.A..F.S.A.  8vo,  bds.  4I.W. 


ANECDOTA  LITERARIA:  a  Collection  of  Short  Poems  in  English, 

•^  Latin,  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in  the  All Ith 
Century  ;  and  more  especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  different  Classes  of  Society. 
By  T.WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  tlvo,  cloth.     Only  250  printed.     7s.  6d. 

TCVGJE  POETICS;  Select  Pieces  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetry, 

1,1  illustrating  the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  XVth  Century.  Edited  by  J.  O.  HALLIWELL, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Post8vo.     Only  100  copies  printed,  cloth,  5s. 

Contents:— Colyn  Blowbol's  Testament ;  the  Debate  of  the  Carpenter's  Tools;  the  Merchant 
and  hTs  Son;  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie;  Elegy  on  Lobe,  Henry  Vlllth's  Fool  ;  Romance  of 
Robert  of  Sicily,  and  five  other  curious  pieces  of  the  same  kind. 


TORRENT  of  PORTUGAL ;  an  English  Metrical  Romance,  now  first 

-*-  published,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  century,  preserved  in  the  Chetham  Library 
at  Manchester.  Edited  by  JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniform  with  Ritson,  Weber,  and  Ellis's  publications,  5s. 

•«  This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  list  of  early  English  metrical  romances, 
and  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  collections  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and  Ellis." 

Literary  Gazette. 
"  A  literary  curiosity,  and  one  both  welcome  and  serviceable  to  the  lover  of  black-letter 
lore.  Though  the  obsoleteness  of  the  style  may  occasion  snd  stumbling  to  a  modern 
reader,  yet  the  class  to  which  it  rightly  belongs  will  value  it  accordingly ;  both  because 
it  is  curious  in  its  details,  and  possesses  philological  importance.  To  the  general 
reader  it  presents  one  feature  of  interest,  viz.  the  reference  to  Wayland  Smith,  whom 
Sir  W.  Scott  has  invested  with  so  much  interest." — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

THE  MERRY  TALES  of  the  WISE  MEN  of  GOTHAM.    Edited 

A  by  JAMES   ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  Esq.  F.S.A.  post  8vo,  Is. 

These  tales  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  the  well-known  progenitor  of  Merry  Andrews.  "  lu  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  after,"  says  Ant.-a-Wood,  "  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by 
scholars  and  gentlemen." 

"THE  NOBLE  and  RENOWNED  HISTORY   of   GUY,   EARL  of 

-■-  WARWICK,  containing  a  full  and  true  account  of  his  many  famous  and  valiant  actions, 
12mo,  new  edition,  with  woodcuts,  cloth,  2s. 6d. 


■  T   J.    R.    SMITH,   4,   OUD    COMI*TO.N    ST.    80HO. 

STopogvapijifal  ILitctatuie. 

•  Hm  1MNI>RKI>  ■:  I  OMPTOff, 

I  BERKS,  >«ith  Daawrtatloaa  oath*  Romaa  Station  of  Cailara  Attrabaiura.  «t»l  tot  Battle 

WiiUon.    By  W.  HtwtTT,  Jaa.    a>a.    ll^n.cUt.   OaaV  la*  Braareai.    11.. 

UISTORY    ind  AXTIQUI1  lRTFORD.  hi  KBIT,  with 

*  '    lacilaatil  Mataaa  W  rtaaaa  la  tu  Witgaa— taiiul,     By  *  of  tha 

»«  llawaty  af  iha  llnlnii  af  BaJlaajua  aa4  rtouahlay  hi  OiBaaialiai"    "lliatory  of 

li.  I.. 


iaaoVy  la  rwaaf  »ra,  aiaajiaj  at  »>.  aa*  ara/Watr  IMaWi  all!  ■»  *  *  araaaVawa, 
jaraaa  la.p«r  awt, 

IAL RI8T0IU AITS    i  utile  Oe- 

Hlatoaval  rata),  Ttaaltlaa*,   Lacaaaar;  aaa  Daarraatlaa  Billaaa.  ajc  «r.. 
i  tW  Catalan  af  Ntw  tana  o«T<  at.  Ioiki  ■•■iliid  uUOillia 


uhjam  I.  II.  «n.l  • 

■aaovwaj  aaa?  aea»  at  aw*  la  aWa,  arire  fta.  aa**. 

oluia.  I.  of  taw  DIVISION,*  awUalaay  <M  ■>  aW  »   araaarott, 

I  W  foaaa  a  vary  latmatiaf  awaaaaa  to  thoae  »ho  fc.l  an  bumat  la  Oat 
awttal  aartloa. 

Tata  chfaiiiilaji  of  lataliatanaiaa.  ft—  taw  aat  Ileal  tlaaaa  waaa>a  aatala  aiathjlaahll, 
■  ■■in  i  aaeaaweial  wMeteet  par  tha  reataeaat  af  taa  Hwnhtea  Cawalia. .  hat,  taaa- 
atawa  aa  it  recawaa  kktotlaal  r.rai.  aa  a*U  at  uttlal  aula.au  aaa  naahaaaa  alagra 
aaaeal  i.mtrai  of  aaaa  wheat  tttaw  lallttl  I  ttytaa  taatt  Ban*  aanai.  It  la aat  wUhaal 
'  lo  taa  naml  reader.  The  aat  a  la  dlilded  lata  two  eonioat.  lae  latgaf  tow- 
alalia*;  af  taa  raraalet*.  aa4  tko  laaaar  of  law  ttaafcaaaa  aaa  belled,  of  taa  cavalry. 


The  aula  tan  aawaaata  I II  will  all*  wtih  woowcai.  af  aaa  aatMtaaa  aad  otkwr  aa- 
laawltlra.--aj  nil  i>. 

'aeewaaUly  a a  I  thai  we**,  taawtfrleah,     Wa  ara  at  a  taono  lawiatai  Baw. 

•  a  artr*.  taw  proprietor  U  la  he  raaaamtaa  fat  law  loeeaeaee  aalkty  Barame) 

!  S  .    Ka •     Hare    ami    Curion.     I 

rhaaty  IHaaaaaliii  af  the  Moeary  af  taw  Naithara  raasrUeai   eeeew^paah-  oHaaaf  .« 
Bra.  aa  «,«»n«*  paper,  arte*  Bar  »ifh)  TaaW.  mmd taw  /aat m at  aaaawaaatawar  a/ pa* 


1  I  ISTll  :    markable    ai 

of  SaaaJk.    By  lOMK  WooncRSrooM.   .us  rrafat»> 
•*.  tea.,  aa*)  a  Pttflitl  talliigai  By  a  ••  scree.  . 
aaawaa  edition,  jaw  aaaaWaaa.  poet  tea,  aw.  tat.  aaaa)  prlatea.  awat  aaaaaaaaay  a*  aeaaa  aarai  ■ 
a  aat—  Itt.  tea*. ...  eh**.  «t.  ««. 

PSttelpaa   Otaai.  -f  it.  Iwaaaaaa   tattle,  ataaaayaaaa  -.    atawkowwat;   Mta.   lathaaaa 
Alaheai  Cwaaaaaas  Iha  Martyr',  auaaa;  Waatawrwa  BUB,  akt 
t>aaaafS«JblB>la>aklli  *  ~fa~y-a  Uata  aa4  Mr  sawmw.  I 

I     Baaaaawa.   tha    ahtwy .    Daaaa   Hartlay .    By. 
Wataorbajaat .  lum-i  (  aalW;  Grlaaiiaaw   MaUi   <  a.aaahh.  tha  Voyaawti  I 

iha  harial  i»la»  af  awrrwy.  tha  Paati  ahjaway  Caatlai   Oaawkai  AMaaraawa  : 
WtrarBaM.  aad  iha  old  Hall,  af  haBofh, 

IP8WH  II.  eoaifJaUaf  Noiicn  of  it.  Ancient 

■*  *    aa4  hVaaara  Hlaaary.  Ballahaai.  aaai  Social  aaai  Caaaawaaaaal  raaalltlaw,    By  JOHN 
s.   rnahtay  »ao.>a»  i 
B  hawjoaoaaary  fat  up,  i 


C)  VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS  ON  SALK 

"D1BLI0THECA  CANTIANA,   a  Bibliographical   Account  of  arkafi 

*-"  has  been  published  on  the  History,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Custom?,  and  Family 
Genealogy  of  the  County  of  Kent, with  Biographical  Notes.  By  JOHN  RUSSELL  SMITH. 
In  a  handsome  8vo  volume,  pp.  370,  with  two  plate*  of  facsimiles  of  Autographs  of 'Si  eminent 
Kentish  Writers,    14s.  reduced  to  5*. — large  jtaper,  10*.  6rf. 

Contents— I.  Historians  of  the  County.  II. Principal  Maps  of  the  County.  III.  Heraldic- 
Visitations,  with  referenceto  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  places.  IV.  Tracts 
printed  during  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth,  1640- 16W.  V.  A  Chronological  List  of  all 
the  Local,  Personal,  and  Private  Acts  of  Parliament,  (upwards  of  Cf>0}  which  have  been 
passed  on  the  County, from  Edward  I.  to  Queen  Victoria,  VI.  Works  relative  to  the  County 
in  general.  VII.  Particular  Parishes,  Seats,  Customs,  and  Family  Genealogy,  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  work  also  comprises  a  notice  of  every  Paper  which  has  been  written  on  the 
County,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soriety,  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Archmolugia,  Vetustn  Monumenta,  Topographer,  Antiquarian  lie per tory,  and  nume- 
rous other  valuable  publications,  with  a  copious  Index  of  every  person  and  place  mentioned 
throughout  the  volume. 

"  The  industrious  compiler  of  the  volume  before  us  has  shown  how  largely  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Kent  have  already  occupied  the  attention  of  Topographers  and  Anti- 
quarians; and,  by  exhibiting  in  one  view  what  is  now  before  the  public,  he  has  at 
once  facilitated  the  researches  of  future  writers,  and  has  pointed  out  how  ample  a 
field  still  remains  for  their  labours.  The  volume  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  the  printed  works  relative  to  the  county,  including,  with  respect  to  the  most  im- 
portant, not  only  their  titles  in  length,  but  also  useful  particulars  which  serve  as  the 
guide  for  collation,  in  ascertaining  whether  a  book  is  perfect,  or  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  contents,  the  number  of  pages,  lists  of  plates,  &c.  We  must  also  mention  that 
it  is  rendered  more  readable  and  interesting  by  the  insertion  of  memoirs  of  the 
Kentish  authors,  and  the  plates  of  their  autographs." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

TJISTORY  of  PORTSMOUTH.  PORTSEA,  LANDPORT,  SOUTH- 

J-J-  SEA  and  GOSPORT.    By  HENRY  SLIGHT,  Esq.    8vo,  third  Edition,  bds.  is, 

'PHE  VISITOR'S  GUIDE  to  Knole  House,  ne;ir  Seven  Onks  in  Kent, 

-*■  with  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  contained  in  the  Mansion,  a  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Sackville  Family,  &c.  dec.  By  J.  H.  BRADY,  F.R.A.S.  12mo,  27  woodcuts  by  Bonner,  Sly, 
etc-,  cloth,  4.s.  r,.t.    Large  papur,  10s. 

"  A  very  interesting  guide  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  family  mansions,  or  we  might 
even  say,  palaces,  of  England.  The  biographical  notices  of  the  portraits  are  very 
curious,  and  the  descriptions  of  old  trees,  and  other  particulars  in  the  park  and 
gardens  will  amuse  the  gardener;  while  the  architect  will  be  instructed  by  the 
engravings  of  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  of  the  ancient  furniture,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  fire-places,  fire  dogs,  chairs,  tripods,  masks,  sconces,  &c>" — J.  C. 
Loudon,  Gardener's  Magazine,  Jan.  1840. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   of  Knole    House,  from    Drawings  by  Knight, 

■*-  engraved  on  Wood  by  Bonner,  Sly,  &c.      8vo,  16  plates  with  descriptions,  5s. 

GREENWICH:  its  History,  Antiquities,  and  Public  Buildings.     By 

^  H.  S.  RICHARDSON.     \2mo, fine  woodcuts  by  Baxter,  ls.6d. 

THE   FOLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT,  together  with  the  Hit* 

J-  mours  of  the  Dovor  Mayor;  being  an  Ancient  Ballad  full  of  Mystery  and  pleasant 
Conceit,  now  first  collected  and  printed  from  the  various  MS.  copies  In  the  possession  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South-east  coast  of  Kent,  with  Notes.     12mo,  1*. 

HPHE  KENTISH  CORONAL,  consisting- of  Contributions  in  Prose 
J-  and  Verse.  By  Writers  of  the  County  of  Kent.  Fcp,  8vo,pp.  192,  with  frontispiece, 
cloth,  gilt  leaves,  2*.  6d. 

Among  the  papers  inserted  may  be  mentioned  a  series  on  the  "  Vegetable  Productions  of 
Kent,"  by  Ass  Pratt,  author  of  "  Flowers  and  their  Associations;"  on  the  Geology  of 
Maidstone  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  W.  H.  Bknstkd  ;  on  the  Historical  and  Traditionary 
Incidents  connected  with  the  County,  by  the  Editor  G.  H.  Adams,  and  other  matters 
locally  interesting. 


.., 
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A   J«»|  i.  RESFORD  II  ILL,  ia  D 

-*     I  'I  nil  ►  -  <  oTTOV,  Eaq,.  tb*  eatrbratrd   U'IkkuJ  .Win.     By  W.  A 


Onl,  !••  pn.trl. 


v  iSMKH. 

F.L.".  .  lata  Khiiic  of  Ik*  PriaU  la  Ika  Brimh  Maaaaaa.     Crown  4to,  anM  ao 

artM  a  mjtriuifli  artialiii.    ipi  I  infl««  araOaa  aaal  *u  aataataal  Jaa  Cbtaaa  •»  '»• 

u>  Ik*  Aaglart  af  Onai  Bi.iaia  *ad  tka  tarioaa  Waltoa  aaal  Cotton  t  lab.. 


IRIAN 

I  I.IWr.I.1..  t*i      tra.  No*    I.  ioX.iok. 
laara.  pp.  MO.   „„»  Haajiaiaaji.  tap,  r*a>aa*a/r*a*  la*,  at  lo  *..  fcl. 

i  aa  ArcMuctar*.  Hlatorlcal  LUmiara.  Rou*4  Tavan  af 
Iraiaad,  phiiolafy.  Bioiiotrapliy.  Teaagraakr.  Purnw.a.a*.  of  tka  Tatlaaa  AatVaaariaa 
Bart*!***,  Ratnaaactivt  R**t*w*.  and  Raaataa  of  Racaal  Aalb|aart*a  Work*.  fcc. 

,|>IN-  •         KOMAN8    rttkliaf  to    BRITAIN,    d«erib*»l    aad 

^    Uraatraiaa.   B  J.A..  Sarrrtarj  M  la  tka  M  ■lilllk 

Botany,  ax.  I  mil  Baliloa.  *t*aily  aalaigaal.  tra,  aratk  akawraaa  amOaaj.  <att,  Ma.**. 

I  .-r»|.hi<r*llT«rr4uKr.| 

*»   «aj  aaarrlM.  If  I.  V.  Vlir.RaltN.  r  S.».    Noa.  I.  II.  ..4  III.-  I! 


•mlaaj  u>  be  a  largo  •""  tttailaai  work,  kai  for  ak 
tka laarata  af  tka aaa  loot  rtiitlaaaa*  mkir  ara  kkary  la  araaa  latrlral.  Hakaa 
ruaiaiiiina  wltk  tk*  oaaaa  of  a  coaatr*  araaaataag.  a» naaala.  ,i  ran i  raoaa  tar  aorotly 
af  Blailrittna  Ikaa  aajr  atk*t.  la  iiamtiari  af  aaatag  baaVH,  la  a  fret  aaarar.  ik* 
laaraiai:  aaal  iiiiiiiI  of  Ika  aaoat  aaMaaaM  aaaaaaaaalaala.-— (jaat.'a  Mar. 

'I'lli:    • 

'  a  rm  fraa*  Ika  aalbortaaal  Vanioa,  o.tb  Nak»  tmt  NaauaatatM  lihu- 

rwflMi.fraai  aaatoat  coi  la  lanaai  Pakataa*  PwaaaaCiBiilli  ■■  By  J   1    UM«H\ 

.  aaokM  aa  •  aaraa.) 

.  .mxauik  Ulaitrarlaaa  at*  aal  r ula i  <  to  tk**ia.l***uaa  of  ik**>mt 

aMaaloia  to  Mai  nil  baa*  af  aimy  la  tka  aaaraal    km  i  bat  aa  hr.aca  Mi  aaaau- 

aaamkaolaagaaataalylaiiaiila  khaarkal  aatkaalaa.  bat  la  IWaaab  ara  aaal  ataai 

•arauar  rakoaar*  at*  tka  t.lbaathHy  af  Holy  Writ,     la  fan.  k*  law  aaa*  aa  aaaab 

rWaal*>arn<brtl>.MawT  iliaa.l**tk«Or*aaa«aa*OTa^Maf  **tam**^a*>*.* 

lk>a  liiaitaaial  af tfcwi  tar  tka  rlimril  arkaaa  af  aatiaajtTy      Naaaania 

Ural*  ryltaalaiy.  aaa)  b*  baa  aajifatt*  mllil  minaa,  i*u>  all  »ta*rta  af  a  roa 

llama  alar  It  rtrkulaarar*.**  ttaat  aaoaaaafctr  nut I  ktatlilaa  af  la*  ■(• 

Taalaaial  ta*B  rliiniof  laaaaii.  k»  aiamaat  nlkjllaa  aaat  tk*r  aaa*  bataag. 


llM  M    Mis 
■la.    aaal  J  Maa,  lo  On.   I»U    a  aaaaarakar'a  aapa,  vaaat  aaMaa. 


WcralDii)  anH  C*tncaloflij. 

j  IKKALDKY     .  •  ,  llluttralioo*  frofji  •!•! 

By    Mirk  ■■  it.  Aatkar  af  -  taaaaa  aa  fBgBit 

Bajraaaaan*  laa*  f  aHi  aaa  an  I  T*l,  **#».  *a><  aiaiiini  AVayaH././—  a»i%ai  %  aW  akvaar. 
ba.aWV 

I.  Tk*  rakaaoaa  HMary  of  Harafcia*.  II.  Tka  AatknMk  llbaarr 
ofHrraUn  III,  ■itl *■■■  af  lt>a»Uria  Ckaraaa.  1 1.  Tk*  CVaaaaltal  rtgwraa af  HatalOy. 
<««t.o(vra..  r>.  AlbiaK*  Araaa.  Til.  Okaarrattoaaaa  Croat*,  kafawnan. 
■itaii.  at*.  VIII.  Moitor*  IX  Aaiaalala*  r*a»»*a  la  tka  ar*aaallaaa  **•  mm  aaa  Aaa> 
■  aautloa.  .  X.  PwaHory  R«*aarla  aa.  TbJa.  af  Uiai  ar.  XI.  aVkaf  MIKallial  llnktk  af 
Ik*  Cataaj*  of  Araat.  \  II  Notkaa  af  lloraMn*  Aatbota  aaal  ibatf  Wora*.  fr-aa  tk*  Ikh 
■  aaaimy.  -Aiaaaala.  Ua  tk*  OtCteaaaa*  af  Araaa,  by  Bar 
raw.  Daataaj.Bart-  aaa*  pnt  ai  l.aa*.  Xaaaafliltallaai  af  Ika  Prague*  af  Dm.  la*  \na>* 
fna*  ikow  af  araatal  •kpaatan.  arc  araaa  ftaaja  tk*  Caasty  af  Coraaall.  aaa  arraral  atlajr 


8  VALUABLE   AND    INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALE 

A  GENEALOGICAL  and  HERALDIC  HISTORY  of  the  EXTINCT 

**■  and  DORMANT  BARONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By 
J.  BURKE,  Esq.  and  J.  B.  BURKE,  Esq.  Medium  8vo,  Second  Edition.  638  e/ow/y 
printed  pages,  in  double  columns,  with  about  1000  arms  engraved  on  wood,  fine  portrait  of 
James  I,  and  illuminated  title-page,  extra  cloth,  10*.,  published  at  1/.  8*. 

This  work,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Authors  for  several  years,  comprises 
nearly  a  thousand  families,  many  of  them  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  in  the 
kingdom,  each  carried  down  to  its  representative  or  representatives  still  existing,  with  elabo- 
rate and  minute  details  of  the  alliances,  achievements,  and  fortunes,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period.  The  work  is  printed  to  correspond  precisely 
with  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Burke's  Dictionary  of  the  Existing  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ;  the 
armorial  bearings  are  engraved  in  the  best  style,  and  are  incorporated  with  the  text  as  in  that 
work. 

A  GENERAL  ARMORY  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 

-^  IRELAND  ;  comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial  Bearings,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
presenttime.  By  i.  BURKE,  Esq.  and  J.  B.  BURKE,  Esq.  Royal  8vo,  Third  Edition, 
with  Supplement.  1200  pages,  in  double  column*,  illuminated  title-page,  cloth,  1/.  1.5. 
published  at  2/.  2s. 

The  most  useful  book  on  Heraldry  extant ;  it  embodies  all  the  arms  of  Guillim,  Edmonson, 
Robson,  Berry  and  others,  prefaced  by  a  history  of  the  art. 


tJvobiwial  ©ialcctg  of  ©nglanb. 

OOKMS  of  RURAL    LIFE,  in  the  DORSET   DIALECT,  with  ;i 

■*■      Dissertation  and  Glossary.    By  WILLIAM  BARNES,  royal  12mo,  cloth,  10». 

A    GLOSSARY  of  PROVINCIAL  WORDS  and  PHRASES  in  use 

-^*-  in  Wiltshire,  shewing  their  Derivation  in  numerous  instances  from  the  Language  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.     By  JOHN  YONGE  AKERMAN,  Esq.  F.S.A.     12mo,  cloth,  3». 

WESTMORLAND  and  CUMBERLAND  DIALECTS.  Dialogues, 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmorland  and  Cumberland 
Dialects,  now  first  collected,  to  which  is  added,  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  those 
Counties.    Post  8vo,  pp.  408,  cloth,  9s. 

This  collection  comprises,  in  the  Westmorland  Dialect,  Mrs.  ANN  WHEELER'S  Four 
Familiar  Dialogues,  with  Poems,  &c;  and  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  I.  Poems  and  Pastorals 
by  the  Rev.  JOSIAH  RELPH  ;  II.  Pastorals,  &c,  by  EWAN  CLARK;  III.  Letter  from 
Dublin  by  a  young  Borrowdale  Shepherd,  by  ISAAC  RITSON  ;  IV.  Poems  by  JOHN 
STAGG;  V.  Poems  by  MARK  LONSDALE;  VI.  Ballads  and  Songs  by  ROBERT 
ANDERSON,  the  Cumbrian  Bard  (including  some  now  first  printed) ;  VII.  Songs  by  Miss 
BLAMIRE  and  Miss  GILPIN;  VIII.  Songs  by  JOHN  RAYSON;  IX.  An  Extensive 
Glossary  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Words. 

«'  Among  the  specimens  of  Cumberland  Verse  will  be  found  some  true  poetry,  if  not  the 
best  ever  written  in  the  language  of  rural  life  this  side  the  Scotch  Borders.  The 
writers  seem  to  have  caught  in  their  happiest  hours  inspiration  from  the  rapt  soul  of 
Burns.  Anderson's  touching  song  of  wedded  love,  '  The  Days  that  are  geane,'  is  a 
worthy  answer  for  a  husband  to  Burn's  '  John  Anderson  my  Jo.*  "  —  Cent's.  Magazine. 
"  No  other  two  counties  in  England  have  so  many  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  written  In  their  own  native 
dialect.  The  philologist  will  find  numerous  examples  of  words  and  phrases  which  are 
obsolete  in  the  general  language  of  England,  or  which  have  been  peculiar  to  West- 
morland and  Cumberland  from  time  immemorial.  Nor  are  the  pieces  uninteresting 
in  other  respects.  Some  of  the  patois  verses  are  rich  in  the  true  spirit  and  vigour  of 
poetry."— Metropolitan. 
"A  charming  volume:  it  contains  some  beautiful  poetical  effusions,  as  well  as  characteristic 
sketches  in  prose." — Archaeologist. 

'THE  VOCABULARY  of  EAST  ANGLIA,  an  attempt  to  record  the 

J-  vulgar  tongue  of  the  twin  sister  Counties,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  it  existed  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  still  exists;  with  proof  of  its  Antiquity  from 
Etymology  and  Authority.  By  the  Rev.  R.  FORBY.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth,  12*.  (original 
price  1/.  Is.) 


IIT    J.    P..    SMITH,   -I,    OLD    I  OV1TUN    ST.   (OHO.  9 

\HY  .t  l>Ki'\  |\( 

•  Ith  which  k  aaa  tnc  lacorpocawd  th«  Scr- 

Port  i.o.  «l«rtaa>  arlalta.  iWt,  4..  <W. 

utility  af  •  PiqtkKwd  QImmtt  to  all  »m«  dnlroot  of  aaaawltailt**  on  aarusi 

i  to  aaltrrtallr  ac».a«iilla,ll.  that  to  •aw  l"to  >  proof  of  ll  wgaM  W  tatkaty  a  work 

rratjstloM.    Groat  utd  Pt««e  an  iniiml)  nfm*J  to  ta  Toaa~»  -  Johaton't  Dk-- 


II IP    in    the    Propriety   an.l 
I  ol  Euaoor  (Drtoathtr.)  I  ayn|i,  Mia  .VaMaaal  a  Cliii  ».  Part  tro.  Itta 

m  mmm  of  th.    DULH  IS  of  ilw  Wi 

irtiralariy  « .  mill  ».  with  a  Gkaaary  of  Wotaa  saw  ta  aaa  than. 

aad  P.o,.  mm  otkat  Herat,  «maFl.f,iof  la*  Dlalort.    »,  JAMES  JtNMNCS      liaut. 
ao.  no.  a>. 

At!,.   DIAL1 
latt*IKT.      1.1  tot  >.i   J    ■•  .  Hvl  L1WELL.     Port  Mo.  ~J,  X>  ^uuM,  U. 

.me  Word*  ttaeti  in  •  rIESHIRi 

•»  '  .«,.  r.R.*.  «*a  S.A.  Itato.M  oaitloa.  tm»  a**M~..  V 

I'lli:  YOHKSHIHK    IH\I.K<T.    riemplifled  ia  rarioti*  Dialogues, 

1  1  rtc.   .ad  Vap.  aaokc.at.  to  Ik.  t  oaoty.  -Ith  a  Gkaaary.     Parte**,  U 

••A*Vllta«(».»h»onh>t.  auawy:  awrtaf  i  at  pawn  WtaaaeaakJea  amaateaiy  karmaaa. 
•at  aaa*  aaa  prrtty.    Tk.acVaja.oa  iheaaata  of  •  Aaa  Deky.'  aa  eataara  kara*. 

k  «  oat  po.ru.  af  *a«rt  W IW  atrt  •*.*•■» af  tka rartk  atkat t  aaa  tka.H (a 

ridtat  aW  paaatty  hat*  aaath  af  hat  nulla  aaa  aptnt  efaraa." 

Gear*  Mapiaan.  May  »MI. 

THE   II  .f   SkenVW)   CLOS^ 

a...  I  *..    Part  taa,  aav  at, 


TM  onnr  body   el. 
n»  t  Taan  WlatlU     »•  TOM  THEUDLEItoVLE.      Ta  akark   k  added  tk. 
■anrtay  aad  Vika**  Raaaas,  at  Ik*  a*ek  af  ran*  aaa  Paaaka.    By  NED  MVT.  Ha*, 

Tkk  abaaaec  k  arlliea  la  la*  Bareatoy  Dialed,  aaa  tkmfcfi  tk)  katif  Wtjk  ataatln  aat- 

alaiakMtWana*ra»aak«afaBk]ikMaartinak»lacalky.    It.  hat kaanai.  cttaad. 

n  tkaat  aa.ra.ikaa*  alth  >k»  BataaWy  aatattatkka  af  taeach.  am  Bad 
aaak  ta.iaa.aat  la  tteaila.  ta.  akun—i  af  aW  airtkat.tktaaak  kk  aatkaat  aata.  af  a. 

with  a  tiloaeary.  and  gea*T»l   It 
''  IllllMfl  J"    -    -*  |    |T     By  ABEL  BVWATKB,    Mkaa.datJk.ta.**. 

Tltne-Side  Soogtter.  bring  a 
i  olWrtwa  of  I  omit  tad  aatkkal  soar.,  aankrtl.*  af  BcaaMri*  Chat  artel.,  aaa  Um 

■■■iriiilf    1 of  •  aartkaj  of  tka  kkaatkM  tuealtltaa  af  Win  ■■*    • 

Ik*  Naiahbo-thood.  afcvatjr  m  «•  Mtatii.m  Otakrt.   Itmm,  4  para  liiikli.  U.  aam. 

:  uajkakl*  A4.*atara>  af  a  Laacatkk*  Ciaa*.    By  TIM  BOMIX.   Ilaax  U 

..•  Doggerel  Po«m,  ia 

1'  tk*  krtlkk  Drtkxt.    Jd  t4tuoa.  Ika...  *4. 


IV  VALUABLE    AND    INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALE 

TOM  CLADPOLE'S  JOURNEY  to  LUNNUN,  told  by  himself,  and 

-*-  written  in  pure  Sussex  Doggerel,  by  his  Uncle  Tim.    18mo,5*/*  thousand,  6d. 

TAN  CLADPOLE'S  TRIP  to  'JV1ERR1CUR  in  Search  for  Dollar 
"  Trees,  and  how  he  got  rich  enough  to  beg  his  way  home  !  written  in  Sussex  Doggerel. 
I2mo,  6d. 

JOHN  NOAKES   and   MARY  STYLES,  a  Poem,  exhibiting  some  of 

'*       the  moat  striking  lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex,  with  a  Glossary.      By  CHARLES 

(LARK, Esq.  of  Great  Totham  Hall,  Essex.     Post  8vo,  cloth, 2.1. 

**  The  poem  possesses  considerable  humour."  Tail's  Mag. — «'A  very  pleasant  trifle." 
Lit.  Gaz. — "A  very  clever  production."  Essex  Lit.  Journal. — "  Full  of  rich  humour." 
Essex  Mercury;'— «  Very  droll."  Metropolitan.—1*  Exhibits  the  dialect  of  Essex  per- 
fectly." Eclectic  Review.—  '*  Full  of  quaint  wit  and  humour."  Genfs  Xag.May  1841. 
— **  A  very  clever  and  amusing  piece  of  local  description."    Archaologist. 

BOUCHER'S    GLOSSARY    of    ARCHAIC    and    PROVINCIAL 
WORDS.    Edited  by  Hunter  and  Stevenson.  Parts  I  &  II.  {all  published)  9s.  (pub.  atl8».) 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    LIST    of  nil    the   Works  which    have    beeu 
published  towards  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England.  By  JOHN  RUSSELL 
SMITH.     PostSvo,  1«. 

"  Very  serviceable  to  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects,  or  are  collecting 
works  on  that  curious  subject.    We  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  notice." 

Metropolitan. 

HISTOIRE  LITTERAIRE,  PHILOLOGIQUE  et  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIQUEdes  PATOIS.     Par  PIERQU1N  de  GEMBLOUX.  «vo,  Paris,  1841.  is.  to. 

'PHE    ANGLO  SAXON    VERSION    of   the    HOLY    GOSPELS. 

-1  Edited  by  B.  THORPE.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  9i.6<f. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    to    ANGLO-SAXON    READING;    com- 

^-  prising,  jEIfric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  with  a  copious  Glossary,  &c. 
By  L.  LANGLEY,  F.L.S.     12mo,  cloth,  2s.  to. 

-THE    EARLY   HISTORY  of   FREEMASONRY    in    ENGLAND, 

-*■     illustrated  by   an  English  Poem  of   the   XlVth  Century,    with   Notes.     By   J.  O. 

HALLIWELL,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  Second  Edition,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  in  the 

lint'Sh  Museum.  2s.  to. 

"  The  interest  which  the  curious  poem  of  whijh  this  publication  is  chiefly  composed  has 
excited,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  into  German,  and  of  its 
having  reached  a  second  edition,  which  is  not  common  with  such  publications.  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  carefully  revised  the  new  edition,  and  increased  its  utility  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  and  correct  glossary." — Literary  Gazette. 

(J  ENOA  :  with  Remarks  on  the  Climate,  and  its  Influence  upon  Invalids. 
*  By  HENRY  JONES  BUNNETT,  M.D.    12mo,  cloth,  U. 

A    PLAIN  and  FAMILIAR  EXPLICATION  of  CHRIST'S  PRE- 

■*  SENCE  in  the  SACRAMENT  out  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  •  the 
satisfying  of  a  Scrupulous  Friend,' Anno  1831.  By  that  incomparable  Prelate,  JOSEPH 
HALL,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Post  8vo,  beautifully  primed  with  various 
floured  inks, a  curious  specimen  of  typography,  cloth,  2s.  to. 


SSIitcficiftft  ano  IMugton. 

-yIUAL  of  the  WITCHES  at  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  before  Sir  M. 

■*■      HALE,  1664,   with  an  Appendix,  by  CHARLES  CLARK,   Esq.  of  Tufham,  Essex. 
8to,  Is. 
*'  Tht  most  perfect  Narrative  of  anything  of  this  nature  hitherto  extant."—  Preface. 


..I.D    COHPTOV    ST.    80HO.  II 

\  •  i\|»l     1  I  1.    i'l^i  OVER\    ■■:    Hm  Wilt  IK  RA1 

'  I    in.t  PHILIP  FLOWER,  daufhlrr.  of  Joan  Flowar.  aaar  »*«r  |B*l»©ir). 

multl  Lit  cat*  far  n.fioior,  UkmI<d attar,  la  iWaaUracuoa  of  Lara  Rom,  m 

iWbritf  IUiUb  I.  MIS.    *»o,  I.. 

Oa»  of  Uw  a>at  ntnoralaarr  ««ara  of  Witchcraft  oa  ronta. 

e  TRIAL,  I  ONFESSION,  ud  <  >>M'I  MN  \l  I0> 

'  M  \U>-ToXC  lasts  ahw  Uw  Trial  aad  Eucatioa  of  throt 

rrJtta».  MM*,    I.o.  1.. 
ThaarlM.il  ■»!■■■  art  aaamlraa  by  aB  la.  Kratoh  ilmiUai. 

,    r .\ 1 1  lin  I    i:  i  '  0R0  •■(  IM  MIRACULOUS  ('ASK.m  MAItV 

•  w    HUD  i  USW    «  D.of  aaaiirawj ..   rro.W.U. 

TW  mill  oaHwa  of  a  awol  mtraordiaary  Namtlr.,  which  ha*  raaora  fnai  aaaattioa 
■  of  F.n«Ua*. 


JJubltcationg  of  Barnes  Ordjaro  Iftfalltuscll. 

1>\K\   UATHEMATH    \     .  r  .  I  ..llrctton  o(  I 

*»     awtka  aa4  -abfart.  oaooorto.  with  taws,  from  aacant  laiaWii  MM.    •»•.  aoroaa 
■Mawa.aWB.aa.Mi 
r    -     •       I  hi..H   •>   aatia  Raw.    Traflalaa  4a  Art*  »■■■!■  Hi    Matoaa  •**■   la 

Ia«Jaa*  ■•>  lha  nrwaath  CoMart  far  UAhwj  lha  AfcMaaa  of  a  story*. .  Tiilln  oa  lha  »• 
.  .. .  Ti..u->  sa  Glaawo  (at  Ootiaal  Par,  ■  in.  hj  W.  ooaraai   lihiaabi 

Roar...!.  rmii.1  ..«™.«.i«  .     TwoTahWaaWwwaHhalwaaaf  Hl«»  Watar  at  L 

...  of  MoaaJhjht.  (Mas  •  ML  of  lha  Ta.ttoj.ih  ciart.  aa  th*  Mos- 
rarai-oa  ./  II.  .«ht.  aaaDtataaraii  Aknaaarl  a*  VUla  P.I  (araaraor  Alfanan. 


W-ofoararlr  Alanaio.hr  lha  Mfcor.  A 

RIDOI 

A  nokuW  h*  Ullhihini'l "  Book  RarkMa'-  of  lha  no.  I  aitarahr, 

OM  HkUl] 
l.  n 'i.i      *  -   "~  —    --^f~— j  •"    itn**..u**.(-ir>m 

•rtoM.,  . 

Kip.  from  Anrirnt  MMwrril 
,i»h  Litaratar.  aa.  lha  Mala*  I  aawaaa.     KaHo.hr  WRIOHT  aou 
■  oavtro.  malm,  half  — ■■■,  ooror.  ». 

i  ii  i:    w  i:i  i  IXOS,    ■  !*8  •/«- 

■  «ar  of  HMliloj  taCharU.  II.   —a,  U. 

ra  \u i  b  m  Mt. 

*    the    Bootiaa    Nuaherksl   Cootnartiow.. 

BMBBi      h»0.   U. 

\n  in. 
A  <  \  :  i   u.r   CON1  I    Hoi. 

a  with  tit  kaki.v  m  ii 

VYiWilKli.lKNS.S    .    J. 
m  proa,  gar.ro.  tottorti.   ■»».  tCati  Mi.  Am,mm,ln  aorawo.)  U. 
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A  FEW  NOTES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  DISCOVERY  of  the 

COMPOSITION  of  WATER.    8vo,  1«. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  MISCELLANEOUS  MANUSCRIPTS  pre- 

served  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society.    8vo,  2*. 

MANAGEMENT  of  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE  vindicated 

from  the  Attack  of  an  Anonymous  Critic,  In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor"  of  the  "Cambridge 
Advertiser."    8vo,  (not  printed  for  tale,)  1*. 

AN    ACCOUNT    of   the   EUROPEAN   MANUSCRIPTS    in    the 

CHETHAM  LIBRARY,   MANCHESTER.    12mo,   1». 

OBSERVATIONS  upon  the  HISTORY  of  CERTAIN  EVENTS 

in  ENGLAND,  temp.  Edward  IV.  {from  the  Archaiologia)   4to,  1».  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS    on   the  CONTENTS    of    the    "SPECULUM 

CHRISTIANA,"  (a  work  of  the  Lollards,)  and  on  its  real  Author,  (from  the  Archceologia,) 
4to,  6rf. 

ON  the  VOLVELLE   and  on   CHAUCER'S  TREATISE   on   the 

ASTROLABE,  (from  the  Archaologia,)  4to,  Sd. 

PORTRAIT  of  JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  drawn  from 

Life  and  on  Stone  by  W.  L.  WALTON.  4to,  proofs  on  India  Paper,  {only  100  printed,)  2».  ta. 


TJEPORT  EXTRAORDINARY  of  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries,  in  a  Setter  to  "PUNCH,"  occasioned  by  a  remarkable  Omission  in  that 
Gentleman's  Account  of  the  Metropolis.    Post  8vo,  6d. 

ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIBRARIES.     I.  Catalogue  of  the  Library 

J     of  the  Priory  of  Bretton,  Yorkshire.    II.  Notice  of  the  Libraries  belonging  to  other 
Religious  Houses.     By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER,  F.S.A.     Ho,  very  few  printed,  5s. 


tJuijlicattons  of  tjfje  ©amUcn  -Society,  1838-44. 

(Not priittetl fur  sale),  all  Ho,  in  cloth, 

"  The  prices  maintained  by  our  books,  when  copies  get  abroad  in  the  market,  afford  en- 
couraging proof  of  the  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  collectors  and  literary  men. 
In  four  years  the  Society  has  issued  eighteen  volumes,  all  of  them  works  excluded 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  publication,  and  yet  worthy  of  being  published,  of  emi- 
nent use  to  historical  inquirers,  and  likely  to  retain  a  place  in  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country."—  Report  of  the  Council,  1842. 

TT1STORIE   of  the  ARRIVAL  of  EDWARD  IV.  in  ENGLAND, 

-*--1-    and  the  finall  recovcrye  of  his  Kingdomes  from  Henry  VI.  1471.    Edited  by  BRUCE. 
10>.  «■(. 

KYNG   JOHAN,  a  PLAY,  by  JOHN    BALE,    (now    first    printed.) 
Edited  by  J.  P.  COLLIER.   7».  Cd. 

ALLITERATIVE  POEM  on  the  DEPOSITION  of  KING  RICH.  II. 

•&•    with  a  Ghismry— Ric.    Maydestone  de  Concordia  inter.  Rich.  II.  et  Civitatem,  London. 
Edited  by  WRIGHT.      10».  6d. 

pLUMPTON   CORRESPONDENCE;    a   Series   of  Letters  written 

■*■      in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Plumpton  Family  of  Yorkshire. 
Edited  by  STAPLETON.    pp.  450,  II.  U. 

ANECDOTES   and   TRADITIONS,    illustrative   of  Early  English 

■**•  History  and  Literature,  derived  from  MS.  sources.    Edited  by  TilOMS.  If*. 


BY   J.    B.    SMITH,  4,    OLD    COMPTOV    ST.  SOUO.  13 

|»OLI1  \M>.   from  the  reien  of  John  to 

1  thala'Edaanl  II.     E41U4  «nd  tru.Utril  br  WRIGHT,   pp.  <*S.    lu..  m. 

ANNALS   .i  H*  NR8T  KM  It  w:\KS  of  the  Reipi  of  Q 

'  UN  IIAYW.\RD,aaa>A*rWaaj<  »W»llMd»rl< 

MIA  IS.  ril  I  A  l!ri,llli.',.rvofthe 
"  miaipulrt  of  tiMinil  la  IW  paw  117*.  *.  Carlos*  Colli  Una  of  Ckanam  from  th« 
Jkaarp  af  l>.  Ca*  Maara.      Htm^nt tutMi%ii.     B,  Hrr  JOSEPH  HUNTER.     4..  <U. 

I  i     ,n,l   (  IIOROGRAPHICAL    DE8  RIPTiOK 

1  <KM.  UM.    W«aj  Jtrtt  prau*4,  am!  eUiMd  bp 

nHRONN  I  i:   ,.f  thr  FIRST   TIIIKI  i 

^     of  E.1-  IN   WARtWURTH.    .Vwjlnr  piiM,  a<<M>l 

KEMPS    NINE    DAIES    WONDER,    perform**!  in  a  Daunce  from 

1  Y  LooJoo  to  Norwkh.  with  lacnatoctloa  ud  Nou.  by  DYCE.    to. 

•  i  rartaMtp.  aid,  at  >  raat  alataaa  af  i 


•ERS.     A   Collation  of  Public  ami  Private  Doeu- 

.trat.r.  af  ib.  Tiara,  af  Ehubrth  and  Jim  I.  fraa  uW  or%la*l 
nt  mail  tprua.     EdMsd  kp  •»•  "■  COLLI  EH.  pa.  MS.    M*. 
ra  k>io  •  rVK  told,  ud  fait  of  iiiHii.  unaj  rjta  Kaap 


ft! 

MoaartarU  SaacU  r  laaaall  i  aaac  paiatai 


.lr      Itta      It,-   . 


tttoto 
Tsars  a)  .aw  aaktarajlaa  vfclrk  (ha  aaaterp  ■>•»  »»■  •»  (saUart  M  ka«ia«  ksra  Uw 
aaraat,  oT  «ddla«  "»  "■»  aranrliai  oT  UW  Hlalatpaf  Eajlaad.  Ika  laluailll  af  J  .inlaw 
i»r»>ilw«.  a  warm  itou<  wttk  i  taaalar  cara  a> 

Mar,  ••  aWaaaai  aa  Haitian  «a  af  itamlr  M 
at  rasjad  la  aap  aork  -lib  wMak  Ika  Caaac*  an  ■ 

*..~r  ./ »w  <  .  a.  Itol 

>  M4laaaUW.    K4wm  kf  T.  C.  CHOKE*,    to. 

CHRONM  I  I    of    WILLIAM  BR    of  th*    lUroo. 

ulnorsUaoaorMaallWt.    td    from  *»•».  bp  J.O.  »H  I  I 

L.inionlr   attributed    to  Walter  tja   M*r»  • 
araMaTOalartiauW  XIIIUi  Caatarp.     aaWaakp  T.  I*  RIGHT     pa.***.    Ito. 
Tb«  Aaaaaata  tsMilai  mm  ran  la  raw  traartali—   a*  Ika  p»w  i«aap  sow  ton 
prlal^.in  .Irajto-Sormaa.rrrath.  broub.  a»a  Ea.1"*.  ft—  IW  l«k  la  Ika  MO  IMIajl. 

•I'llW   ll>.   I   NI(     I 
1  aaalk,  Ika  lUaja  af  Waarp  VIII.    aUMsa  kp  Or.  (RIMER,    to. 

•rlllir.K     K.Mil.i 

1  ■  Tamaauikstsai    Mr  Aajlia  i  *a4  cat  Aiaakaj  af  Ki>< 

•  i*.  aatf  an  aaato»|a  af  Inuii.  auk  Otasrarr.  tot.     By  J. 

...  aoJ  the  tatalogae  of  hi* 
Library  af  M»*,  aow  ton  iikMii.    Edllad  bp  J.  O  II  ALL!  WEIL,    to. 
It  fWattiat  faatoff  a  aaaat  aarlaaa  taaarjM  laia  liar  *'  appakajaa4  4tt*0*  of  tkk)  cvlrarataa 
aaaa  alaTkjg  ■*  raraaaaar  at  MortUkr  la  borrrr. 
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APOLOGY    for   LOLLARD   DOCTRINES   attributed   to  Wicliffe. 

■'*■  Now  first  printed,  and  edited  by  Dr.  J.  H  TODD.    pp.  269.    9». 

TJUTLAND    PAPERS.     Documents   relating   to   the   Coronation  of 

"  Henry  VII.  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the  interviews  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the 
Emperor.    From  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  MS.  collections.    Edited  by  W.  JEIIDAN.    8«. 

1)IARY   of  DR.    THOMAS    CARTWRIOHT,  Bishop  of  Chester, 

*J  Aug.  1686  to  Oct.  1687,  now  first  printed.   Ed.  by  the  Rev  JOSEPH  HUNTER.    6».  6rf. 
Cartwright  was  one  of  James  the  Second's  creatures  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  Popery 
in  England,  and  also  principal  commissioner  for  depriving  Dr   Hough  of  the  Presidency  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS  of  EMINENT  LITERARY  MEN  of  the 

^XVIth,  XVIlth,  and  XVIlIth  Centuries,  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Bodleian  Librarj,  with  Notes  by  Sir  HENRY  ELLIS,  pp.  468,  facsimilies,  VSs. 
"  The  Council  anticipate  that  when  generally  known  this  volume  will  be  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  among  the  publications  of  the  Society.  It  preserves  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  Camden  and  his  great  work  the  Britannia  ;  others  respecting  the  for- 
mation and  early  application  to  the  purposes  of  literature  of  the  invaluable  collection 
of  MSS.  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  and  is,  in  truth,  a  collection  of  interesting 
memorials  of  the  literature  of  the  last  three  centuries."—  Hrport  »fthc  GMNMff,  1843. 

A    CONTEMPORARY   NARRATIVE   of  the   proceedings   against 

-rl  DAME  ALLICE  KYTLER,  prosecuted  for  SORCERY  in  1324.  By  RICHARD  de 
LEDREDE,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Edited  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT.  5*. 

This  volume  affords  a  curious  picture  of  the  turbulent  state  of  Ireland  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  II.  and  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  Superstition. 

OROMPTORIUM     Parvulorum    sive    Clericorum,    Lexicon    Anglo- 

I.atinum  princeps,  autore  Fratre  Galfrido  Grammatico  Dicto  e  Predicationibus  Lcnne 

Episeopi  Northfolciensi  A.D.  1440,  oliin  e  prdis  Pynsonianis  editum,  nunc  ab  Integro,  com- 

mentariolis  subjectis,  ad  fidem  codicum  recensuit  ALBERTUS  WAY.  Tomus  prior,  h)s.  to. 

A    COLLECTION  of  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  relating;  to  the  DIS- 

•^  SOLUTION  of  the  MONASTERIES,  and  some  other  points  connected  with  the 
Reformation.    Edited  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT.    10>.  6<f. 

T  ETTERS  and  STATE  PAPERS  relating  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 

-Li  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Low  Countries,  1585^6.     Edited  by  BRUCE,    pp.500,  14*. 

A   FRENCH  CHRONICLE  of  LONDON,  from  the  44th  of  Henry  III 

■'*  to  the  1/th  of  Edw.  Ill,  with  copious  English  note).    By  J.  G.  AUNGIER.    6s. 

pOLYDORE  VERGIL'S  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward 
*-  IV,  and  Richard  III,  now  first  printed  in  English  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  Sir  H.  ELLIS.    7».  6rf. 

rpHE    THORNTON     ROMANCES.     The    Early   English  Metrical 

Romances  of  Perceval,  Isumbras,  Eglamour,  and  Degrevant,  selected  from  MSS.  at 
Lincoln  and  Cambridge.    By  J.  O.  HALLIWELL.     12*. 

N.B.  The  above  30  volumes  are  all  the  Society  have  published;   complete  sets  will  be 
sold  for  £10  10*,,  the  succeeding  ones  will  be  on  sale  as  they  appear. 


Publications  of  the  i^ercjj  Society,  1840-44. 

Elegantly  printed  in  post  8i-fl,  {not  pi  inted  for  Sule.) 

OLD  BALLADS  of  the  utmost  rarity,  now  first  collected  and  edit 
by  J.  P.  COLLIER,  is.  6:1. 


■  T  J.    R.    SMITH,   4,    OLD    COMF1  15 

I  MONBT,    rrprintrd    from    the 

I I  of  l«o9.  i.. 

!  i  \  II.  MARRIAGE,  from  an  unique  copy, 

'  prinlnl  by  »  YNK\  N  D«  MORUE.ta.M. 

Minor  Pmm  of  DAM  JOHN   I. Vl>i,  \  1  i: 

-»  E.littd  bj  II  ALU  WELL.  pp.  *M.  9t. 

'I'lIK  KIM.   ml  a  POOR   NORTHERN  MAN,  from   the  Edition  of 

1  Ml  U.  U. 

\     Th«  «M  Man  e^  «*>•  rif«f'<  »o.ni  la  Wliliw  la  m  0t»  Kb*  •*•"«  •  *•"  ">  •» 

1  MM  Of  b!4  (km. 

HI      llu.lr»live  of  the  SUujgU 
brtw*m.faaall.uaWiU»jnlll.  wlib  latroaiwtMa  ud  Xotn.  by  I 

■  !   BALLADS,  r-Utirrto  the  London 

rmlkmm*  Trade*.  Mtd  Lo.do«  g— rally.    EdludbyC.MArKAY.lt. 

Him  IM.I   \  \  I  >.  collected  and  Edited 

'  '  by  J.O.  HALLIWEI  I 

I  Praaki  aa4  Merry  Jet.,  full  of 

C  It  »n.|   other  PoeaM, 

•rtatiBtlly  by  I  >W  E  V .  I»7.  *». 

<  oomoa- 
'  *«ii».     Edited  by  Ti  :    pp.  m>.  «.. 

>  lUaurow  Mtotk  or  Dtrk  CaMw  Ma  XkbMat  Pnmrht. 

a,  la*.  Edited  by  UM  H. 

I  ..f  the  Will  i 

1  Wilt)  r  t-  mi  l  i—ri  i   t   if 

M^  ..i  ....  ORDINARII 
■  rOWLBS.     Edited  by  IIALLIWELL.  *. 

KIM«.||1\K  I        DRE  \M  HI  M  Med   by 

1.1.  aiMBAVLT.ii. 

Sl.l>     i  IIRIS  .ted     b, 

waioHT.v. 

Nnacipally   from 
Oral  TraaHtea.    By  IIALLIWBLL.    «.. 
Of  tab.  •  tkird  «4  •stanjaa  tdkloa  b>  ao*  nady.  —  aa**  »•/<»*•  a*. 

•I.  Introduction.  3*. 

f   the  Reign    of    Eda-ard  I. 
MM  by  WaiCIIT.  4*  ad. 

MMPH    ..,   -    m  I'll  SIM  •■<    Um   PRIM  K 
rinaia>N  'iITH.«M«bl«faf  Jaml.  by  TII"M*» 

feat 

•covered   ia 

KKRR.  U>t  dbj  HIMIIVUT    b.«f. 


16  VALUABLE    AND    INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALB 

*   PARAPHRASE   on  the  SEVEN  PENITENTIAL   PSALMS   in 

-ft     ENGLISH  VERSE,  by   THOMAS  BRAMPTON,  1414,   together  with  the  Psalter  of 
St.  Bernard.    Edited  by  W.  II.  BLACK.  ii.to. 

fiROWN  GARLAND  of  ROSES,  consisting  of  Ballads  and  Songs, 

*-*  by  R.JOHNSON,  1612.    Edited  by  W.  CHAPPELL.  3». 

DIALOGUE    concerning    WITCHES    and    WITCHCRAFTS,    by 
GEORGE  GIFFORD,  Viear  of  Maldon,  1603.  Edited  by  WRIGHT.  4».  6d. 

This  dialogue  was  thought  to  merit  reprinting,  both  as  being  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  the  good  sense  with  which  the  writer 
treats  a  subject  on  which  so  many  people  ran  mad,  and  the  curious  allusions  which  it  con- 
tains to  the  superstitions  of  that  age. 

TROLLIES'  ANATOMIE,  or  SATYRES  and  SATYRICALL  EPI- 

-*-     GRAMS,  by  HENRY  HUTTON.  Dunelmensia,  161.0.  Edited  by  RIMBAULT.  3s. 

TACK  of  DOVER,  his  Quest  of  luquirie,  or  his  Privy  Search  fur  the 
"  veriest  Foole  In  England,  a  collection  of  Merry  Tales.  1604.  2«.  6d. 

This  tract  is  exceedingly  curious,  as  forming  one  of  the  links  between  the  wit  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  that  of  modern  times.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  "  merry  tales"  contained 
in  it  which  has  not  its  counterpart  among  the  numerous  Latin  stories  of  the  monks,  which 
were  popular  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

ANCIENT    POETICAL    TRACTS    of   the    XVIth    Century,    re- 

-ft  printed  from  unique  copies.    Edited  by  RIMBAULT.   3... «/. 

A    SELECTION  of  LATIN  STORIES,  from  MSS.  of  the  Xlllth 

-ft  and  XlVth  Centuries.  Edited  by  WRIGHT,  pp.  280,  6». 

rpHE  HARMONY  of  the   CHURCH,   SPIRITUAL    SONGS   and 

JL-    HOLY  HYMNS,  by  MICHAEL  DRAYTON,  reprinted  from  the  Edilion  of  1591,  (and 
not  in  his  collected  works.)    Edited  by  DYCE.   3*. 

riOCK  LORRELLS  ROTE,  a  Satyrical  Poem,  from  an  unique  copy, 

V^  printed  by  WYNKVNde  WORDE.  Edited  by  RIMBAULT.     2.. 

pOEMS  by  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON.    Edited  by  DYCE.     h.  6cl. 

THE  HARMONY  of  RIRDS,  a  Poem,  from  the  only  known  copy 
printed  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  with  Introduction.     2s. 

A   KERRY    PASTORAL,   in   Imitation   of    the   First   Eclogue   of 
VIRGIL.   Edited  with  Introduction,  by  T.  C.  CROKER.    Woodcut;  2s. 
s  picture  of  Irish  manners  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


THE  FOUR  KNAVES,  a  Series  of  Satirical  Tracts.     By  SAMUEL 

■*■      ROWLANDS.  1611-13.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  Notes,  by  RIMBAULT.  Wood- 
cuts^*. 6rf. 

A  POEM  to  the  MEMORY  of  WILLIAM  CONOR  EVE,  by  JAMES 

-ft  THOMSON.     Edited  by  P.  CUNNINGHAM.    Is.  6d. 

pLEASANT  CONCEITES  of  OLD  HOB80N,  the  Merry  Londoner, 

full  of  humourous  discourses  and  witty  merriments,  whereat  the  quickest  wittes  may 
laugh,  and  the  wiser  sort  take  pleasure.  1607.    Edited  by  HALLIWELL.    2«. 

IVrAROCCUS  EXTATICUS;    or,  BANKESS  BAY  HORSE  in  a 

J.VX    TRANCE:  anatomizing  some  abuses  and  bad  tricks  of  this  age  (150'>).     Edited  by 
RIMBAULT.     Is.  6d. 

T  ORO  MAYORS'  PAGEANTS;  being  Collections  towards  a  History 

J-J    of  these  annual  celebrations :  with  specimens  of  the  descriptive  pamphlets  published  by 
the  City  poets.     Edited  by  F.  W.  FAIRIIOLT.     Part  I.    Woodcuts,  5;. 

Part  II,  5*. 


ar  J.  r.  smith,  4,  old  conrros  ST.  soho.  17 

Mi, II  I  |\i,  I  of  tlie  l.ftli  (Vntnr 

'  >rd  :  with  torn*  taorter  Porau  from  the  umt  M*>. 

.  id. 

.  I  i:i:\  l'>«AI.\IS,  andthe  FiritChaptrriif  I  in»lated 

•  BjMjb*«an»  by  JOHN  (HOKE,  lamp.  Ilmrj  VIII,  with  Document!  rtlaUr*  to 
m  Family.    K4JM*  by  BLISS.    «..  M. 

LATION  against  the  beastly*  Abusers 
(Vftoad  Phy.yh.  laoaraTkaa:  by  JOHN  HALLE.  ,u«»^»r..f.i 

hit 
BALLADS  l         .f  1683-4,  and  the  Fair 

00  lh«  II, .»r  Till ■!      UIM  by   KIMBAl  LT.     J.. 

BBTIEOF   lllls  ALL.      r.i>inrbr  Good  Circumstance  that  the 

■  UmwmlloKimiHt.     ByBAR.NABV  RICH.  l«l«.     BdRaa  b, 

SARD  lbs  POX,  b «vi^'<  edit!** 

raaWf—SUlmi)  MaaaryoflWRnmiiti.    B4Ja*.  by  W.  J.  THOMS.    a.. 

mi.   LamsnTATIOMs)  of  the  South   of   Ireland. 

1  rwfc  Pautlral  aa.  Daawatk  Hbaary.  Maaaaea,  Maak.  ana  .Saaatautaaaa. 

•  UN    \     ii  !   \,     .  .|H-cimen  of  Ihe  Shropshire  Dialect 

lath,  \  WELL.    **.**. 

Sea,  la  Kotfiah  Verse 
aaaPraaa.     K4Ma*  by  WRIGHT.    Ja. 


,    Uaaoaa  MUCambrbaja.  sawS  by  HALLIWELL.     Sv  as. 


\    BALI   \l'>  -ul.  IU  IIDKNS,  from  a  MS.  at  Cambridge, 

US*. 

,  IU<   \l  from   Mu.ieal  Publication*,  1589  and 

IMS.    B*M  by  COLLIER.     J».  a*. 
S  S   PUOIMIKSIK;  ..Kalireon  the  Drffrneracy  of  the 

Ttaam.  A.U.  MM.      Mil**  by  IIALLIWELL.      I>K 
I    -ri>.  .bo..M  pWo  .t.  all  tha  *x«*<y  ha..  *.bia*a.. 


(Jubltcitton?  of  t!)t  ^ijakspcarc  aftdctf,  l  - 

>~«al*a  /hr  Safe)  a*  Baa,  ha  aha*. 

\l!l>     ILLE1  ft    ft    '    MS      '    !»■:.. 
M    -    ■    T  _,  M  EMiu.hiH  at*  Ibtti|m».  Bra  Jnhaina,  Maaahwjat,  bjiwlaa.  *c.  by 

.  containing  a  Pleasant  Im  retire  against 
1     pm.   |  '.  OoaaoM,  l*7»-H«YWOOI» 

Apslofy  for   leases,  ■■■■■'.  in"*"""  a«"  »oL*». 


DCS  in\  i: 


■ 

tfaaatWCaryaaOaiaU.  »■*»..  wRh  HUH  ssSninairy.  by 

l.lNKSS.  by  FRANCIS 

•     EJitcdby  J.  H.  COLLIER.  •»•,  4.  *A 


lo  VALUABLE    AND   INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALB 

DATIENT  GRISEL.   A  Comedy  by  DEKKER,  CHETTLE,  and 

A  HAUGIITON.with  Introduction  by  COLLIER,  (ivo,  to 

]?XTRACTS  from  the  ACCOUNTS  of  the  REVELS  at  COURT, 

-*-'  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 
St. 

UIRST    SKETCH    of   SHAKSPEARE'S   MERRIE   WIVES    of 

-1-      WINDSOR,  with  a  collection  of  the  Tales  on  which  the  Plot  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded.     Edited  by  H  ALLI  WELL.  4s.  6d.  1842. 

MOTES  on  BEN  JONSONS  CONVERSATIONS  with  WILLIAM 

-1"  DRUMMOND  of  Hawthornden.     Edited  by  LAING.   5i.  1842. 

T^OOLS  and    JESTERS,   with  a  reprint   of  ROBERT   ARMINS 

■*■  NEST  of  NINNIES,  1608.     Edited  by  COLLIER.  4t.  6<J.  1842. 

THE  OLD  PLAY  of  TIMON  of  ATHENS,   which  preceded    that 

-*-  of  Shakspeare,  now  firtt  printed  from  a  MS.     Edited  by  DYCE.  3».  6d. 

PIERCE   PENNILESSS   SUPPLICATION  to   the   DEVIL.      Br 
THOMAS  NASH,  15S2.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  COLLIER,  4». 

SECOND    PARTS     of 

RRON  FIELD.  4*.  6d. 

NORTH  BROOKES     TREATISE     against     DICE,     DANCING, 
PLAYS,  and  other  IDLE  PASTIMES,  1577.      Edited  by  COLLIER.  4*.  Bd. 

fkBERON'S   VISION   in  the  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS'   DREAM, 

*J  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  LYLIE'S  Endymion.    By  Ihe  Rev.  J.  HALPIN.  4«  6rf. 

THE  FIRST  SKETCHES  of  the  SECOND  and  THIRD  PARTS 

J-     of  KING  HENRY  the  SIXTH.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  H  ALLI  WELL.  b. 

The  possessor  of  this  volume  will  have  the  two  Plays  upon  which  Shakspe  ire  founded  his 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  both  printed  from  unique  copies  in  the  Bodleian— one 
a  small  octavo,  which  cost  at  Chalmers's  sale,  £  130  ;  the  other  a  very  thin  small  quarto,  which 
cost  £64  several  years  ago,  and  would  now  probably  realize  more  than  twice  that  sum. 

THE  CHESTER  PLAYS:  a  Collection   of  Mysteries  founded  upon 

-*-     Scriptural  Subjects,  and  formerly  represented  by  the  Trades  of  Chester  at  Whitsuntide. 
Edited  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT.  Vol.  I.  !l>. 


HEYWOODS    (THOMAS)    FIRST    and 
KING  EDWARD  VI,  with  Notes  by  BAR 


ALLEYN  PAPERS;  a  Collection  of  Original  Documents  illustrative 
■**•  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  EDWARD  ALLEYN,  and  of  the  Early  English  Stage  and 
Drama.     Edited  by  COLLIER.    4s.  6it.     [A  Companion  to  the  first  Article.] 

"TTONOUR   TRIUMPHANT;"    and  "A  LINE  of  LIFE."     Two 

-LI  Tracts  by  JOHN  FORDE,  the  Dramatist,  recently  discovered.    3j. 

ffARLTON'S  JESTS,  and  NEWS  OUT  OF  PURGATORY:   with 

J-      Notes,  and  some  account  of  the  Life  of  Tarlton.    By  J.  O.  HALLIWELL.    4».  6rf. 
rpRUE  TRAGEDY  of  RICHARD   III;   to  which   is  appended   the 

*■  Latin  Play  of  RICHARDUS  TERTIUS,  by  Dr.  THOMAS  LEGGE,  both  anterior  to 
Shakespeare's  Drama,  with  Notes  by  BARRON  FIELD.     4». 

-yHE  GHOST  of  RICHARD  III,  a  Poem,  1G14,  founded  upon  Shake- 

■^   speare's  Historical  Play,  reprinted  from  the  only  known  copy,  edited  by  COLLIER.  3*.  6rf. 

CIR  THOMAS  MORE,  a  Plav  now  first  printed,  edited  by  DYCE. 

•^  '   4s.6d. 


SMITH,   4,    OLD    CllMrTO*    ST.    SOHO. 

I  rn  PAPBI  -  I  mOny 

1  irnkulkxi.  Illu.n.i..e  of  lb*  ObyKU  of  to*  Socirty.     Vol.  I.     «J. 

Till;  i»i.n  l  \\l  NO  OP    I  SHREW,  1904,  apM  »Uafe  S  .ikespesre 

W      fail    |>h  IMiiitji  T '--  -  -"-■  ■«-«"»'«■«'    I.  UM'EIMN  MORI 

■4itc4  ky  »KVOT.    «•.•«. 

S.B  -To.  abor*  SI  »olum«  an  *ll  Ik*  Sortaty  bar*  avbilaha*. 


^amtmDflt  annquan.ui  Society,  1840-44. 

;      ||m     ORIGINAL    I.IIIK  \UV    .1     M        <     | 
I  JlieJ  oj  PRorEvsoR  CORRIC.  Wo.  »».  S4. 

<  llll<»Mt  A.  •>''  ■'■">••   '  >"1.  "")'"■  *J  iiiuuin  1469. 

E4M*4  by  th*  Hr\ .  J.  sMITII.  tto.  /*-  mmOt,  id. 

I  DRY    >•>    lbs    lllortrati t    .»riou% 


-   which  look    place 

Laaatrfalioaa/Aar.  P«a**a.     1411*4 by  J.  OOOBWIM.  •*».>» •!«*»,»», 
M  or  tk.  (ool..k  wl  akjarjakar*.  i, ■■■■ily  k«wi ■  iW  »v.  l««4  C» 

i  b*  Manoacripts  sod  Scare.  Books 

I  .haft  C*Hrf».  CMkfkbj*.  futU*. 
rati  II.    4k  O/. 


;\    lt\ltv  l»  dVBMtliskoa. 

.tnUaaa  ky  r*orl>SO«  WILLIS.  4 «**«*•.  k. 

•,    MIMUI 
■svaoraMoa  willis.  »iin»  7a. 

-     uotl,  an4  Thinl  OcmtsI  Meeting*  of  law 
«•.  I*.a**h. 


JJubltcatton  of  tl)c  .abbotsfoib  iTlub. 

S    (*•    .Uglo-ym 

.  T  to«  »rt.  J»  IlltaHll  «*tW  ;   pmWM 

.w».  ~*  ««»**>  f*»*»*.  U-  >*•. 
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20  VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS  ON  SALE 

tfariter  Society's!  ^ufcltcattong  — 1841-44. 

(AU8vo,  in  cloth.) 

RIDLEY'S  (BISHOP)  WORKS.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas. 
Kb.  G<f. 

CANDY'S  (BISHOP)  SERMONS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 

^  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  AYRE.    10*.  lid. 

UlLKINGTON'S   (BISHOP)    WORKS.      Edited    by   the   Rev.    J. 

1  SCHOLEFIELD.     10».  6d. 

HUTCHINSON'S  (ROGER)  WORKS.    Edited  by  J.   Bruce,  Esq. 
10».  6d. 

PHILPOT'S    (Archdeacon    and    Martyr,    1555)    Examinations    and 
Writings.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  EDEN.     Ws.Bd. 

f^RINDAL'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  REMAINS.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 

*-"  NICHOLSON.     10*.  6A 

7URICH    LETTERS,   comprising    the    Correspondence  of   several 

^    English  Bishops  and  others,  with  some  of  the  Helvetian  Reformers,  temp.  Q.  Elizabeth, 
from  the  originals  at  Zurich.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  ROBINSON,     li.  Is. 

TJECON'S  (Prebendary  of  Canterbury  temp.    Hen.  VIII)    EARLY 

J-*  WORKS.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE.    Royal  8vo,  10». 

(CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS  and  HOLY  MEDITATIONS.  Collected  by 

H.  BULL.     I2mo,  cloth,  Qs. 

PULKE'S   DEFENCE   of  the   TRANSLATIONS  of  the    BIBLE 

■*•       Against  GREGORY  MARTIN,  a  CATHOLIC.      Edited  by  HARTSHORNE.    8».  M. 

TJOOPER'S  (Bishop  and  Martyr)  EARLY  WRITINGS-     Edited  by 

■*X  CARR.     8«.  6d. 

BECON'S      CATECHISM,   and   other   Pieces.       Edited  by    Ayrb. 
Royal  8vo,  IOj. 

'T'HE  LUTURGIES,and  other  DOCUMENTS  set  forth  by  EdwardIV. 

1  Edited  by  KETLEY.   8j.  6i 

ftOVERDALE'S   (BISHOP)   WRITINGS   and   TRANSLATIONS. 

^  Edited  by  PEARSON.    8s.  Bd. 

LATIMER'S  (BISHOP)  SERMONS.    Edited  by  Corrie.    8*.  Gd. 


gpoctete  glgtattriue  "be  flatis. 

1U[ENG  TSEU  vel  MENICUM,  inter  Sinenses  Philosophos,  ingenio, 

doctrina  nominisque  claritatc  Confucio  proximum,  edidit,  latina  interpretum  (with  the 
Chinese  Text)  a  STANISLAUS  JULIEN.     2  vols.  8vo,  sewed,  U.  is. 

RODRIGUEZ,    ELEMENS   de   la   GRAMMAIRE    JAPONAISE, 

avec  Supplement  par  LANDRESSE  et  REMUSAT.     8vo,  sewed,  8s. 

gURNOUF  et  LASSEN,  ESSAI   sur  le  PALI,  ou  Langue  Sacrec 

de  la  presqu'ile  au-dela  du  Gange.    8vo,  six  plates,  sewed,  10*. 
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|  I'M  .A.    Dranir    San.rrit  ft 

W    •*»»•»>«  •»  Cllltiu,    puMki  poor  U  pmalin    fou   n    oT>(iaa].    aenaapafa*  d'uaa 
■(Sb*.  da  NOM  |Mfclllnl|»M.  crlUquaa  «t  UrtatafeM.       Pu  A.  L.  . 

iTAIIAhA.    N    1.    M"KT   DVA.INAKAI TA 
lauyiM,  |eiil  Iplaoa  Saaacrit,  im  I* tale  rf  ut  traduction  Pna^miw 

4IO.  araratf.  11.. 

I  nuluite   (>rtc  le  tcxte   original) 

par  M.  BH.o-.sK  I  .  )«ia*.      ho,  mm 


Vim  Al  lillAMM  MKK    dc   U    LAXGI 

I'u  M    J.  Kl.  M'HOTH.     tro,MW«(,iat. 

LM.i:i.li:  ■  ii  >E  par  lea  Ml  M  I  MAN'S.      Par 

1 '  .    PeWaiike  •'Annit,     pafcUa   pear  kt  |lil»n  rota  ra 

Par  Dt.  T.  ZollRAB.     t.o.  wm(,  4.. 

i  oakaa  aaknrtrlaai  of  IK.  soeirty  «U1  b>  pnxurad  ky  J.  R.  1..  oka  kaa  aaaa 
IM  le  tha  Soctetj  la  l.natna, 


|  U  VITORTS    rclal  h   aa  «  <»rRg  dr 

1  ■  SAUK,  raw  4  la  Baakuklaai  Borate  l*a»  tt.  1  a 

■  •  magaa  Uuaratraa  aamate  aa  AackHom  an  ha  aaaalraa  a*  W  Mtatetra  4m  riaatnar- 
a  Pakliaaa.  at  U  Tk  laaateite  aerate  oat  laampttoaa  «4  Bollaa  Law.    Pat  CPOUARD 

■I — i  «tu.  lau.    t.o.  «~w, 


Jtofirtt  J)t  r0Ctlc  ttojjalc  ot0  Glatttf. 

Hltl.n.l  |..  •  BAR  : 

'    rtoaa.  PklkjIiaJiai.  al  Utaataha.   PakBo  pat  la  loctaaa 4a rtaaat  Borate  aaa  Ckartea. 
prhuaal.  Vol  I.  (awa/paeM.)    Parte,  IB»  4e, 


II.   araroa*.  \is.  <W.     1840.1. 

I  V.  ..aW.  12*.  M.      1*42-3. 
I '.    anrW,  12*.  6<t     1*43-4. 


riaa  Tiknaai  af  Ike  PaMltatlaaa  of  Ihia  fatter?  ka»a  i||i»il  ai  lia  a*.  p»  tat.,  -hart, 
i  aaaa?  aMcfca  ia*eraatla-  la  tko  Eaalkk  Hteteaiaa  aa*  Aai^iaary .  Tte  aaiima'fcai 
■  at  raa  Sorter  y  -HI  ka  oa  aala  a*  J.  B.  «...  »ka  kaa  oaaa  appotaaaa  Aaaat  to  la* 
r  aW  [«jli>i     A  Ptaaprrtaa  aaa,  aa  had  aa  applaranaa, 


BOOKS    AT    VS&Y    USSUCBD     VaVXCmS. 

UI8T0 

I  rioateira  froaa  Uat  Oanaaa  »uk  Sou,  or  I  OH.    Paw 

Vote, pou  lao.-oifcaa.  Ia4«.     Ota*.  1J...  pak. al  at. 
A  iiiy  pupaa«axa^teOiiaiaaT.o/»klrktl»ft»aaakaaa  aaaay  irtliaw 

STAB1 

11  >a4  aa  laajakry  laio  Ika  aaaao  of  Pakatkaj  apoa  aod   aaaaaaag 

Olaaa.  aa  aaaattead  la  Ika  trrlaianllail  gtractaraa  of  rko  klhMte  A«aa     I 
•oral  tao,  ateaaa  ateaaa.  Ma.  V.  ad  .  pak.  at  Ma. 


22  VALUABLE    AND    INTERESTING    BOOKS    ON    SALE 

T  ECTURES   on   the  COINAGE  of  the  GREEKS  and   ROMANS,! 

"    delivererl  In  the  University  of  Oxford.     By  EDWARD  CARDWF.LL,  D.D.,  PrincipalM 

of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History.     8vo,  cl.,  keducbd  fhom  8*.  6d.  to  4*.  ■ 

A  very  interesting  historical  volume,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

A  RRIAN-S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the   EUXINE  SEA,  translated  and 

■^  accompanied  with  a  Geographical  Dissertation.  By  THOMAS  FALCON  Kit.  Editor  of 
Strabo,  Hanno,  Ice.  4to,  with  maps,  and  a  plate  of  the  Cains  of  the  Cities  on  the  Count  of  the 
Euiine,  Ms.  3s.  Hit.  (pub.  at  If.  IS>.) 

The  Appendix  contains — I.  On  the  trade  to  the  East  Indltf  by  means  of  the  EuxineSea. 
II.  On  the  distance  which  the  ships  of  antiquity  usually  sailed  in  twenty-four  hours.  III. 
On  theraeasure  of  theOlympic  Stadium. 

ENGRAVINGS  from  PICTURES  in  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

"^     published  by  authority,  imp.  folio,   containing   twenty-nine  engraving*,  in  the  tine 
manner.     By  BURNET,  DOO,  GOLDING,   GOODALL,  J.  and  H.   LE  KEUX,  J.  PYE,    I 
J.    H.    ROBINSON,   &c.  &c.  with  descriptions  in   English  and   French.    Jn  cloth,  lO/.lOf. 
(pub.  at  14/.  14.*.) 

A  very  choice  subscriber's  copy.  The  size  of  the  work  corresponds  with  the '*  Muse> 
Fran.ois."  and  the  "  Galleric  de  Florence." 

PLANS,   ELEVATIONS,    SECTIONS,   DETAILS,  and   VIEWS, 

L  of  the  CATHEDRAL  of  GLASGOW.  By  W.  COLLIE,  Architect.  Folio,  43  Ana 
plates,  Ids.  ]«#.  (pub.  at  21.  2s.) 

The  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  is,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of  Kirkwall  in  Orkney, 
the  only  one  which  escaped  the  destructive  hands  of  the  early  Reformers,  and  lo  this  day  it 
remains  one  of  the  most  entire,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Gothic 
Architecture  in  the  island. 

TTISTORY   of  the   ANCIENT    PALACE    and   late    HOUSES    of 

•*■*  PARLIAMENT  at  WESTMINSTER,  embracing  Accounts  and  Illustrations  of  St, 
Stephen's  Chapel  and  its  Cloisters  ;  Westminster  Hall ;  the  Court  of  Requests  ;  the  Painted 
Chamber,  &c.  &c.  By  E.  W.  BRAYLEV  and  JOHN  BR1TTON,  Fellows  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society.  Thick  8vo,  illustrated  with  Al  fine  steet  engravings,  bjf  the  best  Artists,  and 
7   woodcuts  chiefly  from  drawings  by  Billings,   cloth,  8s.  (id.   (pub.  at    2ls.) 

A  very  interesting  volume  to  the  Historian,  the  Antiquary,  and  the  Architect. 


NAUTICAL  OBSERVATIONS   on 

■^    VICINITY  of  CARDIFF,  with  Remarks  on  t 


the  PORT  and   MARITIME 

i  the  TafT  Vale  Railway,  and  the  Commerce 
of  Glamorganshire.     By   Capt.  W.  II.   SMYTH,    R.N.  8vo,    two  charts,  privately  printed, 

cloth,  -2i.  6(1. 

iy)MESDAY  BOOK  for  the  COUNTY  of   WARWICK,  translated 

J-'    with  the  original  on  the  opposite  page.    By  W.   READER.  4to,  only  imprinted,  bis. 
7«.  (pub.  at  21*.) 

A  brief  Dissertation  on  Domesday  Book,  compiled  from  various  authorities,  is  prefixed  to 
the  translation — also,  a  List  of  the  Saxon  Possessors  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ;  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Land-owners  after  the  Norman  Invasion,  with  Biogra- 
phical Notices ;  The  names  of  the  Persons  who  held  under  these  Landholders  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement,  a  copious  Index  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Names  of  Places  is 
added. 

POPULAR    ERRORS  in  ENGLISH    GRAMMAR,  particularly   in 

Pronunciation,  familiarly  pointed  out.  By  GEORGE  JACKSON.  12mo,  Third  Edition, 
with  a  coloured  frontispiece  of  the  "  Sedes  Buebiuna."  6d. 

AN  EXPLANATION  of  the  ELEMENTARY  CHARACTERS  of 

the  CHINESE,  with  an  Analysis  of  their  Ancient  Symbols  and  Hieroglyphics.     By 
JOSEPH  HAGER,  D.D.  Folio,  finely  printed  by  Bemley,  a  curiout  book,  bds.  is. 


BT    J.    •-    SMITH,    i,    OLD   COMrTOX    »T.    SOHO. 

-i  i)  iiii  EL  l  U  a 

.huh  hart  tina  Pr  nlrJ  la  tlM  C»»lk  Ijnju^r.  with  Bibli.^r»phlcil  ltd  Biofrapnlcal 

I  OONTT  <>f 

ilka  na  filial  laa  llmMW  TWWkM,  Ac.  By  WILLIAM  BERRY,  Iflata 
■tcatntmi;  Oak  *  •*»  Coilaj*  of  im.  rollo.  M».  «U  (pab.  at  «l.  «•.) 

■ 
■Ajm    11  <  WILLIAM  limn.  MhJL  '•'••  !'•  '•■   Pub-  »«*■  •O 

KM   \  I  IBS 

r-T*    —a  1WHM1M.       II,    W.     BEIIKV.      lolto.    Mi.  I..  !«.. 

the  NOBILITY  ■  N  '  1 

M  BERRY.  U..  aaa  l«f  Mm  r—n  lifawb]  < 
>;u.«.  o/  Aran,  vuiho.  of  ih.  ••  I»ijiI<ii«Ii  HmtiHaS  At*.  At.     roUo  (oaiy  lie 

Km  i  aHatttaa*  at  rVafcjiaai  aill  b.  foni  af  (Taat  atility.  tkoafk  bm  af  xiatbial 

,n  fki  it I  ■  I ill  Ti  r  i    *"--  -"••-■*—*  —  *-— •  aikni .  but  •abrdi*( 

•  naay  claa  t..  «k  mi       r|  araaf  afcaanat  it  abaaM  b.  raaalfaa.  ay  aaaMlayaat 

Uli  jliui  ufaallilu.kaalbaa   antTaiBTi  aaiyi-*-'-  -■■■'-■-*•  — »— i-»-i.»— — 

Kanaka  ifllt  uJ  Ika  aulm  rank*  ia  Ik*  HmM'i  Cattafa^ata 

„<„...  ,aMa(  laa  vary  aaa*  kAW  aT  | 


*  I    until  af  Maaafaala  OtaHactlaa.  r»| 

:*LB. 
i  iaa»»«>  artowa,  aba*.  •>.  (aaa.  at  Ma.) 

y  UN.  Mfill  I      S( 

■bj  ■  »!■*»  Maari  a>a.  »  aiiann  ky  I 
■  j  i  i  -i  -.  •**».  la  «.'.  <a»k.  at  Ifbo 

HMIII  \MI.I>AM-M  'H»  Lireaa4('harAclrr 

v^atMr.1,1  l.a»a»»iT<a«l»K^.lafik.l^>k-iila%aa>akylkallakiaiiail 

Ann.       II  .««<»*..  ia«b    I 

I 

'  .il  ami  >  uJ   InWI      By  W.  ».  SAR1TIKLD  TAYLOR,  t tkjak 

I      \|  I     \    I  I  >^      r 

1  MODKRNA  *> 


aaaaottn  aakr.    TI 


H 


kMag  au«aia  aaaaa  af  Ika  aakak  —ilai  t»  Baa^aaa  aaa  aa 
a>  U»«  as  HUM  la  lha  amtly  kaaary  aaat  |iafta,>y  of  Ika 

MIM- 

■  .ir«  at  aa  u  l.itt.raia»  4»  la  fnae*.  aai 


24  VALUABLE    BOOKS    PUBLISHED    By   J.    R.  SMITH. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY;  being  an  Account  of  the  Laws  and 

-^     Principles  of  the  Animal  Economy,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Constitution  of  Man. 
By  T.  J.  AITKIN,  M.D.    Thick  post  8vo,  woodcuts,  cloth,  3t„  published  at  9* 

A    MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the 

■*"*■      Invasion  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  ;   with  Genealogical  Tables  of 

the  Imperial  Houses  of  Germany,  of  the  three  French  Dynasties,  and  of  the  Norman- Angev  in 

Kings  of  England,  translated  from  the  French  Work  of  DES  MICHELS,  by  T.  G.  JONES. 

12mo,  cloth,  2s.  (id.,  published  at  6*.  Gd. 

"  The  general  scarcity  of  elementary  works  on  History,  and  more  especially  of  such  as  refar 

to  the  Middle  Ages,  might,  in  itself,  be  a  suilicient  apology  for  the  appearance  of  th« 

following  translation;    but  when   it  is  further  considered  that  the  original  text  ha* 

passed  through  several  editions,   and  that  its  reputation  is  established  in  a  country 

confessedly  eminent  in  historical  literature,  it  is  believed  that  the  work,  in  its  present 

form,  cannot  but  prove  a  desideratum  to  the  English  student." 

A    ROT  AMONG  THE  BISHOPS,  or  n  Terrible  Tempest  in  the  Sem \ 

-£*•    of  Canterbury,  set  forth  in  lively  Emblems  to  please  the  judicious  Reader,  hi 

THOU  KB  STIRRY,  1041.     18mo,  (a  satire  on  Abp.  Laud,)  four  very  curious  woodcut  emblem*, 

rtoth,  3s. 

A  facsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  edition  which  sold  at  Bindley's  sale  for  13/. 

TVflRROUR  of  JUSTICES,  written  originally  in  the  old  French,  long 
W*-     before  the  Conquest,  and  many  things  added  by  Andrew  Home,  translated  by  W. 
HUGHES,  of  Gray's  Inn.     12mo,  cloth,  2s. 
A  curious,  interesting,  and  authentic  treatise  on  ancient  English  Law. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  adapted  to  English  Tastes  and  English  Pockets, 
with  the  Cost  of  each  Dish.    By  R.  MACDONALD,  English-French  Cook.    12mo,  1#. 


BOOKS    XIV     TBS     PRESS. 

COMPENDIOUS  ANGLO-SAXON  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

^  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  BOSWORTH,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Ac. 

It  will  contain  all  the  words  of  the  large  octavo  edition,  with  numerous  additions,  and  will 
be  published  at  a  price  which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  of  ail  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  language  of  their  forefathers. 

rjUIDE     to     the    ANGLO-SAXON     TONGUE;     for    the    use    of 

^    beginners,  on  the  basis  of  Professor  Rask's  Grammar.  By  E.J.  VERNON,  B.A.,Oxon. 
Post  8vo. 

TMBLIOTHECA    MADIUGALIANA.      A    Catalogue    of   Musical 

and  Poetical  works  published  in  England  under  the  title  of  "  Madrigals,"  "  Ayres," 
&c,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  By  EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT,  Ph.  D. 
F.8.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Stockholm,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  8vo,  price  5*. 

SPECULATIONS    on   the   HISTORY   of    PLAYING-CARDS    in 

^  EUROPE.     By  W.  A.  CHATTO.    8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings. 


J,  R.  S.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Book-buyers  to  his  "  OLD  BOOK  CATALOGUE,"  which 
is  published  every  few  weeks,  offering  a  constant  variety  of  Valuable  and  Cheap  Bocks, 
Postage  freb  to  those  gentlemen  who  will  favour  the  Publisher  with  their  Addresses. 

J.  R.  S.  trill  be  happy  to  publish  on  Commission,  any  Historical,  Antiquarian,  or  Tojx>graphicat 
work,  and  will  give  it  every  publicity  through  the  medium  of  his  Catalogues,  §c.  withoi 
cost  to  the  Proprietor, 
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